





Latest design of the Timken 4-Row Back-up Roll Neck Bearing as applied to some 
of the largest and most important rolling mill installations in the steel industry. 


The improvements you put into your rolling mill equipment 
now will pay big dividends after victory—when the world 
settles down to the serious business of reconstruction and 
commercial competition is resumed. 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings remove all speed restrictions 
as far as roll neck bearings are concerned. Rolling speeds in 
excess of 2,000 feet per minute are regularly accomplished. 
Involuntary stoppages for bearing replacement are unknown. 
Roll separating forces running into millions of pounds are 
handled with ease. Bearing life is measured in millions of tons. 


Timken Roll Neck Bearings made the high speed strip 
mill possible and their records of performance and economy 
have yet to be matched. Roll to post-war prosperity on 
Timken Bearings. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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WHA T: It’s a change in Tex- 

* rope* Super-7 V-Belt 
color... from its well-known red 
to a war-time black. The only 
change in design is in color — and 
the color change is only skin-deep. 
WH , To free additional stores 

of red-pigmented rubber 
for meeting America’s special and 
growing war-time needs, Allis- 
Chalmers gladly surrenders — on 
its own initiative — the red surface 
pigmentation of*Texrope V-Belts. 
WHEN: Texrope V-Belts are 

* being produced in 
black mow . . . and with stocks of 


red belts on hand you are assured 
of no curtailment in supply or in 


TEXROPE 


Goes to a war-time black! 


the range and number of sizes 
available. 

Texrope’s loss in identifying 
color is Uncle Sam’s gain. That’s 
right and proper. And your loss 
is zero. Every last one of the 
famous Texrope design features 
remains the SAME! 


Today, when your production 
depends on your V-Belt equip- 
ment, get all the advice and help 
that’s yours for the asking at your 
Texrope dealer or nearby Allis- 
Chalmers district office. Or write 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wis. 


*Trade mark registered U. S. Patent Office. Tex- 
rope Super-7 Belts are the result of the co-operative 
research and ign genius of two great companies 
— Allis-Chalmers and B. F. ich — and are 
sold exclusively by Allis-Chalmers. A 1516 


Available in all sizes 1/, bp to 2,000 bp 
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Mayari R steel that would ordi- 
narily have been used to make box 
cars, trucks, buses—or even coal- 
grab buckets—is now being devoted 
to the making of planes, tanks and 
guns. 

The need for fighting equipment 
of all kinds needs no emphasis, and 
Mayari R has been applied to 
hundreds of parts, particularly in 
mobile equipment where its weight- 


Saving is so great an advantage. 

When peace comes again, this 
high-tensile, low-alloy steel will be 
even better and more useful, as con- 
tinuous research and new applica- 
tions are leading to improvements 
and refinements. Mayari R then will 
help you to make your products 
stronger, lighter, more efficient, bet- 
ter able to meet the challenge of 
competition. 


Physical properties of Mayari R: 


Ultimate tensile strength, p.s.i., minimum 
Yield Point, p.s.i., minimum 


























Endurance ratio 





Modulus of elasticity 


70,000 


Elongation in 2 in. per cent minimum 
Endurance limit, p.s.i. 
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The method used by this producer of war equipment to finish a 


starter cylinder may be helpful to other manufacturers faced with 


the necessity for faster and more accurate production of parts of 


similar form and contour. 
The part is of stainless steel, finished in irregular contour, flanged 


at one end and with three different diameters at the other. Using a 














Monarch Lathe equipped with mechanical profile or forming attach- 
ment, the job is finish-turned completely in one setup. A double 
track cam guides the roller follower and reproduces the form on the 
work. Accuracy of form, providing perfect interchangeability of 
cylinders, is a basic requirement. This is being accomplished on a 
production basis with this Monarch equipment. 

In war plants throughout the country, Monarch Lathes are pro- 
ducing with speed and accuracy literally millions of parts for our 
Victory program ... are helping to deliver planes and tanks and ships 
and guns . . . faster for fighters. 

THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL COMPANY: - - SIDNEY- OHIO 
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COVER THE TURNING 


June 8, 1942 
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V-Mail 


® The officers of the Army tell us 
that, next to good food, letters are 
the most powerful morale builder in 
Uncle Sam's armed forces. It’s so im- 
portant that the government has ar- 
ranged to transfer letters to micro- 
film and fly them to soldiers and 
sailors not possible to reach with 
formerly shipped mail. They call 
it V-Mail. 

Today, while you're thinking 
about it, why not take off a few 
minutes and say hello to one of the 
boys from your plant or office. He'll 
appreciate it, we guarantee. 


New Priorities Guide 


® As things now stand, Sree’s 
new Priorities Guide, completely re- 
vised and up-to-date, will be pub- 
lished as a separate section accom- 
panying the July 6 issue. As be- 
fore, extra copies will be available 
for all regular readers free of charge 
in small quantities and at the nom- 
inal charge of 1oc each for anything 
over a dozen copies. If you would 
like to reserve a supply in advance 
and thereby help in determining the 
press run, it will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Incidentally, Sree.’s regular Pri- 
orities section each week has pro- 
voked a very healthy stack of com- 
plimentary letters. For example here 
is what H. N. Robinson, H. N. 
Robinson & Co., Evansville, Ind., 
had to say in this morning's mail: 

We should like to say that 

the section on Priorities in 
STEEL is of the greatest 
help to us as it gives us up- 
to-date information on the 
latest orders and regulations 
that we are not able to get 
elsewhere. 


Every Day Evidence 


® We have looked over dozens of 
“readership” surveys, argued the 
pros and cons of “readership” ques- 
tionnaires, and even though Sree. 
always shows up well in any of 
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STEEL 


them, the real proof and sawisfac- 
tion of how Sreet is used is in each 
morning's mail with the steady flow 
of letters which begin: 

In a recent issue of STEEL 
(May 25, page 54) we find 
an item of exceeding interest 
to us. Is it possible to ob- 
tain about 25 tear sheets of 
the article? 


Next Week 


® Next week Sree.’s outstanding 
series of articles on Forgings con- 
tinues with Resistance Heating For 
Forging by Professor Arthur F. 
Macconochie. This entire _ series 
will be, upon completion, reprinted 
into a convenient handbook as a 
complete text on forgings. 


Coming Soon 


® And coming up in the next few 
weeks, more HOW articles to help 
production: 
How to minimize the cost 
and time in -surfacing steel. 
How air conditioning licked 


a pouring problem. 
How to determine tapping 
temperatures by spoon tests. 
How hydraulic braking of 
cranes saves wear and tear. 


NE Steels 


® The livest subject in the steel and 
metalworking industries at this time 
is the new NE (National Emer- 
gency) steels. This week in Sreev 
you will find the story, and the first 
charts on test results. Others will 
follow in coming issues of Sree. 
and if you should like tear sheets 
or reprints they will be made avail- 
able. 

This work, which involves the 
free exchange of information on the 
part of all interests involved, and 
a complete elimination of the “trade 
secrets” of ordinary times, is under 
the sponsorship of the War Produc- 
tion Board, with the American Iron 
and Steel Institute distributing the 
information as it is accumulated. 


Random Notes 


® Hot off the OEM, Division of 
Information griddle are the follow- 
ing facts and figures: The 8000 tons 
of steel which used to go into novel- 
ties and souvenirs would make 160, 
000 .50 caliber machine guns. 

Fountain pens and automatic pen- 
cils used up 2800 tons of steel last 
year, enough for 430,000 shells for 
75 mm field guns. 

The glycerine produced as a by- 
product in making ten pounds of 
soap is the amount required for 
manufacturing six pounds of dyna- 
mite. 

Ten thousand tons (they say) of 
steel went into the metal tops of 
the 1,000,000 jars manufactured last 
year to hold cold cream and other 
cosmetic products. Pretty heavy 
tops. 

When a tanker loaded with gaso- 
line is sunk by an Axis submarine 
enough gas is lost to have driven 
5000 autos for a whole year at the 
normal rate. 

Lipstick containers, rouge boxes 
and miscellaneous brass bottle caps 
used up 2800 tons of brass in 1941, 
or 2250 tons of copper and 550 tons 
of zinc. 

The 70,628 tons of lead which 
were used last year in autos, golf 
clubs, toys and refrigerators figures 
out at about four pounds for each 
of 35 million American families. 
This four pounds of lead would pro- 
vide all the lead needed in making 
five big shells for 240 mm _ how- 
itzers. 


And from our own office of 
fascinating figures: If all of your 
fellow readers of this week’s issue 
of Street (including yourself) each 
went to your nearest post office to- 
day and bought a $5.00 war savings 
stamp, it would add one fully 
equipped flying fortress to Uncle 
Sam’s air force which is getting 
warmed up for action, and we don’t 
mean maybe. 





Vol. 130, No. 23, June 8 1942, issue of STEEL, published every Monday at Cleveland, O. Entered as second class matter at the postoffice, 
Cleveland, O., under act of March 3, 1879. U. S. and possessions, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Central and South America, 1 year $6 2 years $10; all other 


countries, 1 year $12. Current issues, 25c. Yearbook of Industry issue, $2.00 


Buy a War Bond—Today! 
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Your Rerractories Service An 


»2+ [HE Basic Krecp 1NcINEER 


As steel furnaces continue to operate at or near capacity, refractories are subjected 
to greater strain and faster wear. Thus good refractories, properly applicd, are 
increasingly important to the steady, efficient production of open hearth and 


electric furnace steel. 


To the men who operate the furnaces — men successful in meeting production 
problems with ability and judgment — we offer the assistance of a staff of trained 


engineers, capable men to service good refractories. 


Basic Field Engineers are, first of all, experienced steel men. From years of 
work with the open hearth they know the practical side of steel making. They 
also know refractories. Their specialized training and knowledge enable them to 


tell how refractories will act under variable conditions. 


You, as a busy open hearth or electric furnace operator, can confidently rely 


on the Basic Engineer as your refractories service man. His job is to supervise 





and assist with the installation of new hearths, major repairs and special appli- 
cations. In fact, there may be numerous situations on which he may be able to 


advise you so as to reduce delay time and lower refractory costs. 






Call upon this Basic Engineer whenever you have a refractory job to do. 


He is anxious to help you get maximum production out of your furnaces. 














BASIC HEARTH 







MAGNEFER—Dead-burned dolo- RAMIX—An Gmseoring 
mite for hearth and slag line basic refractory for ramme 
e hearths and cold ~ ewe in open 
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RN INCORPORATED 


refractory new construction, * Cement gun. 
resurfacing and maintenance. HEARTH PATCH—For deep hole 
FORMERLY BASIC DOLOMITE, INC. 


OHIO Domestic dead- tehing and other quick 
- a agen benth. 










RAW DOLOMITE Washed open 
hearth dolomite in rice size and 
for hot cold repairs. standard §-inch. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 





REFRACTORIES 
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THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW CO., 2917 EAST 79th STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BY THE BOX, OR BY THE MILLION... BUY 


CLEVELAND CAP SCREWS 


Sea SBGeGREWS @G@eevevttis ane NUTS 

















Aa HEPBURN PROPOSAL . 


places before you the complete machine tool speci- 
fications for the major machining operations on 
the specific shell or shot you are considering. 


The Hepburn line includes a series of 32 basic 
single purpose machine tools engineered for ma- 
chining each size and type of shell and shot within 
the size range of from 2” to 12° and equivalent 
metric sizes. 


Hepburn Proposals are available on request only 
to manufacturers of shell and shot or to compa- 


nies negotiating for such manufacture. 


To conserve time, requests should advise the size 
and type of shell or shot and the production re- 
quirements per hour. They should be addressed to 
United States Representatives, Hepburn American 
Company, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Reasonable Deliveries Are Available 
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HESE flying water-scats 
were designed almost beyond the power of men to 
control, As it is, the men must be heavily padded, 
lashed to their positions, to take the pounding of 
terrific speeds in rough weather. 


Every part of these mosquito boats from gun 
to galley has been specified and manufactured to 
withstand the hard use that make the boats a 
powerful weapon of attack. 


For rugged service in the heavy duty machines 
of war—and for delicate duty in the sensitive 
instruments of science go Barnes-made springs 
in endless streams from mass production lines, 
controlled by the engineering skill of veteran 


springmakers. 


Wallace Barnes Company 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


Barnes-made Springs for Victor) 
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>YROMASTERS ON OIL-FIRED 
FURNACES FREE 4 FIREMEN 
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RAISE OUTPUT 10% 


- On 9 oil-fired furnaces, Bristol’s Pyromaster Time-Tempera- 
ture Controllers plus recording pyrometers 

— freed four firemen for more important duties 

— increased furnace output 10% 

— greatly improved uniformity of the product. 

Safety controls automatically close oil line when temperature 
of any thermocouple surpasses limit of 1800° F. Time-Tem- 
perature Pyromasters automatically raise temperature at a 
definite rate to the desired point — hold it for an exactly deter- 
mined time — lower it according to a fixed time schedule in 
the process of annealing malleable iron castings. 

Full details of this interesting control system, plus a copy of 
Pyromaster Bulletin 507 available on request to } 12 Bristol Rd., 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


BRISTOL'S 

















controls, 





Write for full details on this installation, and 
for Catalog 1452, on Wide-Strip Pyrometer. BRISTOL'S 









FORGING REJECTS TO VANISHING POINT 





In a medium-sized machine building plant, the long-experienced forging 
furnace operator used to gauge furnace temperatures by sight. He was as 
accurate as a human gauge could be, but still rejects piled up. Today, with 
a Bristol’s Wide-Strip Potentiometer Recording Controller, straight line 
temperature is automatically maintained and recorded at all times, rejects 
‘have dwindled almost to nothing, and the blacksmith shop foreman can 
spend his time more valuably than in constant manipulation of manual 
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GALVANIZE WITHOUT BURNING 
ZINC ....OR COATING TOO 
THICK OR THIN 


With precise, automatic temperature control of the 
galvanizing bath, there’s no more worry about excessive 
temperatures burning the zinc and laying too thin a coat 
on the iron — nor of laying on too thick a coat, due to 
excessively Jow temperatures. 

Either Bristol’s Pyromaster (when records are desired) 
or Indicating Controller Model 478 give ideal precision 
control plus ruggedness to withstand operating conditions 
in galvanizing rooms. 


Write for Bulletin 488 on 
Millivoltmeter Pyrometers. 


BRISTOL'S 




















































Note how the cap screws are arranged on a 45-degree 
angle with the vertical for easy accessibility and to 
allow the end shields to be easily turned to the most 
desirable position. 











4 Here are Tri-Cled motors driving fans on continuous 
s dryers in « wood-plant. A double-end ventilation 
system, plus Formex wire—highly resistant to heat 
ock—make Tri-Cled an excellent choice for such 

hot jobs. 


Settling dust gets nowhere with this Tri-Clad motor— 
driving a blower. Its sleeve-bearings are sealed against 
¥ dust and dirt by complete enclosure in cast iron. 








BUILT FOR PROTECTION FIRST...TO LAST! 
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TRI/CLAD MOTORS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


on your FANS 


ANY fans and blowers 
must be installed high 
above the factory floor, or in 
awkward locations where work- 
ing space is limited. Here’s 
where the Tri-Clad motor be- 
comes a real time-saving aid to 
hard-pressed installation crews 
hurrying to get vital equipment 
into production. 

Tri-Clad motors are a cinch 
to install because of their light 
weight and compactness. Also, 
their shape facilitates ease of 
handling, by hand or with 


Installed close to a duct, this Tri-Clad motor Renton 
i nce of convenient — features. 

ubrication fs ad- 
ageous when motors are located in such positions. 


pressure-relief system of 


... by using 


and BLOWERS 


slings. Four-position end shields 
permit flexibility in mounting, 
and the roomy, four-position 
conduit box affords unrestricted 
working space. All leads are 
permanently identified. In addi- 
tion, Tri-Clad features facilitate 
lubrication and other routine 
maintenance. 

Specify Tri-Clad motors on 
your next order. You, too, will 
find that they save precious 
man-hours when you’re install- 
ing equipment essential to the 
war program. 
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» Here again, light weight and convenience in mounting 
and lubrication are important advantages of this Tri-Cle 
motor driving an exheust fan. 
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When motors must be located where attention will be 
infrequent, such as these up near the ceiling, the extra- 
protection features of Tri-Clad motors become espe- 
cially valuable. 

















ae . A 
am and bere PS a There is no “waiting your 


turn” at the Hanlon-Gregory galvanizing plant. We have capacity to spare. Materials are 
placed in process as fast as received and re-shipped without delay. Speed has been accom- 
plished without any sacrifice of thoroughness, by eliminating every possible minute of idle 
time before and after processing. Plates, shapes and fabricated jobs are moving through on a 
one- to two-day schedule. Contractors are enabled to meet delivery dates and ships are 
launched on time. If you are in a hurry, ship your defense work to us. We can re-ship a 
galvanized or pickled and painted job the day received, if necessary. Our plant is con- 


veniently located, too—within short-haul distance of over half the defense plants in America. 


el 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST JOB GALVANIZING _. threlore Gugory 


‘es 
%, 


GALVANIZING CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





@ “Horse & buggy” days are not here again but it is certain 
that many structures and many kinds of equipment which 
have been made of steel will have to be made of wood “for 
the duration.” Tanks for the process industries, storage 
facilities in industry as well as on the farm, can be built 
substantially of wood. Skids and platforms, roofing mem- 
bers, low buildings, including barracks—all these and 
many more can be of wood. Variable speed transmission 
units are made of wood. So are bridge structures. Wood is 
plentiful, relatively cheap, and is rapidly replacing steel ia 
today’s emergency. So when you change from steel to wood 
construction—you will need the proper kind of bolt to 
make a strong, weather-resisting, sturdy assembly. And 
bolts especially designed for wood construction are shown 
here—one of them of rapidly growing importance. This 


one is the patented Lamson *Weather-tight bolt. It is the 
bolt shown with the tapered, splined shank, and the round, 
slightly convex head with the concentric ribs beneath the 
head. This bolt has features shared with no other bolt, viz: 
it prevents moisture entering the wood from either end of 
the bolt; makes a tighter assembly; needs no counter- 


boring; will not turn in the hole when tightened; makes a 


positive factor of “safety-first.” Although originally devel- 


oped for use by railroad car builders, millions of Lamson 
*Weather-tight bolts have been used during the past few 
years by many other industries. Be sure you are familiar 
with its advantages. Ask for folder describing it. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY ~« 1971 West 85th Street + Cleveland, Ohic 


Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio; Chicago and Birmingham 


LAMSON & SESSIONS 
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ORGIVE US, Rover, for making an example of you! But your 
joyous moments, when the tail wags the dog, remind us of 
the way that one unbalanced part can shake—and punish—a 
whole motor assembly. 

Take, for example, a 40-Ib. electric motor. At only 200 r.p.m., 
one ounce inch of unbalance in the armature may not seem so 
important. But now step the speed up to 5000 r.p.m. and that 
unbalanced force becomes 44.3 /bs.—more than the weight of 
the motor itself. It's enough to shake the motor off its base 
5000 times a minute. And there’s nothing so joyous about that! 

‘These destructive, unbalanced forces which overload bear- 
ings, cause vibration, excessive wear, and noise, are now easily 
found and corrected through the use of Gisholt Dynetric Bal- 
ancing Machines. The operation is simple and takes only a 
matter of seconds. These machines are so accurate they can 
measure unbalance vibrations down to .000025". 


Write for literature. 


DYNETRIC BALANCING MACHINES 


— Ww GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY, 1217 Washington Avenue . Madison, Wisconsin 


LOOK AHEAD...KEEP AHEAD ...WITH GISHOLT IMPROVEMENTS 






















© Using the radio means of amplification, this sensitive machine picks up 
static and dynamic unbalance vibrations and magnifies them as much 
as 1,600,000 times. It makes proper balance easier, quicker, and more 
economical to attain than ever before. 









“An example of n@ adaptability” of the Hevi 
Duty Carburizer is the use of a f or 
suspending long parts to avoid distortion 
during carburizing and subsequent vertical 
quenching. The adaptability of this type 
of furnace is also shown in its additional 
wide use in nitriding — dry cyaniding — 
bright annealing — and clean hardening. 


Send for Bulletin HD-142 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 








Helps to Speed the Production of Steel 


HEN medium-carbon ferromanga- 

nese is used in the production of 
steel, a decreased amount of carbon is 
added to the bath. Hence it is not neces- 
sary to oxidize the bath so severely to 
reduce the carbon content to the desired 
level. As a result, metal losses are de- 
creased. The amount of deoxidation re- 
quired is less. Recoveries of alloying ele- 
ments are higher. Refractory mainte- 
nance is reduced. The heat can be made 
in one-quarter to one-half hour less time 
... All these factors, in addition to re- 
ducing “Costs, hasten and increase the 


One of our metallurgists will gladly 
tell you more about medium-carbon fer- 
romanganese and can give you practical 
help in its use. He can tell you also about 
the many other “Electromet” ferro- 
alloys and how they can be used to pro- 
duce quality steel at high speed and low 
cost. This service represents more than 
35 years’ experience in the production 
and use of high-grade ferro-alloys, and is 
yours for the asking whenever you need it. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


ae 
How Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese 
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production of steel. 








Items of Interest 
about other 
“Electromet”’ Ferro-Alloys 


e 
Zirconium Raises Shock Re- 
sistance of Manganese Steel — 
Medium-manganese, steel containing 
1.50 per cent manganese, when treated 
with zirconium, shows higher shock 
resistance and increased ductility 
without loss of tensile strength. The 
increase in resistance to shock in the 
heat-treated, rolled steels is, in some 
cases, as much as 50 per cent. 
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Vanadium Increases Strength 
and Toughness of Medium- 
Manganese Steel Castings — 
The averaged values of a series of 
tests showed that the addition of 0.10 
per cent vanadium to a medium-man- 
ganese steel raised the yield point from 





The word “Electromet” is a registered trade-mark of Electro Metallurgical Company. 
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52,000 to 70,200 Ib. per sq. in., and 
increased the Izod impact from 20 to 
58.7 ft.-Ilb. Tensile strength, elonga- 
tion, and reduction of area were also 
slightly increased. 





Calcium - Manganese - Silicon 
Prevents Pinholes in Steel 
Castings—In repeated tests, calcium- 
manganese-silicon used as a ladle 
deoxidizer has proved beneficial for 
counteracting gases which penetrate 
the steel when it is being cast. The 
elimination of these gases reduces the 
formation of pinholes in the castings. 


Silico-Manganese Is a Quick, 
Thorough Deoxidizer for Steel 
— Silico-manganese combines the 
effects of two powerful deoxidizers. 
This combination dissolves rapidly in 
the molten metal and forms a light, 
fluid, low-melting manganese silicate 
slag which quickly rises to the sur- 


face and leaves the steel clean and 
ready for tapping in 10 to 15 minutes, 
thus speeding the melting process. 


Write for This Booklet — If you 
want more information about these 
and the many other “Electromet” 





ferro-alloys and metals, their use, 
and the service that goes with their 
purchase, write for this 24-page 
booklet entitled “Electromet Prod- 
ucts and Service.” 


Electromet 


Ferro-Alloys & Metals 


Distributed through offices of Electro 
Metallurgical Sales Corporation in Bir- 
mingham, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
New York, Pittsburgh, and San Fran- 
cisco. In Canada: Electro Metallurgical 
Company of Canada, Limited, Welland, 
Ontario. 

































More loading capacity is the plea of every shipper today. 
More goods must be moved in a shorter period of time than 
ever before. One way to help meet these requirements is to 
construct freight cars with greater payload, less deadweight. 
And the ideal way to build rolling equipment with greater 
payloads and less deadweight is with N-A-X HIGH TENSILE, 
the superior low alloy steel. 

It is an established fact that it takes fewer tons of steel to 
produce freight cars of a given strength factor with N-A-X 
HIGH TENSILE than with plain carbon steel. And the 
equipment will last longer, cost less to operate. 

This is made possible by the inherent properties of N-A-X 
HIGH TENSILE, for it has high yield point, extremely high 


RAILROAD CARS — 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER 





ductility, high ultimate strength, unusual 

resistance to fatigue and impact, and 

greatly increased resistance to corrosion 

and abrasion. It goes through each step 

in fabrication smoothly, quickly. Its 

welding characteristics are excellent, responding equally 

well to all types. And because it is highly ductile, it can be 

cold formed with the ease and speed of mild carbon steel 

Build your freight cars and other rolling equipment with 

the economic advantages of N-A-X HIGH TENSILE— 

greater payloads, less deadweight. For additional informa- 

tion, ask for a Great Lakes engineer to call. Write, wire or 
telephone for one today. No obligation. 


Send for Booklet on our N-A-X 9100 Series — the Versatile Alloy Steel 





LIST OF 





PRODUCTS 

Hot Rolled Strip (down to 1 inch wide) . . . Hot Rolled Strip Sheets (up to 91 inches wide) . . . Spring Steel (carbon and 
alloy) . . . Merchant Bars . . . Forging Bars . . . Automobile Bumper Sections . . . Bar Mill Sections . . . N-A-X HIGH TENSILE 
Bars, Shapes, Sheets, Billets . . . Sheet Bars . . . Hot and Cold Rolled Sheets . .. Michigan Metal for Vitreous Enameling . . . Deep 
Drawing Quality (in all grades, widths up to 91 ins.) . . . Stran-Steel Metal Framing for Residential and Commercial Construction. 








GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION — DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ove Preiser 


Victory shells, large and small, are being forged and 
nosed on hydraulic presses built by Elmes . . . More- 
over, Elmes presses are turning out parts for guns, 
ships, planes, tanks and other war equipment. The 
Elmes line of hydraulic machinery and equipment is 
complete . . . including forging presses, forming and 
drawing presses, plastic molding presses, straightening 
and bending machines, accumulators, pumps, valves 
and accessories. Since 185] this organization has been 
gaining experience in the design and manufacture of 
precision equipment . . . which experience today is 
available to users of hydraulic installations. 


CHARLES F. ELMES ENGINEERING WORKS 
243 N. Mergen Street * Since 1851 * Chicage, Minois 
Also Manutactured in Conade * WIUAMS & WILSON, LTD. Distributors 


6 . 
’ 


METAL WORKING PRESSES @ PLASTIC MOLDING PRESSES @ PUMPS 
EXTRUSION PRESSES @© ACCUMULATORS @ VALVES @ ACCESSORIES 
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rouway’s RIGHT=ANGLED joapine 


Keeps Bearings Rolling 168 Hours a Week 


NO 
Compound Loads, 


se” Z NO Complicated Stresses. 


3 y They Give Maximum Capacity 
in Minimum Space. 


ABOVE — 
TYPE MCS Simple, right-angled loads carried on rollers of uniform 


Double Width Ra- cross-section .. . with no compound loads, no oblique loads 
dial With Separable to complicate the stresses . . . that’s why Rollway’s Solid 
Outer Race. Cylindrical Roller Bearings are tailor-made for the war-time 
RIGHT — TYPE DAT 168-hour week. 

Ping ar Dem Aa All loads are uniformly distributed. All races are parallel to the 
roller axis. There’s no pinching effect, no 
wedging of the rollers against the radius of 
the race. Sliding friction and wear-back of 


STANDARD SIZES FOR MOST APPLICATIONS — the ace. Sliding friction and 
Rollway’s unusually wide range of series and types Splitting the load into components of pure 
provides standard metric dimensions and tolerances thrust cant pure radial makes for compactness, 


for practically every design, providing both replace- hence yon can change your present bearings to 
ments and change-overs at lower cost. Send us your Rollway’s of higher capacity rating in the same 


, dimensional limits. 
drawings—particularly your conversions—for free ; 
In no other type of thrust bearing can so 


engineering analysis and bearing recommendations, . ; : 
f REG AO EN ’ : much capacity be obtained in so compact a 
& ee service tne Wee SUN EcEsy WO you. form. Short, accurately dimensioned rollers 
insure free rolling and low torque, regardless of 


the oil-film. And staggered position of the 

thrust rollers equalizes the distribution of wear. 

BEARING COMPANY, INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
BUILDING HEAVY-DUTY BEARINGS SINCE 1908 a = je | 34 8 gt G , 
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ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 
ubular Strength pws 


Corrosion-Resistance? 


You'll find both in Republic ELEC- 
TRUNITE Stainless Steel Tubing. 


ELECTRUNITE provides the high 
strength-weight ratio of Republic 
ENDURO Stainless Steel uniformly 
throughout every square-inch of the 

























tube. Because it is electric resistance 
welded, the weld area is as strong as 
the base metal, itself. 


ELECTRUNITE Stainless Steel 
Tubing possesses, too, all of the 
resistance to corrosion inherent in 
ENDURO—with no decrease in cor- 
rosion-resistance in the weld area. 


For applications in corrosive service 
—such as the agitator blades at the 
left — where high strength, light 
weight and resistance to corrosion 
are essential to low cost per year of 
service— where economy resulting 
from uniformity of fabrication is de- 
sired—there’s nothing better than 
Republic ELECTRUNITE Stainless 
Steel Tubing. 


Tell us your application. We'll be 
glad to,offer suggestions for length- 
ening service life and lowering 
maintenance cost. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND . OHIO 
Berger Manufacturing Division 
Culvert Division « Niles Steel Products Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division « Truscon Steel Company 
Export Department: Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 








epublic 
ELECTRUNITE 


ELECTRIC RESISTANCE WELDED STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 


Also Boiler Tubes +++ Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes +++ Mechanical Tubing 










PRODUCTION STRATEGY 
PREVENTS A TRAGEDY 


‘Se, 


Site, 
Pa epee. 


Milling keyways in stern diving- 
plane shaft—a typical job for 
MO-MAX steel. 


@ 2173A 
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Pipe Bending 


Most BENDS can be made cold on this powerful 200-ton 
Southwark hydraulic pipe bending press. Time required 
for heating the pipe is saved and distortion of bend due 
to cooling shrinkage is eliminated. : 

Self-contained, this oil operated Southwark hydrau- 
lic press is under perfect control of the operator at all 
times —a feature particularly valuable during difficult 
bends. Southwark pipe bending presses are time and 
money savers. 

Southwark builds a complete line of shipbuilding 
machinery including bending rolls, plate planers, keel 
benders, sectional flanging presses and joggling presses. 
New designs in these hydraulic presses and power tools 
are helping shipbuilders do a better job faster. Write for 
Bulletin K-160 which illustrates many of these products. 

Baldwin Southwark Division, The Baldwin Locomotive 


Works, Philadelphia; Pacific Coast Representative, The 
Pelton Water Wheel Co., San Francisco, California. 

















Milwaukee Rotary Head Milling Machine 


The Milwaukee Rotary Head Milling Machine, primarily developed for KEARNEY & TRECKER 
tool and die making, is increasingly being used to meet peak production Naasts eh 
demands on a variety of milling operations. Fast — versatile — flexible — ef. i 

it performs layout, milling, drilling. precision boring and slotting opera- 

tions with improved accuracy and usually decreases costs. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORP., MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A. 


ey 
Ol ntwauboc MILLING MACHINES 





Standard Machines Do Special Jobs in a 
Converted “Juke Box" Plant, See p. 30 
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Conversion or Shut Down 

Alternate Materials Aid Conservation of Nation’s Scarce Metals 
Allocation Classifications System Established by WPB 

Steel Industry Sponsors Advertising Campaign on Salvage 

Harvester Salvages Worn-Out Machines in Special Shop 
Priorities—A llocations—Prices 

WPB Takes Control of Instruments, Valves and Regulators 

Priority Regulation To Bring 10,000 Metal Consumers Under PRP 
Tin Can Salvage Programs To Be Launched in 36 Communities 
WPB Adopts Uniform Policy for Appeals from Limitation Orders 
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Canadian Steel Put Under PRP Rules 
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IN THE BATTLE OF PRODUCTION 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


All over America, engineers and production 
men are converting plants to war needs. 
These men know they can...upon request... 
get helpful suggestions from us about ways to 
speed up the working of metals and alloys. 

This helpful information has been mobil- 
ized into convenient charts, pamphlets and 
other printed pieces. These tools-in-type range 
from technical data for engineers to simpli- 
fied reports on performance of alloys contain- 


ing Nickel under specific operating conditions. 


Here, also, are correlated latest reports 
from the field about selection, fabrication and 
uses of ferrous and non-ferrous Nickel Alloys. 


And, as further support for your battle of 
production, we offer personal assistance from 
members of our technical staff. With recent 
experience in many plants facing materials 
difficulties, these men become especially 
helpful. During wartime, Nickel... and in- 
formation about Nickel ... must go where it 
best serves the United Nations, 


» * Michel 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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N EW S Effective use of all our materi- 

als for most effective war pro- 
duction is the subject of last week’s major news. 
Chief development was the announcement of a 
classification system which will enable the War 
Production Board to trace the flow of materials 
from primary production to finished products 
(p. 36). It will supersede a variety of “use” 
classifications now covered by “M” orders. Its 
purpose is to provide a basis for more effective 
allocations of materials. The new system is to 
apply on all orders placed after June 30. STEEL 
will publish the details of this system after 
final revisions have been made. 


To conserve materials all new construction 
has been brought under rigid control (p. 58). 
Much progress has been made in finding substi- 
tutes for scarce metals (p. 34). WPB has issued 
a revised list of scarce metals (p. 62). Beryl- 
lium is under complete allocations (p. 45). The 
oil refiners have reduced their use of highly 
alloyed steels (p. 42); sump pumps have been 
simplified to save copper. WPB has assumed 
control over many types of instruments and 
regulators and control valves (p. 43); use of 
black plate for bottle caps is restricted; coat- 
ings containing certain organic binders or pig- 
ments no longer may be used on large-sized 
steel containers. Manufacture of most musical 
instruments is to be prohibited (p. 44). 


Most users of metals will be forced to make 
use of the Production Requirements Plan to ob- 
tain materials during third quarter (p. 44). 
WPB has formulated a uniform policy for ap- 
peals from limitation orders (p. 45). The ware- 
house reporting form, PD-83, has been revised 
(p. 40). Refractory brick inventory restrictions 
have been lifted (p. 42). 


Some of the many special problems involved 
in connection with working under government 
contracts are presented (p. 76) in the first of 
a series on this important subject—important 
because the drafting of your contract may de- 
termine your profits or losses. 


Steel production 
last week con- 


PRODUCTION 


tinued unchanged at 99 per cent of ingot capac- 
ity (p. 37) and pig iron output is advancing as 
additional stacks go into blast (p. 121). 

To insure maintenance of capacity output of 
iron and steel the iron and steel industry is 
about to launch an advertising campaign of un- 


this issue of GTBEL 


precedented type. Through the American Iron 
and Steel Institute (p. 37) it will spend be- 
tween $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 on advertising 
aimed at stimulating the collection of all sorts 
of salvageable materials that can be used for 
war production. Included are iron and steel, 
nonferrous metals, rubber, tin cans, cooking 
fats and others. 


This week's feature on “conversion” (pp. 30- 
33) is an eleventh-hour warning to those manu- 
facturers who have not yet converted to war 
production and desire to do so. For their bene- 
fit the story as to how to proceed to get such 


work is re-told. 
TECHNICAL Technical data on the 
properties of the new 
NE. (National Emergency) steels has begun to 
accumulate as a result of single-heat test re- 
sults reported by consumers who have worked 
with the new materials. STEEL herewith pre- 
sents graphed information on a number of the 
new steels; additional graphs will be published 
in subsequent issues. The American Iron and 
Steel Institute, at the request of WPB’s Iron 
and Steel Branch, is the vehicle for distributing 
this information (p. 66). 

Dr. C. B. F. Young discusses the problems 
involved in converting the plating industry to 
war production (p. 70) and suggests procedure 
to work out a means of using its production 
facilities. 

Straightening heat-treated parts is a simple 
and quick job when employing the easily con- 
structed setup described (p. 82) by J. B. Fro- 
blom. It is especially suitable for handling 
work on a production basis. 


Cold-worked copper alloys and other nonfer- 
rous metals are joined easily (p. 100) at low 
temperatures without grain growth, loss of 
hardness or need for reworking, by use of an 
electric-resistance brazing process. 

Now that manufacture of 


MARKETS = | 
» many civilian products 


is being discontinued so that materials can be 
used for war production steel mills are receiv- 
ing fewer orders—but these usually call for 
larger tonnages for delivery over longer pe- 
riods (p. 121). Price extras on the new NE 
steels, for alloy content, have been established 
p. 132). A price formula has been established 
for malleable castings (p. 42). 


















Inland Men Answer America’s Call 
with Millions of Man-Hours 


At Inland every man is keyed to his job. He knows 
that a full hour’s work, every hour, by every man 
and machine, is the solemn obligation each worker 
owes to America in this time of crisis. That is why 
Inland men, working day and night, will give about 
43,000,000 man-hours to America’s war effort in 1942. 


Inland maintenance men are faithfully keeping equip- 
ment fit for continuous maximum production—Inland 
steelmakers are producing the finest steel, in greater 
quantities, than ever before—Inland metallurgists are 
following every step in the control of quality, and 
are spending endless hours searching for new steels 
and better methods with which to serve America. 


TIN PLATE + BARS + 


RAILS «+ 


INLAN 


Dearb ' Ctr, ; Cc} e 


SHEETS + STRIP + 


PLATES -+ 
TRACK ACCESSORIES - 


Every available piece of Inland equipment is in use. 
Idle machine hours are at the irreducible mini- 
mum. Every hour of every machine is counting 
more than ever before — and, output per machine is 


record high. 


Here and there throughout the plant, Inland engi- 
neers and construction men are rushing new projects 
—projects that will soon provide America with more 
Inland man-hours, machines, and steel. 


Inland men, answering America’s call by putting 
60 work-minutes into every work-hour, will produce 
millions of tons of vital steel before the close of 1942. 
PILING 


FLOOR PLATE + STRUCTURALS > 


REINFORCING BARS 


STEEL CO. 


New York 
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INVESTIGATIONS, 





INCENTIVES AND WARTIME PROFITS 

















Investigation of war profits of the Lincoln Electric Co. by the House 
Naval Affairs Committee raises three points of interest to industry: 
(1) Tactics employed by the committee's counsel, (2) possibilities 

of incentive pay and (3) the question of what constitutes profiteering. 







In the Lincoln case, which is typical, the committee's counsel released 
to newspapers only information which would reflect adversely upon the 

company. He cited bonuses and salaries for 1941, but not for previous 
years. He compared selling prices and costs — before taxes and before 
deducting certain important cost items. 













This practice of releasing damaging information and withholding miti- 
gating or explanatory data is unfair. Even if the accused later thor- 
oughly justifies his behavior, his story never quite catches up with 
the counsel's initial destructive charges. These tactics should be 
modified. 














The second point — incentive pay — deserves more attention than it 
has received. Weeks before the investigation, James F. Lincoln pre- 
sented figures to members of the Associated Business Papers showing 
that whereas the profits of the Lincoln company remained stationary, 
the selling prices of its products had been reduced drastically over 
a long period of years while the income of employes had mounted sharply. 
















These figures show conclusively that efficiently operated private 
enterprise is the real fountain head of a more abundant life. The 
Naval Affairs Committee evidence simply reveals that for eight years 
the Lincoln achievement has been accentuated by a bold incentive plan. 


This plan is simple. In 1934 salaries were scaled down to permit the 
company "to skate through a tough period without going broke." Liberal 
bonuses, keyed to productivity, were introduced. The plan has worked 
amazingly well. Its success should prompt industry to review its study 
of incentives. 


The third point — the question of what is a fair profit on war orders 
— merits careful study. The government's attitude so far is not help- 
ful; it puts too much stress on what the government pays to the contrac- 
tor and not enough on what the contractor contributes to the war effort. 
On the other hand, some contractors are prone to value their contribu- 
tions too highly. 












Impartial experts should be able to place an equitable value upon war 
work. Why shouldn't government and industry work toward a yardstick of 


fair compensation for war performance? 


Editor-in-Chief 






Is your plant between 


“The Devil and the Deep Blue Sea” as it faces .... 


CON 
% 
“cept Mi? 


FROM HERE OUT, this one test 
must be applied to every decision 
regarding business—“Does it help 
win the war?” 

That means producers of nones- 
sential items must stop present op- 
erations to make their facilities, 
raw materials and manpower avail- 
able for essential war production. 

That means construction of new 
plants that cannot get into produc- 
tion quickly must be stopped. 

That means your plant must get 
into essential war or civilian pro- 
duction or shut down for the dur- 
ation. 

If you have been foresighted, you 


Much of the information here was 
obtained from the booklet, Producing 
for War, published by Research Insti- 
tute of America, 292 Madison avenue, 
New York. 


already have or are lining up your 
facilities to key them into our war 
production effort. 

If you have not been foresighted, 
you yet have a few short weeks 
in which you can change over your 
plant before the general stop-pro- 
duction order goes into effect in 
August. 

BUT YOU MUST ACT, YOU 
MUST GET GOING QUICKLY, for 
right now you are in the war econo- 
my. Your business’ chance of sur- 
vival depends upon how fast you 
can get into production of war goods 
or civilian necessities. 

What to do? Let table on p. 33 be 
your guide to war work. It shows 
what others have already done. 

Let’s see what the steps to con- 


version really involve! 

Step One: Put a good engineer on 
the job full time, for engineers as 
a rule appear best able to convince 
government officials of your ability 
to handle war production work. Too, 
an engineer familiar with your pro- 
duction equipment and what it will 
do is in the best position to see 
production possibilities for your 
plant as he contacts the various gov- 
ernment agencies and prime con- 
tractors. True it is that many men 
in the selling branch of a business 
have successfully obtained war work 
for their firms, but since technical 
production problems are usually in- 
volved in converting to war work, 
a technical man will usually be able 
to present your plant’s abilities more 
effectively. 


But whatever you do, assign some 
one man to following through on 
your war production and conversion 
program—some man who can head 
the whole effort and co-ordinate the 
work of your various departments 
and officials as they seek to get 
your plant into war work. 


Step Two: Make a detailed survey 
of your facilities. This means mak- 
ing up your war sales kit. To show 
your ability, experience and equip- 
ment clearly and in detail and to 
make it a forceful hard-hitting sell- 
ing piece, it should cover: 

—Your business background— 
what products you have made and 
with what success. 

Any previous experience in war 
production. 

—Any peacetime product'~ ex- 
perience which in any way fits you 


Fig. 1—Instead of juke boxes, this man- 

ufacturer is now making control instru- 

ments for the Army and Navy, based 

on the juke-box selection device for- 

merly made. Here a workman is busy 

setting up a precision cylindrical 
grinder 


STEEL 








Fig. 2—The technical skill this worker 
has developed in running multiple drill 
presses will soon be utilized in war 
work, for as soon as juke boxes now 
in process of completion are finished, 
electrical control devices will be made 
for the Army 


especially for the kind of war pro- 
duction job you seek. 


Financial statement. 


—Earnings record for a represent- 
ative number of years. 


—List of important customers. 

—Description of your plant, its 
construction, age, floor snace, land 
available for expansion, etc. Photos 
help. 

Location of your plant. 

Transportation facilities. 

List of machine tools and equip- 
ment, describing in detail the types, 
sizes, manufacturer and serial num- 
bers, age, state of repair, previous 
use, etc. 

—Tolerance to which shop usually 
works and closest tolerance to which 
shop has worked. 

—Complete description of your 
assemblage facilities, special proc- 
essing equipment, tool and die equip- 
ment, plating equipment, foundry 
equipment, etc. 

—Describe facilities for handling 
materials in process. 

—Power sources. 

—Shipping facilities. 

—Water supply. 

—Number of hours each machine 
is idle weekly. THIS IS IMPOR- 
TANT. 

—Experience and ability of each 
member of the managerial and su- 
pervisory staff, engineering and 
technical personnel. 

—Number and type of skilled 
workers now employed. 

—Labor history—turnover, strikes, 
etc. 

—Wage rates. 

—Make-up of personnel—migra- 
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tory, alien, etc. 

Available supply of workmen 
competition from other plants, pre- 
vailing wage rates, etc. 

Number of shifts now operating 
and length of each. Number of 
shifts which could be worked with 
available workmen. 

Your plans for war production, 
studies made or other background 
for these plans. 

Something about your produc- 
tion methods. 

Training efforts and nossibilities 
for handling more exacting work. 

Additional factory space avail- 
able. 

Inspection facilities available. 

Prepare your case as forcibly and 
effectively as you know how. Use 
everv selling device that you know 
to impress military procurement 
men with -our experience and abili- 
ty, your financial strength, your 
engineering and production talent, 
































your machine and manpower, your 
general reliability and every other 


factor on which you try to sell 
your normal customers. Use this 
sales kit on every man you contact 
in seeking war work. 

Use price as a selling weapon. 
Although the Army and Navy want 
munitions and ordnance at any cost, 
price is still an important factor. 
Cut your price to the bone if neces- 
sary to get your plant started on 
war work. 

Third Step: Get in touch with 
vour nearest field office of the 
Contract Distribution Branch of the 
War Production Board. See list in 
Steet, April 20, 1942, Section Two, 
p. 26. There you will be placed in 
contact with prime contractors who 
may be able to use your machines 
and manpower. There your facili- 
ties will be registered and made 
known to others who may need 
them. There you will be able to 
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examine exhibits of parts wanted. 
There you will find specialists to 
advise what further steps you can 
take. 

Step Four: Get a copy of Army 
Purchase Information Bulletin from 
the Office of the Under Secretary 
of War Department, Washington, 
and put yourself in touch with your 
nearest Army district procurement 
office. The bulletin mentioned 
carries complete details on Army 
purchasing methods, items pur 
chased, and through what offices; 
details on bids, etc. 

Step Five: Write the Navy’s Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, Washington, for a 
copy of the booklet, Selling to the 
Navy. It carries corresponding in- 
formation on Navy buying activi- 
ties. 

Step Six: Write Research Insti- 
tute of America, 292 Madison ave- 
nue, New York, for a copy of its 
publication, Producing for War. 
There you will find many other sug- 
gestions as to offices of govern- 
ment buying agencies and how to 
contact them effectively. 

Step Seven: Find out where your 
nearest local office of the Ordnance 
Department is and visit it to see 
the exhibits of needed war items 
and to consult with Ordnance De- 
partment officials on how to get 
into war work. 

Step Eight: From all _ these 
sources, you will have before you 
a wide assortment of exhibits, blue- 
prints, specifications, shopping lists, 
bid lists, etc. Study these care- 
fully and explode the likely looking 
items into “bits and pieces”. 

Step Nine: Check the operations 
required to produce and assemble 
the parts. Perhaps you will find 
some you are not sufficiently ex- 
perienced to handle. 

Step Ten: Make a list of the things 
that you may be able to handle. 
List them according to the demand 
for them. 

Step Eleven: Check your ma- 
chines, tolerances, assembly facili- 
ties to see what jobs on the list 
you can turn out with a minimum 
of new machinery and rearrange- 
ment and with a maximum of vol- 
ume and speed. If possible, re- 
member it is desirable to start out 


Fig. 3. (Above)—This operator is already 
doing war work. He is using a universal 
milling machine equipped with a high 
speed vertical milling attachment. All 
photos from Office for Emergency Man- 
agement, by Gruber 
Fig. 4. (Left)—Here’s a big die stamping 
press rated 130 tons and formerly used 
for blanking and forming sheet metal 
parts. Now it makes cases for control 
instruments for our armed forces. By 
the middle of March, more than 12 of 
the 30 companies making automatic 
phonographs (juke boxes) were pro- 
ducing parts for bomb sights, gun tur- 
rets, shell fuzes and the like 
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with something you can surely 
handle with your available facili- 
ties, keeping in mind that these 
can be expanded later as you get 
further into war work and procure- 
ment officials become better ac- 
quainted with what you can do. 

Step Twelve: Make up tentative 
cost estimates and production plans. 
Make trial runs if possible. Then 
go after a contract. 

REMEMBER, there are several 
ways in which you can utilize your 
facilities in war work. First, you 
may be able to continue making 
the same thing and shift your mar- 
ket from civilian customers to the 
Army, Navy, Lend-Lease, etc. Sec- 
ond, you may redesign your prod- 
uct by making minor adjustments 
that fit it for military use. For 
example, a shop handling miscellane- 
ous screw machine contracts for 
automobile plants simply reset a 
few of its automatics and now pro- 
duces fuze components. 

Third, you may retool to turn 
out a .new and entirely different 
product. Fourth, you may build 
an entirely new plant and equip 
it with new machines for making 
an entirely new item. Of course, 
this possibility is practically out 
now because of the time element. 
An example of this type of conver- 
sion is an oil-well-pump maker who 
started from scratch and now pro- 
duces anti-aircraft guns. 

Fifth, you may utilize the com- 
pany’s management, technical and 
supervisory experience and talent to 
head a group of smaller plants in 
a “mother hen” setup in which you 
co-ordinate and supervise their ac- 
tivities; or you may manage a gov- 
ernment constructed and owned 
plant on a fee basis; etc. 

Often a comparatively minor ad- 
justment may put you in line for 
converting to war production. You 
won’t know until you investigate. 
For example, WPB engineers dis- 
covered that a spindle used in con- 
struction of torpedoes was almost 
the same as certain shoe machine 
spindles. Jewelry manufacturers 
have been able to use their equip- 
ment to make electric meters for 
the Signal Corps. Manufacturers of 
common pins have been able to util- 
ize their facilities in making needles 
and wire work for the Navy. 

Study the list of conversions car- 
ried in the table. Incidentally, this 
table includes a fairly complete list 
of the ordnance items being pur- 
chased in quantity for our armed 
services. Too, it shows how typical 
manufacturing equipment through- 
out a wide range of operations has 
been converted to war production. 
Studying this tabulation should be 
of help in suggesting possibilities, 
for you can probably find in it plants 
making products similar to yours. 
Upon noting what items others are 
making to contribute to our war 
effort, you should be able to judge 
where your facilities might fit in 
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TYPICAL FACILITY CONVERSION 


Peacetime Products: 
Adding machines ' 
Agricultural implements 


Automatic lead pencils 

Automobile accessories 

Automobile bodies : 
Automobile cranks, brakes, rods, etc. 
Automobile engines and motor cars 
Automobile loading devices 
Automobile steering gears 
Automobiles 


Automotive specialties 


Batteries, spark plugs, radio parts, r 


skates 
Boats and lighters 
Dottle caps, bottlers, dairy and 
machine closures and cork insulation 
Box toes 
Buses and trolleys 
Business machines and appliances 
Canner’s mach‘nery 
Canning and cooking apparatus 
Cans and food containers 
Cash registers and business machines 


oller 


packers 


Casters, wheels, and furniture hardware 


Clamps, magneto couplings, etc. 

Coin-operated vending machines and 
cream freezers 

Commercial steel castings 

Conveyors, excavators, stokers, 

Cooling systems and equ!pment 

Cork and glass products 

Cotton mill machines (looms) 

Cranks, ball 

Die casting (non-ferrous) 

Drop forgings 


Electric cleaners, clothes washers, etc 

Electric elevators 

Eleetric equipment 

Electric fans, dryers, heaters, motors 

Electric refrigerators 

Electric storage batteries 

Electric utility outdoor cquipment 

Electric welded pipe 

Enameled steel stamping, specialties 
signs 


Fabricated basic steel products 

Fabricated piping and air 
equipment 

Fire sprinklers and alarms 

Fireworks and toys 

Flexible shafts, electric household 
ances, electric shavers, etc 

Gas stove burners, valves and lighters 

Glass moulds 

Hardware 

heating and cooling systems 

Household appliances 

Jewelry 

Lawn mowers 

Linoleum and floor coverings 

Locomotive type boilers 

Matches 

Metal fabricators and enameling 


Metal household specialties 

Milling and drilling machines, 
lathes, dial indicators and gages 

Mimeograph brand products 

Mining machinery 

Motor cars 

Motor cooling equipment 

Office furniture 

Oil well and drillers’ supplies 

Pipe fittings and valves 

Pipe organs 

Plumbing and sanitary fixtures 


ice- 


chain belts 


and 


conditioning 


appli 


precision 


Portable machinery, agricultural mple 
ments, hydraulic presses, sawmill ma 
chines 


Postal meters 
Precision instruments 
Printing presses 


Pumps and woodworking machinery 

Pumps, meters, valves 

Radio-phonographs 

Radio vibrators, antennas 

Rail and wire products 

Railroad cars 

Railroad locomotives 

Railway signals 

Razors 

Rolled copver plate 

Rolled steel products 

Roller skates, wheels 

Sash doors, and blinds 

Screens—steel sash, dies, pulleys 

Screw machine products, milling machi 
and hair clipping machines 

Sheet metal novelties 

Shoe and harness machinery 

Shoes—-men’s 

Silk ribbons (alse silk goods) 

Springs and meta! stampings 

Steel-lead containers 

Steel products 

Steel vaults 

Stoves, sheet metal products, ct 

Textile mach 

Textile trimmings, etc 

Tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, 
special machines 

Vacuum cleaner: 

Valves, cocks 

Washing and ironing machine: 

Watches 

Watch bracelets 

Wheelbarrows and road 


keys, etc 


gages 


scrapers 


nes 


and 


War Products: 


. Automatic pistols 


Artillery shell 

Combat wagons and gun carriages 
Ammunition components 

Shell, 37 m/m 

Airplane parts 

Fuze, P.D. M 52 

Airplane type combat tank engines 
M.C. mounts 

Machine guns 

Artillery projectiles 

Cartridge cases 75 m/m 

Bullet cores 


. Fuze, B.D., M 5 


Pontoon bridges 


Mounts, tripod cal. .50) 
Seabbards 
Machining, 75 
Artillery shell 
Ammunition boxes 

Fuze, P.D., M51 (metal parts) 
Gas mask canisters 


m/m H.E. shel 


Bomb fuzes 

Fuze, P.D. M56, metal parts 
Fuze, anti-tank mine 

Shell, R.F., H. E. 40 m/m 
Tripods for anti-aircraft guns 


Mounts T 2, 90 m/m 
Helmets 

Shell, 3” M42B2 

Shot, S.A.P., 37 m/m, M74 
Casing, burster M6 . 
Booster, M22 

Machining, artillery shell 
Mounts, trivod, M.G. cal ™ 
Recoil mechanisms for 3” A.A. guns 
Cartridge cases, 105 m/m Howitzer 
Flares, A.C., para., M 26 

Airplane parts 

Fuze, P.D., M48 (metal parts? 
Shell, 75 m/m, M48 (M) 

Demolition bombs and torpedy parts 


Anti-tank mine 
Armor piercing projectiles 


Bomb bodies 

Artillery ammunition components 
Signals, A. 

percussion, No. 253 

(metal parts? 


Fuze, 
Fuze, percussion, M31 
Burster, M7 for bomb 
Cartridge cases, 37 m/m 
S.ehting devices, cal 1) rifles 
Fuze, T.S.R., MS4 

Fuze, B.D. M58 

Machining shrapnel 

Machining, 75 m/m artillery shel 
Track shoe links on tanks 
Aircraft cartridge signals 

Shell, 105 m/m (M) 

Case Cart., 105 How 

Anti-tank mines, H.E 


Gages 

Fuze. B.D. M5# 

Light combat tanks 
Light combat tanks 
Airplane landing wheels 
Bomb containers 
Machining, 155 
Hand grenades 
Saddle frames 
Machining artillery shell 


m/m shell 


81 m/m machine mounts 
Bomb mechanisms 


. Navigation compasses 


Gun—howitzer parts Recoil mechanisms fo 
155 m/m howitzers 

Machining, artillery shell 

Fuze. percussion, No. 255, 2 

Bomb fuzes and parts 

Fuze, bomb, M10‘ 

Art liery shell 

Artillery shell forgings 

Machining 155 m/m shell 

Machining, artillery shell 

Primers, perc., M23A1 

Metal components for ammunition 

” anti-aircraft gun forgings 

Metal pts. for boosters 

Cart. cases, 37 m/m, M17 

Fuze, P.D., M52 


mm 


Projectiles, ball, 20 m/m 
Links, for 20 m/m gun M1 
Shot, A.P. 20 m/m 
Helmet linings 
Silk, parachute 
Gas mask parts 
Ammunition adapters and 
Forgings. 75 m/m H.E. shell 
Shell, 105 m/m (M) 

Metallic belt links 

Mounts, tripod 

Ammunition belts 


pyrotechnics 


boosters 


Gages, mfg. 37 
Gas mask parts 
Shell, 20 m/m, H.E 
Anti-tank mine H.E 
Mechanical time fuzes 
Booster, M22 
Ammunition carts for machine guns 


m/m guns 


(metal parts) 
M1 












How Alternate Materials Aid in 


Conserving Nation's Scarce Metals 


Increased output of military weapons from limited supplies of critical 


goods is new keynote of war effort . . . General Electric engineer 


explains use of substitutes to save aluminum, tin, alloy steels, cop- 


MORE production from available 
materials. This goal, enunciated by 
Donald M. Nelson and other high 
WPB officials, as well as by engi- 
neers and industrialists, increasing- 
ly will keynote the country’s war 
effort. 

It will entail closer conservation 
of critical materials by use of alter- 
nates and more effective salvage of 
scrap. 

Much already has been accom- 
plished; much more is necessary. 

Necessity for saving scarce ma- 
terials through use of substitutes, 
especially in nonfunctional parts, 
was recognized when the “defense 
program” first was started. It be- 
came more acute with the decision 
to lend-lease aid to the democracies, 
It became of vital importance with 
this country’s entry into the war, 
and’ the subsequent intensification 
of the armament program, ship 
sinkings and enemy occupation of 
the sources of many of the critical 
materials. 

Rapidity with which the conserva- 
tion measures were made necessary 
has made it extremely difficult 
for engineers to change over speci- 
fications to utilize noncritical ma- 
terials, but in many cases it has 
been done. 

Early in the program the defense 
agency asked technical committees 
of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute and most of the engineering 
societies to investigate what sub- 
stitutions could be made. Resulting 
data eased the problem of many 
manufacturers when WPB forbade 
the use of the scarce materials in 
non-war articles, 

As a result much progress has 
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per, chromium and nickel 


been made in saving tin through 
use of nonmetallic containers; and 
the installation of electrolytic plat- 
ing lines. Silver plating was re- 
vealed as a satisfactory substitute 
for more critical materials; now 
the Treasury’s silver hoard will be 
used as a substitute for copper. 
Iron powder was studied as a 
substitute for bronze. Lead base 
coatings, and in some cases non- 
metallic inorganic and organic coat- 


ings, were found satisfactory where 
zinc formerly was used. Now one 
culvert manufacturing subsidiary 
of a steel producer is using wood 
for steel—as a war expedient. 

Manufacturers of fluorescent 
lighting fixtures are studying re 
placement of steel and metal with 
such substitutes as laminated paper, 
hard board, pressed wood, plastics 
and asbestos cement. 


The figures some companies 


JOHN HORN, General Electric engineer. displays samples of armature connections 

made with low tin content solders and a motor bearing with lead-base babbitt. 

General Electric is saving about 200,000 pounds of tin annually by such sub- 
stitutions 


STEEL 








CAST or fabricated steel has replaced aluminum in the crossheads of these cubicle 
switchgears. having type FH, 15.000-volt 2000 amp oil circuit breakers. By this 
substitution, General Electric Co. is saving 75.000 pounds of aluminum annually 


quote on savings of scarce metals 
are impressive. For example, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., recently an- 
nounced 2,000,000 pounds of brass 
and other vital war materials will 
be saved yearly as result of substi- 
tuting thinly-coated iron and steel 
lamp bases for brass. 


General Electric Co. is saving 
350,000 pounds of aluminum annual- 
ly by using other materials in 
nameplates of GE products. 

John Horn, of GE’s Engineering 
General Department, speaking be- 
fore the Northeastern District 
meeting of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers at Schenec- 
tady recently, gave a comprehensive 
presentation of his company’s pro- 
gram and the savings that are being 
accomplished in scarce metals. 


As early as the fall of 1940, GE 
engineers and metallurgists, he 
said, saw the possibility of severe 
shortages in some metals that now 
have a high scarcity rating. This 
was particularly true of aluminum 
and steps were taken to keep alu- 
minum out of new designs and to 
replace aluminum in any redesign- 
ing efforts on existing apparatus. 


Refrigerator trays were changed 
to copper and ther: io steel. Stain- 
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less steel in refrigerator evaporators 
was replaced by carbon steel. Vari- 
ous household equipment, formerly 
made of aluminum, was changed 
over to steel. 

In general, conservation has been 
resolved into three classes, Mr. 
Horn explained. One is by straight 


substitution involving a _ direct 
change from one material _ to 
another without any significant 


modifications in design or in appli- 
cation. A second class can be visu- 
alized to involve a reduction in the 
quantity of material used, which 
often requires the finding of new 
ways of using and fabricating the 
material in question. 


Structurals More Easily Replaceable 


A third class may take in the 
change to alternates with a conse- 
quent need for changes in design 
and most likely also in manufac- 
turing. 

Specifically, Mr. Horn explained 
what the company has done to con- 
serve aluminum, tin, alloy steels, 
copper, chromium and nickel. 

“All of these materials,” Mr. Horn 
said, “have a conspicuous place on 
the long list of materials which 
have been used freely heretofore in 
GE design and production. Some of 


these materials are more easily re- 
placeable than others, and this is 
especially true of those that are 
used for structural purposes as 
contrasted with operational func- 
tions. It is natural therefore that 
the conservation effort has been 
most effective in eliminating or re- 
ducing the consumption of these 
structural materials. 

“Except for alloy steel, aluminum 
stands foremost among those of 
the foregoing materials that have 
usage principally in_ structural 
members, not considering the ap- 
plication of aluminum as conductors 
in cast squirrel-cage motor rotors, 
in large rotating apparatus wind 
ings, and in busbars. Its use in 
structural parts is largely predicat- 
ed upon its light weight, its cor- 
rosion resistance, and the relative 
ease with which it can be formed 
or cast into the desired shape. 


Steel Favored Substitute 


“For most of its structural uses 
in sheet form or in rolled shapes 
the commonly applicable substitute 
is steel, whereas when it comes to 
die castings, zinc is taking more 
and more of its place although 
bronze also figures as its substitute. 

“To mention but an example, the 
latter is true in the case of brush 
holders where zinc tends to lead 
to the troubles of sticking brushes. 
Recently, very promising fabricated 
steel brush holders have also been 
produced as replacements for alumi- 
num _ holders. 

“The largest reduction on record 
to date in the General Electric Co., 
in the effort to make substitutions 
for aluminum, covers some 5 mil- 
lion pounds of aluminum which 
were eliminated in one year’s time 
prior to December, 1941, from the 
production of household refriger- 
ators—a now extinct line. 

“Other sizeable reductions in the 
yearly consumption of aluminum in. 
clude 1,300,000 pounds in meter pro- 
duction, 550,000 pounds in indus- 
trial control gear, 360,000 pounds in 
street lighting equipment, 200,000 
pounds in lightning protective de- 
vices and 165,000 pounds in switch- 
gear construction. A list of similar 
reductions in the manufacture of 
other lines of apparatus would be 
a lengthy one but the foregoing 
may be sufficient as indications of 
what has been accomplished in a 
serious effort to conserve aluminum 
by substitution. 

“Turning back to the reduction 
accomplished in the industrial con- 
trol branch, the largest item by far 
takes in structural members and 
enclosing cases which have been 
changed over mostly to steel. A 
few of the other major items take 
in cast aluminum bases and bearing 
brackets where zinc has figured 
prominently as a replacement ma- 
terial. It may be interesting to 

(Please turn to Page 59) 
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Allocation Classification 


Plan Established by WPB 


Symbols must be placed on all orders by manufacturers, fabricators 


and primary producers after June 30, and on all orders which call 


for delivery after July 31... End-use of materials must be identified 


WASHINGTON 

SIMPLE, uniform classification 
system which will enable the War 
Production Board to trace the flow 
of materials in terms of end-use, 
from primary producers to finished 
products was announced by the 
board last week. 

The new allocation classifications, 
to be used on purchase orders and 
reports to WPB, will supersede a 
variety of use classifications now re- 
quired under materials (“M”) or- 
ders. 

Allocation classification symbols 
must be used on all orders placed 
by manufacturers, fabricators and 
primary producers after June 30, 
and on all such orders which call 
for deliveries after July 31, regard- 
less of when the orders for mate- 
rials were placed. 

To facilitate use of the symbols, 
they should be placed on purchase 
orders at an earlier date wherever 
possible. 

Applications under the Production 
Requirements Plan for the fourth 
quarter of this year must identify 
the end-use of materials for which 
application is made by means of this 
standard allocation classification. 
The symbols will thus become a 
principal method of checking the re- 
quirements and distribution of ma- 
terials for war and essential civilian 
purposes, 

The classification is comparatively 
simple. Numbers from 1.00 to 23.00 
have been assigned to all major 
classes of military, industrial and 
civilian uses. These broad end-use 
classifications are subdivided as nec- 
essary by the use of numbers after 
the decimal point. For example, 
class 11.00 — communications — has 
under it subclass 11.10, telephone; 
11.20, radio; 11.30, telegraph. The 
order of the numbers bears no re- 
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lation to the relative importance of 
the use. 

In addition, letters known as pur- 
chasers’ symbols are assigned to 
broad classes .of purchasers, in- 
cluding Army, Navy, foreign pur- 
chasers, etc. Both the allocation and 
purchasers’ symbol will be placed 
on each contract or purchase order, 
so that the supplier and the WPB 
will be able to ascertain the end-use 
of the material ordered and the 
classification of the purchaser. 

Information obtained by use of 


the symbols will make possible a 
more accurate and effective alloca- 
tion of materials to war require- 
ments and to maintenance of essen- 
tial civilian industries such as trans- 
portation, electric power, health sup- 
plies communications, etc. 


The complete allocation classifica. 
tion is accompanied by an explana- 
tion and directions for use, which 
will make it easy for a producer to 
identify the symbols applicable in 
his business. Once these symbols 
have been identified, their use will 
be a fairly easy matter. 

All companies required to use the 
classification should place the ap- 
propriate symbols directly on all 
of their purchase orders, if they 
know the classification for which the 
material they order is to be used. 
Intermediate users and suppliers 
who do not have this information 
should receive it, as the classifica- 
tion comes into general use, on the 
purchase orders addressed to them, 
and should transmit the symbols on 
their own orders. 


ALLOCATION CLASSIFICATION 
SYMBOLS 


(NOTE: The symbol numbers have no re- 

lation to order of importance.) 
MILITARY 

Allocation 

Symbol 

Class 1.00—Aircraft—Production and Main- 
tenance (complete except for armament and 
ammunition—as approved by the Joint Air- 
craft Committee). 

Class 2.00—Ships, Production and Mainte- 
nance (complete except for armament and 
ammunition). 

2.10 Battleships. 
2.20 Aircraft Carriers. 





Anglo-American Production Chiefs Study Problems 


WAR Production Board Chairman Donald M. Nelson offers a light to Oliver 
Lyttelton, British Minister of Production. as the two began a series of important 


conferences on Anglo-American war production problems. 


NEA photo 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 
Week 


ended 
June 6 Change 1941 


Same 
week 
1940 


Pittsburgh 955 + 15 1005 80 
Chicago ... 105 — 25 101.5 86 
Eastern Pa. ... 9%6 + 5 97 73 
Youngstown ... 94 None 97 67 
Wheeling xi 81.5 + 35 88 79 
Cleveland ..... 94 None 93 82 
Buffalo .. 905 None 93 84 
Birmingham .. 9% None 95 85 
New England .. 89 — 6 90 66 
Cincinnati 915 —35 91.5 70 
ge RE eae Qs None 98 56 
ES ac 3 aos, — § 92 75 
Average .... 99 None *99 *81.5 
*Computed on basis of steelmaking 


capacity as of those dates. 





2.31 Escort Vessels (aircraft), combat, load- 
ed transports, and combat loaded cargo 
ships. 

2.32 Patrol Vessels. 

2.33 Landing craft including the following 


types: APM, 
tillery lighters, 
ing boats. 

40 Light Cruisers. 

.50 Destroyers includ ng escort 
.60 Submarines. 

70 All other types of naval craft. 

) Repairs to all naval vessels. 

) Ships for Maritime Commission. 

Class 3.00—Vehicles—Production and Main- 
tenance (complete except for armament and 
ammunition). 

3.10 Tanks and armored vehicles—all 
3.20 Vehicles, except rail 
types. 

Class 4.00—Armament and Weapons—Pro- 


ATL, YTL, tank lighters, ar- 
landing boats, support land- 


vessels. 


NNMNWNK 


types 
all other military 


duction and Maintenance (‘complete mounts 
and related equipment). 

4.10 Aircraft. 

4.20 Anti-aircraft, Barrage Balloon Equip- 


ment, A. A. Searchlights. 
: Artillery including railway and seacoast. 
Fire control, all types. 
Machine guns—ground, hand arms. 
Naval, all types. 
Tanks and ant!-tank. 
Weapons of all other types. 
Class 5.00—Ammunition—Production 
Maintenance (complete items). 
5.10 Ammunition 20 mm. and above. 
5.20 Ammunition, small arms below 20 mm. 
5.30 Bombs, depth charges, mines, and tor- 
pedoes. 
5.40 Propellants, chemicals, explosives. 
5.50 Pyrotechnics. 
Class 6.00—War Equipment 
Production and Maintenance 
related equipment). 


and 


and Supplies— 
(complete with 


6.10 Chemical Warfare equipment and sup- 
plies. 
6.20 Clothing, general supplies and subsis- 
tence. 


6.30 Mapping, Map Reproduction and photo- 
graphic equipment. 

6.40 Medical Equipment and supplies. 

6.50 Miltary field construction equipment. 

6.60 Military radio and wire communications, 
and Radar or electronic equipment—all types. 

6.70 Military railway including rail vehicles 
and bridge equ:pment. 


6.80 Supplies and equipment—all other mili- 


tary types. 
6.90 Supplies and equipment—al! other types. 
Class 7.00— War Facilities — Construction 


and/or Maintcnance. 

7.10 Air Fields, Bases, Camps, Coast Defense, 
Depots, Forts, Navy Yards, Posts, Stations 
—Continental U. S. A. 

7.20 Air F elds, Bases, Camps, Coast De- 
fense, Depots, Forts, Navy Yards, Posts, 
Stations—outside Continental U. S. . 

7.30—Munitions manufacturing facilities and 
proving grounds—government owned. 

7.40 Panama Canal. 

7.50 Shipyards and ship 
government owned. 


repair facilities 


INDUSTRIAL AND CIVILIAN 
Class 8.00—Raw Materials, Production and 


Processing of. 
8.10 All Metals, Production (including min- 
(Please turn to Page 134) 
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PRODUCTION . 


Steady 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots 


last week was unchanged at 99 per cent. 


Three districts advanced, four 


declined and five were unchanged. A year ago the rate was 99 per cent; two 
years ago it was 81% per cent, both computed on capacity as of these dates. 


Youngstown, O.—-With scrap sup- 
ply “just sufficient”, steel produc- 
tion held at 94 per cent last week, 
75 open hearths and three bessemers 
active. Republic Steel Corp. added 
an open hearth at week-end and 
plans to keep it in operation. This 
indicates 95 per cent production this 
week. 

Chicago—Dropped 2% points to 
104% per cent for furnace repairs. 
Scrap supply is adequate for cur- 
rent use. Two of the district’s six 
plants operated above 100 per cent. 

St. Louis—-Steady at 98 per cent; 
expected to continue in view of suf- 
ficient scrap and absence of impend. 
ing furnace repairs. 

Cleveland—Held at 94 per cent for 
the second week. 

New England—Receded 6 points 
to 89 per cent, with one interest con- 
tinuing at 100 per cent. 


Buffalo Furnaces returned to 


service after repair balanced those 
taken off and the rate remained at 


90% per cent, fourth consecutive 
week. 
Cincinnati—-Loss of 3.5 per cent, 


to 91% per cent resulted from fur- 
nace repairs. 

Birmingham, Ala.._Unchanged at 
95 per cent, 23 open hearths produc- 


ing. 

Central eastern seaboard Re- 
couped the preceding week’s loss 
from flood interruption, rising 5 


points to 96 per cent. Alan Wood 
Steel Co. plans to blow out a small 
blast furnace July 1 for relining. 

Detroit—Off 5 points to 87 per cent 
mainly for repairs. 

Pittsburgh—Several furnaces were 
relighted after repairs, advancing 
the rate 1% points to 95% per cent. 

Wheeling—Completion of repairs 
raised production 3% points to 81% 
per cent, 


Steel Industry Sponsors $1,560,000 


Advertising Campaign on Salvage 


NEW YORK 

A $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 adver- 
tising campaign on salvage was an- 
nounced last Friday by Robert W. 
Wolcott, president, Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa., and chairman 
of the scrap committee, American 
Iron and Steel Institute, New York. 
The campaign, which is being 
organized by the iron and steel in- 
dustry, is educational in character 
and broad in scope. It will pre- 
sent not only vital need for scrap 
iron and steel for war production, 
but will deal also with rubber, non- 


ferrous metals, cooking fat, tin 
cans, and other salvageable ma- 
terials, 


McCann-Erickson Inc., 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, has been 
selected to handle the advertising 
campaign developed by Leo Bur- 
nett and a group of Chicago adver- 
tising agencies under the auspices 
of the advertising council. Mr. Bur- 
nett will continue to supervise the 
campaign through its initial stages. 

This advertising, which is ex- 
pected to start early in July, is one 
of the first industry-sponsored cam- 
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paigns in behalf of a government 
program, It has approval of WP3’s 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation. 
Advertising will run in newspapers, 
both dailies and small town week- 
lies, magazines, radio, trade jour- 
nals and farm papers and will be 
synchronized with the government’s 
own information program to put 
the facts on salvage before the 
public. 

Industry and government have ai- 
ready been co-operating success- 
fully in collection of scrap iron and 
rubber from farms, where farm 
implement manufacturers and their 
dealers have been providing addi- 
tional facilities for the trucking of 
rural scrap into town. 


The overall program initiated by 
the iron and steel industry will be 
co-ordinated with a special cam- 
paign on cooking fats sponsored by 
glycerine and soap industries. 

The salvaged materials will flow 


back to war industries in accord- 
ance with government regulations. 














Harvester Salvages 


Worn Machines 


In Special Shop 


CHICAGO 


CO-OPERATING with the Army, 
International Harvester Co., has set 
up a special plant entirely devoted 
to building, rebuilding, or revamp- 
ing machine tools needed for the 
company’s extensive war production 
program. This program was 
launched in an effort to overcome 
the critical shortage in production 
equipment. 

Need for the plant became appar- 
ent when the company undertook its 
first defense production job; namely, 
75-millimeter shells in its Milwau- 
kee factory, and was confronted 
with a lack of adequate tool equip- 


ment. A shop was established on a 
small scale to meet this deficiency, 
from which evolved the present 
special machine tool works, in 
Cicero, Ill, in quarters formerly 
occupied by a manufacturer of print- 
ing equipment. 

This property is now owned by 
the War department and leased to 
Harvester on two five-year leases, 
one with the Ordnance department, 
covering machines and equipment, 
and the other with the Engineering 
Corps, covering land and building. 

Under direction of Clarence D. 
Bending, supervisor of machine 
tools for the company, the new plant 
is operated by about 60 highly- 
skilled machinists, who are equipped 
to handle and rebuild practically 
every type of machine tool except 
multispindle automatic screw ma- 
chines. 

Oldest machine tool rebuilt so far 
is an engine lathe purchased in 1905 
and which now is in production cut- 
ting metal for an armament product 
and doing a good job, as are numer- 
ous other units whose ages range 
from 10 to 25 years. 

Production of new machine tools, 
in whole or in part, is being con- 
templated and discussions with ma- 
chine tool manufacturers are now 
going on, looking toward the com- 
pany’s possible manufacture of 
parts for new machines being built 
by other companies. 

Prior to the outbreak of war, Har- 
vester adopted the policy of not 
selling surplus or obsolete machine 
tools unless the prospective pur- 
chaser was to use the tools on de- 
fense work. Later, many of these 
tools were sold for such purpose; 
others were reinstalled in the com- 
pany’s plants. Still other tools in 
poor condition were scrapped after 
useful parts had been taken from 
them to serve as repairs for similar 
machines. 

Hundreds of the machine tools 
had been in service for several 
years and required general over- 
hauling and refitting before apply- 
ing them to war work. Other tools, 
not usable on war work, were made 
useful by rebuilding them to do new 
jobs. Still others, which had not been 
in use in years, were restored and 
put to work. 


+ 


MILLING machine rebuilt in Harvester's 
special machine tool shop is inspected 
by Clarence D. Bending. supervisor, 
before shipment to one of the company’s 
manufacturing plants 


Left: These two precision grinders 
came from the same “junk yard” at 
one of Harvester’s plants. The one on 
the right has been completely rebuilt; 
the one on the left awaits its turn for 

rebuilding 
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“M” ORDERS 


M-9-c-3 (Amended): Copper, effective 
May 30. Permits use of remaining 
stocks of bronze powder in hands of 
other than manufacturers by printing 
and publishing industry and for other 
decorative purposes, until Dec. 15, 
1942. Manufacture of bronze powder 
still prohibited. 

M-63 (Amendment): Imports of Strategic 
Materials, effective June 1. Extends 
import control to include iron and 
steel, aluminum, copper, lead, tin and 
magnesium in various categories of 
scrap and alloys. Does not prohibit 
importation under existing contracts. 


M-104 (Amended): Closures for Glass 
Containers, effective May 30. Limits 
use of blackplate for making closures 
for beer and nonalcoholic beverage 
bottles to 60% of tonnage used in 1941. 
Prohibits use of tinplate or terneplate 
immediately in making closures for 
wine or distilled spirits. Blackplate 
for latter barred Aug. 1; use mean- 
while limited to extent required—after 
exhausting inventories—to fill orders 
which would bring bottlers’ stocks to 
tonnage equal to amounts used during 
+ May, June, July, 1941. Does not apply 
te scrap or reclaimed material. 


M-137 (Amended): Benzene, effective 


June 1. Provides for complete allo- 
cation. Buyers seeking delivery apply 
on PD-223-A. Producers and distrib- 
utors file PD-224-A. Permits sale of 
coal tar derivative oils containing ben- 
zene only when buyer is prepared and 
equipped to extract maximum amount 
of benzene. Use as motor fuel prohib- 
ited. 


M-142 (Amendment): Naphthenic Acid 


and Naphthenates, effective June 1. 
Exempts cleaning compounds and cer- 
tain lubricants containing naphthenic 
acid or naphthenates from restrictions 
of order. Permits manufacturers to 
use naphthenates in their possession 
on May 4, 1942. 


M-150: Aromatic Petroleum Solvents, ef- 
fective May 25. Limits deliveries of 
such solvents, including toluol and 
xylol, to orders bearing high ratings— 
A-2 or better beginning June 15. Pro- 
ducers must accumulate before July 
1, inventory of at least 25% of aver- 
age monthly production first four 
months of 1942 for distribution by Di- 
rector of Industry Operations; such 
stock to be replenished upon withdraw- 
als. Balance of production after fill- 
ing rated orders and setting aside in- 
ventory stock is to be diverted to pro- 
duction of nitration toluol or aviation 
gasoline as directed by WPB. 


M-158: Drum Exterior Coating, effective 
May 30. Restricts use after June 20 
of coatings containing certain organic 
binders or pigments for coating steel 
containers of two gallons or more ca- 
pacity to export use (except coatings 
containing tung or oiticica), or orders 
for Army, Navy, Coast Guard or Mari- 
time Commission. Coatings after June 
20 limited to black, except small areas 
required for marking or legal require- 
ments. 

M-159: Butyl Alcohol, effective July 1. 
Provides for complete allocation. Buy- 
ers apply on PD-505; producers and 
distributors report on PD-506. Pro- 
ducers may deliver not over 2% of 
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monthly output to persons using less 
than 54 gallons monthly, without al- 
location. 


M-160: Beryllium, effective June 1. Pro- 


vides for complete allocation. Con- 
sumers file requests for allocation on 
PD-496 by 20th of month, also PD-497 
monthly. Latter form also required of 
any person having 10 lbs. or more of 
beryllium (contained) in possession in 
any month. Permits delivery of ber- 
yllium without allocation, until July 1, 
to produce articles rated A-l-c or high- 
er. 


M-161: Refractories, effective June 1. 


Lifts inventory restrictions on various 
materials used in manufacture of re- 
fractory material for heat-treating 
furnaces. 


M-162: Platinum, effective May 30. Re- 


quires persons having 1 or more troy 
ounces of platinum in their posses- 
sion May 31 (except in certain speci- 
fled industrial forms) to report to 
WPB on PD-512. Sales must be re- 
ported by the 15th of each month on 
PD-513, purchases by same date on 
PD-514. Sales and purchases limited 
to refiners, dealers, distributors, proc- 
essors and consumers. 


M-163, 164, 165, 167, 168, 169: By-product 


ammonia and sulphate of ammonia; 
synthetic ammonia, cyanamid; capryl 
alcohol; isopropyl alcohol; methy! 
ethyl ketone. Provides for complete 
allocation, effective June 1 on the 
first three, July 1 on remainder. Pro- 
ducers and distributors file PD-237 by 
10th each month. 


M-170: Styrene, effective June 1. Pro- 


vides for complete allocation. Pro- 
ducers report monthly delivery sched- 
ules to WPB. 


M-171: Chlorate Chemicals, effective 


June 1. Provides for complete alloca- 
tion. Buyers file PD-516 with orders 
to suppliers; producers file PD-515 
monthly with WPB. 


“L” ORDERS 


L-13-a (Amendment): Metal Office Fur- 


niture, effective June 1. Exempts wood 
filling cabinets, containing not more 
than 2 lbs. of essential steel hardware 
for each drawer, from limitations of 
order. 


L-26-c: Farm Machinery, effective June 


15. Restricts use of copper in manu- 
facture of farm tractors and engine 
power units to specified essential oper- 
ating parts. Steel backed bearings 
must be substituted for solid bronze 
bushings where practicable. 


L-29 (Amendment): Metal Signs, effec- 


tive June 2. Exempts all mechanical 
and electrical railroad, grade crossing 
and highway signals from restrictions 
of order. 


L-37-a: Musical Instruments, issued May 


29. Covers instruments containing 
more than 10% by weight of critical 
materials. Prohibits processing such 
materials, beginning June 1. Assembly 
permitted for one month (two months 
for pianos and organs) at rate al- 
lowed preceding three months under 
L-37. Production of instruments con- 


For additional revisions and additions 


please see STEEL of April 27, p. 30, May 
4, p. 46, May 11, p. 55, May 18, p. 46, 
May 25, p. 42, June 1, p. 36. 





taining not more than 10% of critical 
materials permitted at rate of 75% of 
use of critical materials in those in- 
struments in 1940. Replacement part 
production limited to 75% of 1940 
rate. 


L-42 (Addition): Plumbing and Heating 


Simplification. Schedule X, effective 
June 16, prohibits production of elec- 
tric sump pumps and electric cellar 
drainers except in accordance with 
stated specifications. Schedule XII, 
effective June 20, bans manufacture of 
various plumbing fixtures, including 
sinks, drinking fountains and bath and 
wash room items, other than those 
conforming to defined specifications 
relating to metal use. 


L-54-a (Amendment): Typewriters, is- 


sued May 30. Permits production of 
non-portable machines through July 
by five !argest manufacturers at 75% 
of factory sales rate in 1941; 90% 
for Woodstock Typewriter Co. Produc- 
tion of portable units limited to 11% 
of 1941 sales. Manufacturers must set 
aside each month 35.02% of non-port- 
able unit output for the War Depart- 
ment: 14.04% of portables for Navy 
Department; and May 30 stocks of non- 
portables plus 31.5% of March 15-May 
31 production and 50.94% of subse- 
quent monthly production for WPB 
distribution. L-54-a-l permits July 
production of non-portables for ex- 
port equal to 53% of 1941 monthly 
average factory shipments for five 
largest interests; 75% for Woodstock; 
11% for portables. 


L-54-c: Office Machinery, effective June 


1, revoking L-54-b. Restricts production 
through remainder of year to permit 
sufficient stockpile to take care of all 
requirements until June 30, 1944. Pro- 
duction quotas fixed for each type of 
machine. Regulates distribution 80 
that only essential users muy obtain 
machines produced. 


L-75 (Amendment): Coal Stekers, effec- 


tive May 31. Permits assembly until 
Sept. 30 of small stokers composed of 
fabricated parts in manufacturers’ 
possession May 31. 


L-118 (Amendment): Weed Cased Pen- 


clls, effective May. 30. Permits manu- 
facturers to use until July 1 any pig- 
ments and finishing materials they 
have in stock. Prohibits purchase of 
any pigment for use in pencils other 
than carbon black, lamp black, bone 
black, white, domestic earth colors 
and ultramarine blue. 


L-140: Cutlery, effective June 1. Iron 


and steel use in making various items 
limited to following percentages of 
rate for year ended June 30, 1941: 
100% for industrial food processing in- 
struments; 60% for cutlery used in 
homes, butcher shops, hotels and other 
commercial establishments in prepa- 
ration of foods; 35% for cutlery used 
in serving and eating food, and or- 
dinary cutting scissors; 100% for un- 
essential cutlery until June 30, nothing 
thereafter. 


PRICE SCHEDULES 


No. 6 (Amendment): Iron and Steel, ef- 


fective May 30. Allows granting of a 
lesser discount than 40 cents per 100 
lbs. on bale tie wire, if such a lesser 
discount was customarily granted as 
of April 16, 1941, by a producer who 
actually sold bale tie wire to that cus- 
tomer. 


No. 1386 (Amendment): Machines and 


Parts, effective June 1. Postpones ef- 
fective date of regulation from June 1 
to July 1, pending completion of ex- 
tensive amendment. 


No. 155: Central Hardwood Lumber, ef- 


fective June 1, 1942. Establishes maxi- 
mum prices for lumber shipped from 
mills in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and por- 
tions of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
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Additional restrictions issued on use of critical materials in nones- 
sential manufacture . . . Steel warehouse compliance with priority 
orders to be checked . . . Petroleum industry using less chromium 


WASHINGTON 


RESTRICTIVE controls over use 
of critical materials and facilities for 
nonessential purposes are being 
tightened day by day by the War 
Production Board. Last week all 
construction was brought under 
regulation (p. 58), production of 
most musical instruments was pro- 
hibited (p. 44), control over regu- 
lators, valves and instruments was 
extended (p. 43), use of black plate 
for bottle caps was limited (p. 43), 
and use of certain organic binders 
for steel containers was restricted. 

In addition, WPB sharply curtailed 
the manufacture of various types of 
office machinery and set up a sys. 
tem of distribution control so that 
only essential users may obtain the 
machines produced. 

Such items as adding machines, 
dictating machines, accounting and 
bookkeeping machines, addressing 
machines, time recording machines 
and other types of office equipment 
are covered by Order L-54c. Previ- 
ously, Order L-54-b and amendments 
had governed the distribution of of. 
fice machines, but had placed no re- 
strictions on production. 

L-54-c is designed to regulate pro- 
duction until the end of the year 
that a sufficient stockpile of essen- 
tial types of machines may be ac. 
cumulated to take care of require- 
ments until June 30, 1944. 

Manufacture of tableware, pocket 
knives, scissors and other cutlery 
is curtailed by Order L-140. It per- 
mits limited production of three 
classes—industrial food processing 
equipment, commercial equipment 
and essential home equipment—but 
prohibits manufacture of unessen- 
tial cutlery such as domestic carv- 
ing sets, pen knives, boys’ pocket 
knives and manicure implements. 
Use of alloy iron or alloy steel in 
any of the items is prohibited and 
the only metals that may be used 
are unalloyed iron or steel and gold 
and silver. 

Drastic limitations on the use of 
copper in farm tractors also has 
been imposed, under Order L-26-c. 

The new order will reduce the 
amount of copper used in radiators 
by 40 or 50 per cent, and, at the 
current production rate for trac- 
tors, will reduce copper require- 
ments by approximately 60 tons a 
month. 

No provision is made for the use 
of copper in starting motors, gener- 
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ators or electrical lighting equip- 
ment for farm tractors. The farm 
equipment industry has had its en- 
gineers working for several months 


to develop substitutes for copper. 


The order specifies that no cop- 
per products or copper base alloy 
products may be used, even from 
inventory, in the production of 
farm tractors, or engine power 
units, other than for the following: 

Radiators (only for water courses 
and tanks of copper alloy contain- 
ing not more than 71 per cent cop- 
per). 

Cooling control devices, such as 
thermostats and radiator sealing 
caps of pressure type only. 

Electrical equipment, confined to 
magnetos, switches and wiring. 

Bearings, bushings, thrust wash- 
ers and similar parts. 


Carburetor parts. 


Plating for functional parts in 
connection with carburizing where 
substituted for solid copper or cop- 


‘per base alloy. 


Gaskets. 


Warehouse Reporting 
Form PD-83 Amended 


Form PD-83, on which steel ware- 
houses report to the Bureau of the 
Census on shipments and stocks, 
has been revised in several respects. 
On shipments to the Army and Navy 
the revised reporting system follows 
the setup in amendment No. 3 and 
extension No. 2 of General Prefer- 
ence Order M-21. Also clarification 
of instruction on Schedule B prod. 
uct quotas is effected, as well as 
several other minor revisions. The 
form is now being sent to the ware- 
houses for their May reports. 


Operations of 800 Steel 
Warehouses To Be Studied 


Operations of 800 large steel ware- 
houses are to be surveyed shortly by 
the Compliance Branch of WPB. 


Questionnaires designed to estab- 
lish the practices of these ware- 
houses and the degree of their con- 
formity with priorities orders are 
to be mailed, while 200 investiga- 
tors of the Wage and Hour Division 
of the Department of Labor will 
make the necessary field examina- 
tions on behalf of WPB. 

Approximately 15 per cent of all 
iron and steel production is distri- 


buted through warehouses and it is 
essential that these products be 
stocked and distributed in accord- 
ance with the needs of the war. 

The Compliance Branch will 
analyze the completed question- 
naires and will initiate punitive ac- 
tion in cases of demonstrated viola- 
tion of WPB orders. 

Request that steel warehouses 
curtail their quotas of Schedule A 
products or eliminate them entirely 
if possible was made last week by 
the WPB Iron and Steel Branch. 

Schedule A_ products include 
plates, shapes, bars, rails, armor 
plate, forgings and other critical 
products badly needed for war pro- 
duction and for which deliveries by 
warehouses have been steadily re- 
duced. 

Elimination of these products 
from warehouse stocks for the 
duration of the war will permit 
their concentration in places where 
the war demand is heaviest. 


Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
May Continue Output to June 30 


Fishing tackle manufacturers 
may continue to produce their 
wares until the end of June, under 
an amendment to Limitation Order 
L-92 issued by WPB. 

The original order, issued April 
23, provided that such production 
involving the use of critical mate- 
rials be stopped on May 31. 

Amendment permits another 
mopth of production provided the 
critical materials needed for such 
articles were in the manufacturer’s 
possession in fabricated form on or 
before April 23. The amendment 
restricts the use of iron and steel 
in June to 75 per cent of a manu- 
facturer’s average monthly use of 
these metals in 1941, which is the 
same rate of use of iron and steel 
as was permitted under the orig- 
inal order during April 23 to May 
31. 


Petroleum Industry Asked 
To Use Low-Alloy Steels 


Steels used by the petroleum in- 
dustry in most cases contain con- 
siderably less chromium and nickel 
than has been the case in the past, 
under the conservation program of 
the War Production Board. This 
industry has been asked to hold 
down. nickel and chromium to the 
extent that the alloy steel will stand 
up in the particular application for 
a period of three years without re- 
ducing the normal service factor 
by more than 2 per cent. 

This means that the petroleum 
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What are your plans for peace? Better make them now! * * 







Because with the United Nations’ Victory, the problems of com- 























petitive business will return tenfold. * * Buyers are going to 


Bomb Rack. Holds five Fragmen- want better products at lower prices. Reconstruction adjustments 


tation or Chemical Bombs. Made 
for Salvo, Electrical, Selective or 
Mechanical Release. We make 
and assemble (the 353 parts most- 
ly from alloyed steel) with such 
ingenuity, precision and speed 
as to merit continued and com- 
plete confidence in our spirit, 
our intentions and methods. 


will make it tough to meet buyers’ demands... unless you plan now. * * Plan now 
to have us supply you the production ability in metal fabrication, special parts, tools 
or dies needed.to make your product better at less cost. * * Right now, among other 
materiel, we are rushing out Bomb Racks 


of our own superior design, made to exact 


* WE OFFER *. 


Ingenuity in designing, developing, 


this, on a 24-hour, 7-day production basis, machining, stamping, parts or com- 
plete assembly, intricate or simple. 


U. S. Army and Navy requirements. To do 


and make delivery on time or ahead of time Extensive facilities for experimental 
or mass production. We promise the 

with the lowest percent of rejections... has least waste, highest degree of accu: 
racy... at reasonable cost. 


brought into being Spriesch original produc- 
AFTER VICTORY 


tion methods. * * Supplementing this new 
production ability are many years’ experi- 


ence, including service to the U. S. Army since 1928, and latest type machines and 


tool facilities. * * Let us hear from you when the Democratic peace comes... and 





the biggest competitive battle for business begins. We can help you tremendously. 
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industry still has considerable lati- 
tude. In some cases where unusual 


corrosive conditions are encoun- 


tered 18-8 stainless steel continues 
to be used. In others the chro- 
mium in still tubes has been low- 
ered to as little as 1% per cent, 
while in many instances carbon 
steel is being employed in catalytic 
cracking units. 

Considerable uncertainty exists 
as to compositions to be specified. 
The problem is being studied by the 
American Petroleum Institute, New 
York, in contact with Metallurgical 
Section, Iron and Steel Branch, 
War Production Board, with essen- 
tial requirements taken care of 
under the priorities and allocations 
system. Oil company metallurgists 
and steel company metallurgists 
also are working together as to 
low-alloy compositions that will 
have a life of three years in each 
individual application. 


“Several Thousand” Foreign 
Patents Seized by U. S. 


Six hundred patents, most of re- 
cent date and many of immediate 
importance to the American war ef- 
fort, have been taken over from 
their German and Italian owners by 
the Alien Property Custodian. Proc- 
esses and equipment covered by the 
patents will be made available to 
American industry. 

Covering recent developments in 
their respective fields, the patents 
include many owned heretofore by 
Junkers and Arado, two of the large 
German manufacturers of airplanes. 

Patents owned by Robert Bosch 
and covering electrical equipment, 
particularly in the ignition field, 
were seized, as were many patents 
in the fields of radio, television, and 
aircraft instruments. 

Several of the seized patents re- 
lated to the electron microscope, 
currently of great importance in 
scientific fields. 


“Several thousand” patents have 
been seized thus far by the Alien 
Property Custodian in accordance 
with the April 21 directive of the 
President to “seize all patents con- 
trolled by enemy aliens, either di- 
rectly or indirectly”. 


Surveys currently in progress at 
the Patent Office will disclose all 
patents and pending patent applica- 
tions held in the name of foreign 
nationals and will permit the Cus- 
todian to complete his vesting of 
the holdings of enemy aliens. 


Sump Pump Simplification 
Ordered To Save Copper 


Simplification of electric cellar 


drainers to save considerable 
amounts of copper and copper base 
alloy has been ordered by the WPB, 
effective on June 16. 

Cellar drainers, also known in the 
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trade as sump pumps, are devices 
for the collection and elimination of 
excess water from cellars, mines, 
and other industrial establishments. 
The simplification practices, em- 
bodied in Schedule 10 to Limitation 
Order L-42, prohibit the use of cop- 
per and copper base al- 
loy in certain parts of the 
units It is estimated that on 
the basis of 1941 production, about 
400 tons of the critical materials 
will be conserved for the war effort. 
Delivery of any pumps or drainers 
in stock in finished form on June 
16, or those which had been so proc- 
essed that manufacture in conform- 
ity with the schedule would be im- 
practical, is permitted. 
Restrictions do not apply to the 
use of brass, copper, or copper base 
alloy in pumps or drainers being 
produced for the Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission or Coast Guard 
where the use of these materials is 
required by the specifications. 
Order provides no brass or cop- 
per tubing shall be used in the 
pump standard; no copper or alloy 
shall be used in the upper and low- 
er parts of the impeller housing 
and pump base; no copper or copper 
base alloy shall be used in the float 
rd assembly; no copper or copper 
base alloy shall be used in the 
float; no copper or copper base alloy 
shall be used in the impeller; metal- 
lic cover shall be eliminated. 


Malleable Iron Castings 
Producers Given Price Formula 


Producers of malleable iron cast- 
ings and high-alloy steel castings 
have been given price formulas by 
the OPA for establishing maximum 
prices for such castings as cannot 
be priced under section 1499.2 of 
the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation. 

The formulas are contained in Or- 
ders No. 4 and 5 for malleable iron 
castings and high-alloy steel cast- 
ings, respectively, under section 
1499.3 (b) of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, which orders be- 
came effective June 2. 


Formulas are the same as the one 
issued recently for gray iron cast- 
ings. 

They direct that the maximum 
price for any malleable iron casting 
or high-alloy steel casting which 
cannot be established under section 
1499.2 of the General Regulation 
shall be determined as follows: 


“The producer’s maximum price 
for each such casting shall be a 
net price (after adjustment for all 
applicable customary extra charges, 
discounts, or other allowances) not 
in excess of that at which he would 
have sold such a casting during 
March, 1942, under the pricing for- 
mula or method of calculating price 
used by him in March, 1942, em- 
ploying the same cost factors (wage 


rates, prices uf materials, and over- 
head) and profit margins which 
were in effect for him in March, 
1942, even though his cost or profit 
margins may have increased since 
that date.” 


Refractory Brick Inventory 
Restrictions Are Lifted 

Inventory restrictions on materi- 
als for the manufacture of refrac- 
tory brick, used in heat-treating fur- 
naces for the manufacture of steel 
and other products, have been lifted 
by the terms of an order issued by 
WPB. 

General Inventory Order M-161 
exempts 16 materials, none of them 
scarce, from the inventory restric- 
tions of Priorities Regulation No. 1. 
Purpose of the order is to encourage 
purchase of the bulky materials at 
a time when transportation facilities 
are not overburdened. 

The 16 exempted materials are: 
Bentonite, kaolin, ball clay, stone- 
ware clay, diatomaceous earth, feld- 
spar, spodumene, potter’s flint, do- 
mestic andalusite, domestic dumor- 
tierite, domestic kyanite, domestic 
sillimanite, _pinite, pyrophyliite, 
soapstone, and talc. 


WPB Issues Booklet To Aid 
Small Plants in War Work 


A booklet on plant efficiency has 
been published by the WPB Di- 
vision of Information and is now 
available for distribution, on re- 
quest. 

The booklet is called PLANT EF- 
FICIENCY—ldeas and Suggestions 
on Increasing Efficiency in Smaller 
Plants. 

It is in simple terms and is de- 
signed primarily for smaller war 
plants or for plants which are just 
getting into war production and 
which might be able to increase 
production by a study of efficiency 
procedures. 

Chapters in the booklet deal with 
“Good Lighting Better Work”; 
“Cutting Down Accidents”; “Adapt- 
ing Old Machines to New Jobs”; 
“Maintenance and Repair’; “Longer 
Life for Cutting Tools”; “Getting 
the Most out of Machine Tools”; 
“Production Lines Geared for War’; 
“Meeting Government Standards”; 
“Training Workers Quickly”; 
“Swing Shifts”; “Keeping Track of 
Orders, Production, and Materials”; 
“Plant Protection”; “Pooling Facili- 
ties”; “A Word on Priorities”; and 
“Getting Into War Work”. 


Copies may be obtained from re- 
gional and local offices of the War 
Production Board, located in 20 
cities; from local offices of the Di- 
vision of Information, Office for 
Emergency Management; or by 
writing to the Division of Informa- 
tion, Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment, in Washington. 
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War Production Board Takes Control of 


Instruments, Valves and Regulators 


WASHINGTON 

TO CONSERVE nickel, chromium 
and their alloys, the WPB has as- 
sumed control over the production 
and distribution of many types of 
instruments, regulators and con- 
trol valves used in general indus- 
trial processing and in the manu. 
facture of war material. 

Many of these instruments, high. 
ly technical in character, are re- 
quired by war industries. With 
the assistance of technical person- 
nel of all interested government 
agencies, and of the _ industry, 
WPB’s General Industrial Equip- 
ment Branch has drafted specifica- 
tions for the production of various 
types of instruments and restric 
tions on their use, which are incor- 
porated in Conservation Order L- 
134. 

The order covers 28 specific items 
forming component paris of indus- 
trial processing instruments and 
valves and regulators. In certain 
cases, it restricts the size and maxi- 
mum chromium and nickel alloy 
content of these items. In addi- 
tion, it limits the use of instru- 
ments containing these critical ma- 
terials to certain specified operat- 
ing conditions. 

Companies producing industrial 
instruments are experiencing a 
substantial increase in the demand 
for their products. It is estimated, 
on the basis of statistics for 1941, 
that the restrictions imposed by 
the order will result in savings this 
year of at least 283,000 pounds of 
nickel and 60,000 pounds of chro- 
mium., 


Outlines Specifications 


The order outlines manufacturing 
specifications for various types of 
instrument parts, such as valves, 
nozzles, protective tubings, thermo- 
couples, sockets, etc., and sets 
forth the use to which these parts 
may be put. 

Under the general restrictions, 
manufacturers are prohibited from 
processing any chromium, nickel or 
alloys of these metals in produc- 
ing any instrument parts except for 
use under the operating conditions 
specified. Thirty days after the 
date of order’s issuance, manu- 
facturers may not deliver any 
parts except for the specified uses. 
Effective immediately, they cannot 
deliver these instrument parts, no 
matter what the intended use is, 
except upon a preference rating 
of A-10 or higher. 

Manufacturing specifications sci 
forth in the order take effect 60 
days after the date of issuance. 
After that time, manufacturers 
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must follow these specifications as 
well as restrict their production to 
instrument parts designed for the 
specified operating conditions. 

The order also prohibits any per- 
son from accepting delivery of any 
instrument part unless he expects 
to install the item which is being 
delivered, and all similar items on 
hand, within the next 90 days. Per- 
sons receiving those parts must 
certify to manufacturers or dis- 
tributors that the equipment re- 
ceived will be used only in the oper- 
ating conditions permitted unde! 
the terms of the order. 

The order does not apply to any 
instrument which does not contain 
nickel, chromium or their alloys, or 
instruments manufactured prior 
to May 26. Deliveries intended 
for the Army, Navy and Maritime 
Commission will not be affected 
by the restrictions until 90 days 
after the issuance date. 


WPB Restricts Use of Black 
Plates for Bottle Caps 


To conserve steel, WPB has 
sharply limited the tonnages of 
black plate which may be used for 
beer and nonalcoholic beverage 
bottle caps, and at the same time 
completely prohibited use of black 
plate after Aug. 1, and of tin, effec- 
tive at once, in the manufacture of 
closures for wine and _ distilled 
spirits. 

In addition, WPB enlarged the 
list of other products for which the 
use of tin plate or terne plate cov- 
ers is prohibited. Use of tin in caps 
for beer and nonalcoholic beverages 
had previously been restricted. 

These conservation actions, em- 
bodied in Order M-104 as amended, 
are expected to save 51,000 tons of 
black plate and 1500 tons of tin on 
an annual basis. Some 70 manu- 
facturers of closures, more than 
500 brewers, 6300 bottlers, 1100 
wineries and 250 distillers will be 
affected. 


Use of Certain Organic Binders 
For Steel Containers Limited 


Coatings containing certain or- 
ganic binders or pigments may not 
be used for coating steel containers 
of two gallons or greater capacity 
after June 20, by the terms of Gen- 
eral Conservation Order M-158, an- 
nounced by WPB. 

Order is expected to save nearly 
a million pounds a year of critical 
oils and resins, which are needed 
for military purposes. Normally, 
about 1,600,000 pounds each of crit- 
ical oils and resins are used for 





drum coating each year. 

The order divides coatings into 
two classes: “Class A,” and others. 
Class A coatings, containing tung, 
oiticica, perilla or dehydrated castor 
oils; alkyd, phenolic, vinyl, urea or 
melamine resin; or cellulose esters 
or ethers, may not be used for drum 
coating after June 20 except for ex- 
port (other than Class A coatings 
containing tung or oiticica), or or- 
ders for the Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard or Maritime Commission. 

The order further provides that 
after June 20 no person shall apply 
any coating other than black, ex 
cept for small areas of color re 
quired for marking or legal require 
ments. 

Users of container coatings are 
forbidden to accept, after June 7, 
delivery of any Class A coatings, or 
any colored coating (except black, 
grey, and white) except for offshore 
shipment or export, or for the Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, or Maritime 
Commission. 


Four Leading Industrialists 
To Advise Army Ordnance Chief 


Four of the nation’s prominent 


business leaders will serve as a 
voluntary advisory staff to Maj. 
Gen. Levin H. Campbell Jr., new 
chief of the Army Ordnance De 
partment. 

They are: K. T. Keller, presi- 


dent, Chrysler Corp., Detroit; Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, head of War In- 
dustries Board in the World War; 


Benjamin F. Fairless, president, 
United States Steel Corp., and 
Lewis H. Brown, president, the 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York. 

George C. Heikes, mining engi 
neer and geologist formerly asso 


ciated with the National Lead Co., 
has been appointed chief of the 
WPB Zinc Branch. Mr. Heikes has 
been assistant chief of the branch. 
He succeeds David Uebelacker, who 
has been recalled by his company, 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York. 

Jchn W. Small, Hendersonville, 
N. C., has been named associate di 
rector of the ODT’s Division of Rail- 
way Transport, in charge of me- 
chanic21 operations. Prior to his 
retirement in 1930 he was chief me 
chanical officer of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio. 

Harold J. Drescher, New York at 
tcrney, has been appointed execu- 
tive assistant to John R. Turney, di- 
rector of the ODT Division of Trans- 
port ‘Conservation. Charles L. Dear. 
ing, Washington, a member of the 
staff cof Brookings Institution, will 
be a consultant in the division. 

J. P. Imlay, Jacksonville, Fia., 
was named supervisor of port con- 
ditions at Jacksonville for the Di- 
vision of Railway Transport. He 
will work with railroad and ship 
terminal authorities to expedite use 
of those facilities. 
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New Priority Regulation To Bring 
10,000 Metal Consumers Under PRP 


WASHINGTON 

ANOTHER step toward strict al- 
location of scarce materials and im- 
proved control of inventories has 
been taken in an announcement by 
J. S. Knowlson, Director of Indus- 
try Operations, that all but a few 
classes of companies requiring 
more than $5000 worth of metal for 
the third quarter of 1942 must ap- 
ply for priority assistance under 
the Production Requirements Plan 
before July 1. 

More than 10,000 companies, in- 
cluding most of those handlinz 
large war contracts, will be required 
to operate under PRP by the terms 
of a revision of Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 3. About 7000 companies 
are now using the plan. 

Preference ratings are assigned 
under the PRP only for specified 
quantities of materials to be ob- 
tained during a calendar quarter. 
Major metal using plants affected 
by the revised regulation will not 
be permitted to use any preference 
rating except ratings assigned to 
them by the plan during the third 
quarter of 1942. In that quarter 
they will not be allowed to accept 


delivery of any scarce metal in ex- 
cess of a quota established for 
them. 

It is anticipated that only the fol- 
lowing classes of companies which 
will use more than $5000 worth of 
metal in the third quarter will con- 
tinue under existing procedures in- 
stead of the PRP: Producers en- 
gaged in primary production of 
basic metals; distributors; whole- 
salers; builders; companies engaged 
in transportation; utilities, includ- 
ing light, heat, water and gas com- 
panies; mining companies and pe- 
troleum enterprises; communica- 
tions, including telephone and tele- 
graph; companies engaged in sew- 
age and drainage operations. 

All large metal users have re- 
cently been required to report their 
use of metal to the WPB on Form 
PD-275. Those affected by the re- 
vision of Priorities Regulation No. 
3 may use exactly the same _ in- 
formation in filling out PRP ap- 
plication Form PD-25A, adding the 
other information called for. 

As a result of this step, the WPB 
will be able to determine in ad- 
vance of each quarter the total 


Tin Can Salvage Programs To Be 


Launched in 36 Communities 


WASHINGTON 

A TIN can salvage program to 
reclaim large quantities of tin, steel 
scrap, and copper urgently needed 
for war materials will be spon- 
sored and directed by the WPB Bu- 
reau of Industrial Conservation. 

Plans for tin can collection in 36 
metropolitan areas, advantageously 
located for rail shipping to detin- 
ning and copper precipitation plants 
now in operation, have been an- 
nounced by the bureau. 

Collections will be restricted to 
these areas at present because 
authorities estimate it will take 
only 250,000 tons of tin cans a year 
to keep existing detinning facilities 
running at maximum capacity. 

In 32 areas, householders will be 
asked to prepare the cans by clean- 
ing, removing the label and both 
ends, and compressing slightly for 
shipment to detinning plants. 

In four designated centers, Los 
Angeles, Dallas, Houston, and Kan- 
sas City, Kans., and Kansas City, 
Mo., unprepared cans will be col- 
lected for shredding and delivery 
to copper mines where they are 
used in the process of reclaiming 
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copper through precipitation. 

“Because of transportation diffi- 
culties,” said Lessing J. Rosenwald, 
chief of the Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation, “householders in the 
country at large cannot be assured 
that tin cans they may collect can 
be disposed of unless they reside 
in one of the selected cities in 
which tin can campaigns are to be 
launched.” 

The metropolitan centers selecti- 
ed to collect tin cans for detinning 
plants and to be asked to inaugu- 
rate collection programs are: Bos- 
ton, Hartford-New Britain, Conn.; 
Providence, R. I.; Springfield, Hol- 
yoke, Mass.; Lowell-Lawrence, 
Mass.; New York; Northern New 
Jersey; Albany - Schenectady - Troy, 
N. Y.; Philadelphia; Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Baltimore; Wash. 
ington; Rochester, N. Y.; Buffalo; 
Pittsburgh; Youngstown, O.; Cleve- 
land; Detroit; Columbus, O.; Cin- 
cinnati Louisville, Ky.; Indianap- 
olis; Chicago; Milwaukee; Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul: St. Louis; Denver; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; New 
Orleans: San Francisco; Seattle; 
Portland, Oreg. 


quantities of material required by 
industry. It will also obtain in- 
formation as to available inven- 
tories in the hands of each manu- 
facturer. With this information at 
hand, demand can be brought into 
approximate equality with supply, 
and the available supply: will then 
be distributed in accordance with 
the established quotas. 

While preference ratings will be 
assigned under the PRP, the WPB 
will assign ratings only to delivery 
of the amount of material which it 
is estimated will be available dur- 
ing the quarter. 


Three Government Aluminum 
Plants Completed in May 


Three new government-owned 
aluminum plants started operations 
in May, a fourth is expected to be- 
gin production early in June and 
the entire first expansion program 
of seven plants will be in produc- 
tion by Aug. 1, A. H. Bunker, chief, 
Aluminum and Magnesium Branch, 
announced. 

All seven plants will be complet- 
ed ahead of schedule, he said. The 
first two were finished in six months 
as compared to a normal building 
time of eleven months. The plants 
will get into full production from 
60 to 120 days after completion, 
depending upon size. 

The completed plants are located 
in Oregon, Washington and New 
York. The Alabama plant will be 
completed next, followed by ones 
in Arkansas, California and a sec- 
ond plant in Washington, in that 
order. All were built for the gov- 
ernment by the Aluminum Co. of 
America, which will operate them. 

Plants in the second expansion 
program, also of 640 million pounds 
annual capacity, will start coming 
in about December of this year. The 
flow of aluminum metal is expected 
to increase every month from now 
on until the early part of 1943 when 
the entire aluminum capacity as 
planned by WPB will be operating 
at its peak. 


Manufacture of Most Musical 
Instruments To Be Prohibited 


Manufacture of practically all 
musical instruments will be stopped 
soon by WPB. 

Present stocks of 27 different 
kinds of band instruments will be 
frozen in the hands of manufactur- 
ers, jobbers and wholesalers. These 
frozen stocks will be made avail- 
able to the armed forces for use by 
Army, Navy and Marine bands. 

The stop provision applies to in- 
struments containing more than 10 
per cent, by weight, of critical ma- 
terials. Critical materials include 
not only metals but also cork, plas- 
tics and rubber. The order there- 
fore affects almost all musical in- 
struments except violins, cellos and 
some guitars. 
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WPB Adopts Uniform Policy for 


Appeals from Limitation Orders 


WASHINGTON 

A UNIFORM policy to be followed 
in the consideration of all appeals 
for permission to continue produc- 
tion which has been halted by WPB 
conservation and limitation orders 
has been announced by the WPB. 

Policy adopted will govern deci- 
sions on appeals to assemble proc- 
essed or semi-processed inventories 
beyond cut-off dates or in excess 
of limitation quotas. In general, 
such appeals will not be grantei ex- 
cept when the materials involved 
have already been fabricated to such 
an extent that their use as scrap 
would be grossly wasteful. 

WPB has issued more than two 
hundred conservation and limitation 
orders restricting or stopping pro- 
duction of hundreds of different ar- 
ticles. 

Granting of appeals will be con- 
sidered only after it has been deter- 
mined that no other adequate relief 
is available to the applicant. Relief 
available in many cases without 
granting an appeal from the terms 
of a WPB order includes: 

1. Assistance in disposing of 
frozen inventory materials to other 
companies permitted to use them, 
or to government agencies: . 

2. Re-sale to the source of supply; 


3. Assistance in obtaining war 


orders or in conversion of facilities 
to direct war production; 

4. Advice on obtaining financial 
assistance from the Bureau of 
Finance in the Division of Industry 
Operations; 

5. Assistance in the disposal of 
idle production equipment. 

Before filing an appeal under an 
order, any company which considers 
itself subjected to undue hardship 
should consult with the nearest WPB 
field office to find out whether any 
of the forms of assistance outlined 
above will solve its difficulties. 

When an appeal is filed in proper 
form for permission to assemble 
processed inventories in excess of 
limitation or conservation orders, 
no such appeal will be granted un 
less: 

1. The amount 
critical material is 
small. 

2. The following tests are met: 

A. The processed inventory must 
be without salvage or reclaim value 
to war production, and, if not as- 
sembled, must have small scrap 
value, compared to the worth of the 
completed item. 

B. The appellant must not be in 
violation of existing conservation, 


of unprocessed 
exceptionally 





Army's New Tankbuster Excels in Speed 





ONE of the United States’ newest war weapons is this armored tankbuster -nount- 
ing an armor-piercing antitank gun. now being tested at Fort Custer. Michigan. 
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On a half-track. it is considerably faster than the speediest tank. NEA photo 


limitation, or priority orders. 

C. The appellai:t must not have 
purposely processed a large inven- 
tory with the view of requesting 


preferential treatment or have 
otherwise violated the spirit of the 
order from whose terms he is ap.- 
pealing. 

D. The labor to be employed for 
the assembling of the inventory will 
thus be trained for war work, or if 
this is not the case, the labor so 
used for assembly should not be re- 
quired immediately for war produc. 
tion. 

E. Consideration will be given if 
granting the appeal will help 
finance conversion to war work, or 
if this is not the case, will relieve 
the appellant’s financial stress, and 
in no way interfere with the war 
effort. 

F. Granting the appeal must not 
give the appellant any substantia! 
advantage over competitors in a like 
situation. 

G. No permission will be granted 
to use or procure materials which 
are very scarce, such as nickel and 
tungsten, except when. the amount 
is extraordinarily small and the ar 
ticle manufactured will have an un- 
usually large value to the national 
economy. 

Primarily, appeal; will be granted 
only if the successful prosecution of 
the war is furthered thereby. How. 
ever, there may be certain appeals 
for relief where to deny the appeal 
would injure civilian economy with- 
out corresponding benefit to the war 
effort. In those instances the tests 
above will be treated as the basic 
points to be taken into considera 
tion in determining whether or not 
to grant the appeal. 


Beryllium Placed Under 
Complete Allocation Control 


Complete allocation control over 
beryllium, alloying material used to 
harden copper, has been ordered by 
WPB with the issuance of Order 
M-160. 

Consumers must file requests for 
allocation on Form PD-496 by the 
twentieth of the month preceding 
the month in which they wish de- 
livery and must file a monthly re- 
port to the WPB on Form PD-497. 
The latter form also must be used 
by any person who has as much as 
10 pounds of beryllium in his pos- 
session in any month for a report to 
WPB. 

Until July 1, beryllium may be 
delivered without allocation to pro- 
duce an article with a rating of 
A-1-c or higher. 

Principal uses of beryllium are to 
produce non-sparking cutting tools 
and hardened copper parts in air- 
plane instruments. The bulk of the 
United States’ supply has been re- 
ceived from the Latin-American 
countries. 
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MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 





DETROIT 


SIX MONTHS ago Sunday morn- 


ing death rained out of the skies at 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and the U. S. 
was in the war. It is appropriate 
at the end of this half-year period 
to take stock of what has been ac- 
complished in the gearing of indus. 
try for a total war effort. 

On Dec. 7, the automotive indus- 
try’s share in the defense program 
was an accumulation of war orders 
totaling roughly four billions of 
dollars. By the term “automotive 
industry” is meant passenger car 
and truck builders, as well as all 
the leading body builders and parts 


suppliers. In the first five weeks 
after Dec. 7 contracts for 3% bil- 
lions of military supplies were 
dumped into automotive plants, 


equal to the total of all defense 
contracts given the industry in 
the two years after the Nazi inva- 
sion of Poland. 

Succeeding weeks found the total 
growing until the industry’s accu- 
mulated orders exceeded 14 billions 
of dollars—representing a produc- 
tion job calling for materials, men, 
plants and equipment sufficient to 
produce 15,000,000 cars and trucks, 
normally a three-year job. The 
auto industry was asked to build 
75 per cent of all aircraft engines, 
over one-third of the machine guns, 
more than two-fifths of the tanks 
and tank parts, more than half the 
diesel engines, 100 per cent of the 
motorized ‘equipment and many 
other items on the military bill ctf 
materiel. 

The job is being done, beyond 
what anyone ever anticipated. De- 
liveries of armaments in the six 





Automobile industry shoulders war production load of 14 billions, 
three times normal annual output in peacetime. . . Examples of speed 
and cost reduction are typical of mass production genius 


months just ended are estimated 
by the chiefs around the campfire of 
the industry’s council for war pro- 
duction at upward of $1,400,000,000 
—equal to one and a half times 
the value of all armaments shipped 
by the industry from the start of 
the war in September, 1939, to 
Dec. 7, 1941. 

How the tempo of shipments has 
increased can be appreciated by 
noting orders shipped through the 
Detroit District Ordnance office 
which keeps tab on Army produc- 
tion in Michigan plants. In Janu 
ary, 1941, the number of orders 
shipped through this office totaled 
29. By January, 1942, Army orders 
totaled 1402, and in April, that to- 
tal climbed to 1850. Watching the 
rate jump to 2200 in May, ordnance 
officers freely predicted that “the 
current rate of shipments will be 
doubled or tripled in June and 
July.” 


Same Story, Everywhere 


Looking into specific cases of 
production achievements as far as 
the censor’s unpredictable pencil 
will permit, the story is just about 
the same everywhere. For exam- 
ple, a passenger car builder was 
awarded its first contract for anti- 
aircraft guns early in 1941, and 
the first unit was completed 180 
days later. Straight-line produc- 
tion was under way in another 30 
days and within a year shipments 








HERE is one design for a postwar car, conceived by indus- 
trial designer Raymond Loewy. New York. who in recent 
years has been active in development of designs for Stude- 
baker and numerous companies outside the automotive 
field. 

In this concept. a small motor, possibly of the pancake 


type. would be mounted front, rear or center. 
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Top is trans- 





were running ahead of original con- 
tractual requirements by 1000 per 
cent. Deliveries now are at a rate 
exceeding by 30 times the sched- 
ule originally planned. 

A peacetime producer of shock 
absorbers, bumpers and miscella- 
neous parts began machine gun 
manufacture over a year ago, five 
months after receiving a contract 
and two months ahead of schedule. 
Since December the size of its 
original order has been increased 
eight times and scheduled peak pro- 
duction for the existing plant has 
been. doubled. Employment on the 
job has increased 50 per cent in 
six months and will be jumped an- 
other 50 per cent by midsummer. 

One of the first of the automotive 
companies to enter shell produc 
tion turned to an automotive tech- 
nique—the upset-forge process in- 
stead of the traditional pierce-and- 
draw method. After tooling up to 
produce 1,000,000 large-caliber 
shells, the company was able to 
turn out-its second million shells 
in 55 days and its third million in 
35 days. Subsequently additional 
days have been clipped from sched 
ules. 

A parts company developed equip- 
ment which turns out 20 to 30 
times as many machine gun com- 
ponents as regular arsenal machin- 
ery operating alongside can handle. 
The same company, working with 
ordnance and steel company tech- 





parent plastic, with metal center support. Faired-in under- 

carriage and long overhang at the rear are other innova- 

tions. Mr. Loewy says: “Designers should be working now 

on production plans for the postwar period. Conversion may 

take up to a year after hostilities cease; then we must be 

prepared to turn out a better product and to do it in half 
the time we used to take” 

















nicians, perfected a specially. de- 
signed shape of high alloy stecl 
from which to process barrels. The 
forged shapes, weighing 47 pounds 
each, replace 65-pound steel billets 
formerly used, 


Something has been said in these 
columns before about cost reduc- 
tions which have been the result 
of mass production of war prod- 
ucts by accepted American tech- 
niques. A specific case in point is 
an automatic cannon placed in pro- 
duction 18 months ago and costing 
then around $1200. Within six 
months better than $250 had been 
pared off this figure, while today’s 
price to the government is nearly 
40 per cent lower, or around $750. 

First placed in experimental pro- 
duction in 1939, one essential unit 
for the Navy cost about $30,000. 
When placed on a regular produc. 
tion basis the price was cut 9 pei 
cent by the passenger car builder 
handling the job. As volume of 
orders and output increased five 
further successive reductions were 
made in the price which is now 37 
per cent below that of the experi- 
mental unit. 

So, the war on the production 
front has progressed amazingly in 
six months. All American industry 

not alone automotive—can take a 
full measure of credit for this 
achievement. Not so much can be 
said for the movement of finished 


products to  battlefronts. Prob- 
lems of transportation, shipping 
and logistics (determining where, 


what and how much material and 
supplies shall be dispatched) do not 








appear so readily solvable. A sug- 
gestion might be to call in some 
of industry’s experts to assist in 
diagramming offensives. Certainly 
military minds per se offer no guar- 
antee of the correct answers, tradi- 
tion notwithstanding. 


Chrysler’s New Plant 


Great things are being talked 
for the new Chrysler plant in the 
Chicago area, which according to 
previously published information 
will be turning out radial engines 
of the Wright type some time next 
year. A new type of plant design 
for one-story reinforced coricrete 
construction has been worked out 
by Chrysler engineers and the col- 
laborating architect, Albert Kahn, 
for the structure, it is said, will 
house the largest plant area under 
one roof ever built. This distinc- 
tion hitherto has been held by the 
Ford Willow Run bomber plant, but 
is now being challenged not only 
by the new Chrysler plant but also 
by a new General Motors bomber 
plant, ground for which has been 
broken. 

Instead of the 5 to 12 pounds of 
steel per square foot of floor area 
required by conventional steel or 
reinforced concrete designs, the 
new Chrysler plant calls for only 
2.7 pounds per square foot. Saving 
on steel alone in the design is 
claimed to be sufficient to build 14 
destroyers or six 10,000-ton cargo 
ships or “an undisclosed number of 
unknown tanks of an unstated ton- 
nage.” 


Saving is accomplished princi- 





DEVELOPMENT of special jigs and use of portable spot welding guns has so 
speeded up production of these aluminum cowling members for Flying Fortresses 
in a plant of Fisher Body Division that they are being shipped in carload lots. 
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along with exhaust manifolds and other fixed and removable cowlings 


pally by a new type of overhead 
arch-rib construction which econo- 
mizes on reinforcing steel and at 
the same time provides spacious- 
ness for the building itself and 
overhead beams for ready attach- 
ment of monorails, trolleys, hoists, 
pipelines, etc. Further saving is 
effected by use of a new type of 
Kahn-developed window sash en- 
tirely of wood and glass and called 
“victory sash.” Designers also 
saved 125 tons of steel in a four- 
mile fence enclosure by substitut- 
ing high wood pickets for chain-link 
steel wire. The four-mile fence 
suggests the plant site is one mile 
square or thereabouts. 

Indications point to a_ serious 
shortage looming ahead in replace- 
ment parts for automobiles. Parts 
inventories are far out of balance 
and there are actual shortages in 
some areas, which will be aggravat- 
ed as the Army calls on civilian 
facilities to handle repair and main- 
tenance work on military vehicles. 

Early estimates of a prospective 
labor shortage in the Detroit met- 
ropolitan area are being tempered 
by as much as 25 to 30 per cent, 
principally as a result of impor 
tant reductions in man-hours pos 
sible as new war products are fit- 
ted into the most efficient produc- 
tion technique. 

Employment here is at a new 
high level, around 532,000, and is 
moving up, bolstered by steady in- 
movement of sxilled labor, mainly 
from outstate points. Maximum 
employment estimates started at 
about 1,200,000, then were scaled 
down to a million, then to 840,000, 
and another reduction of one-third 
now is being talked. 


New Ohio Plant To Build 
Liquid-Cooled Engines 


Construction of a plant to build a 
new liquid-cooled airplane engine 
with horsepower rating considerably 
greater than that of any other 
liquid-cooled engine now in produc- 
tion for aircraft has been announced 
by William F. Wise, executive vice 
president of Aviation Corp. The en- 
gine will be built by Liquid Cooled 
Engine, a new division of Aviation 
Corp., for the United States Navy, 
marking the first use of liquid-cooled 
engines by the Navy in this war. 
The Army Air Forces make exten. 
sive use of Allison and Packard 
Rolls-Royce liquid-cooled engines. 

Development work on the new de- 
sign, started several years ago, was 
done for and with the co-operation 
of the Navy at Lycoming Engine 
Division of Aviation Corp., in Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. Construction of the 
new plant, in Ohio, started last 
week. The announcement ties in 
with earlier published reports of a 
new $7,200,000 aircraft engine plant 
to be built at Toledo. 
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FROM FACTORY TO FIRING LINE 


New Segmental Cold Saw Unsurpassed 
for High Speed Shell Stock Cut-Off! 


@ Here's a typical example of how Atkins Saws are 
coming through with unprecedented production on 
vital armament jobs. A 28-inch Atkins Curled-Chip 
Segmental Cold Saw is reported as cutting 3-5/16" 
round shell stock, nested, in 4 minutes! If your plant is 
engaged in shell manufacturing, you will want full data 
at once on the production-boosting potentialities of 
Atkins Curled-Chip Saws. 


The illustration at the right shows a section of an 
Atkins Cold Saw with teeth replaceable in segments. 
It also shows the characteristic shape of the Atkins 
Curled-Chip Tooth —a new tooth form that has revo- 
lutionized metal sawing. This tooth bites into metal like 
a lathe-cutting tool, removing metal in curled-chips, 
permitting enormous increases in cutting rates. 


An Atkins engineer will gladly go over your cutting 
problems with you, and recommend a saw that will 
handle your work faster and with greater efficiency 
than you may have thought possible. 


EC ATKINS AND COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Photo by U. S. Army 
Signa! Corps 
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Kindelberger criticism of automobile methods in aircraft production 
raises storm ... Rentschier softens blow ... More licenses for Pratt 
& Whitney engines ... Seversky points way to air victory 


JAMES HOWARD KINDEL- 
BERGER, president of North 
American Aviation Inc., and one of 
the more aggressive leaders of the 
airplane manufacturing industry, 
really started the wolves howling 
when he told newsmen recently that 
the automotive industry had not de- 
livered a single aircraft part after 
16 months of preparation, and that 
the “aircraft production program 
will cost twice as much and take 
twice as long as would have been 
the case if the whole thing had been 
left to the aircraft industry.” 

Angry retorts of, “’Tain’t so; 
‘tain’t so” greeted the biting obser- 
vations—but the damage was done. 


Probably what Kindelberger had 
in mind was not so much lack of 
deliveries from the automobile 
plants, for after all, not so long ago 
shipments of bomber parts to one 
of his own plants got so far ahead 
of schedule that stop orders were 
issued to the automobile body com- 
pany making them, but rather the 
delay occasioned by adapting auto- 
motive manufacturing methods to 
the production of aircraft parts. 
Specifically, he referred to one au- 
tomobile company wasting and 
spending $4000 in making tools that 
the aircraft industry would make 
in much less time for $40. 

There is something to this view- 
point, and only time will tell 
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BOEING AT-15 CREW TRAINER: First training plane spe- 
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whether tooling up presses with al- 
loy iron dies made by conventional 
reproduction methods has any ad- 
vantages over pouring up some 
Kirksite dies in plaster molds, which 
can be done in a fraction of the 
time. There is some food for 
thought in Kindelberger’s points 
that the “airplane must remain 
fluid. It has not been possible to 
freeze designs for any length of 
time. There is no point in spend- 
ing weeks to make expensive tools 
for aircraft manufacture that may 
have to be thrown away next day.” 


Designs Must Be Frozen 


But if you are going to get true 
mass production as the auto indus- 
try understands it, there has to be 
some design freezing somewhere. 
The case of the Ford Willow Run 
plant is an example. Here tooling 
is well along for building one of 
these huge bombers every hour, day 
in and day out. But each one will 
be the same as its predecessor and 
even a minor change in design 
probably would call for closing 
down the plant for retooling. 

So you can put it down in the 
book that Kindelberger is nobody’s 
fool. In the eight years since E. R. 
Breech grabbed him from his post 
as chief engineer at Douglas to be- 
come president of NAA at Ingle- 
wood, Calif., he has seen the air- 
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craft industry grow from a strug- 
gling infant to a giant in the mili- 
tary picture. His own plants have 
mushroomed steadily and now in- 
clude units at Dallas, Texas, and 
Kansas City, Kans. 

“Dutch” likes the unorthodox way 
of doing things, which may partial- 
ly explain his recent pungent com- 
ment about the auto industry’s part 
in aircraft production. He is credit- 
ed with introducing many innova- 
tions in manufacturing technique 
such as turning the two halves of 
a training ship fuselage inside out 
as they rolled down a conveyor line, 
to give workmen easy access for 
installation of the “spaghetti and 
plumbing” and other vital organs. 


Recently he took pen in hand and 
through the pages of his plant 
newspapers addressed his employes 
as follows: 

“Chained to a desk piled high 
with papers, and with the increas- 
ing demand for almost continuous 
travel, I do not have as much time 
as I should like to get acquainted 
with all of you and to find out what 
you are thinking and why. 

“The Inglewood old-timers will tell 
you they didn’t hesitate to hand me 
a hot complaint when they thought 
I had it coming. What’s more, I 
was usually able to do something 
about it in a way that made most 
people think that North American 
was a pretty decent place to work. 
The war has changed my daily 
schedule and has given us far too 
many employes for me to greet 
every one by his first name. 

“In spite of that, I still want to 


bombardier's position in the plastic-enclosed nose, and full 


radio navigational installations. The plane is constructed 
largely of non-strategic materials. In place of aluminum 
alloy or stainless steel there is wood. with some steel tubing 
in the internal structure. Wing span is about 59 feet; 
length 42 feet. It is powered by two Pratt & Whitney engines 


cifically designed and equipped for integrated tactical train- 
ing of pilots. co-pilots, bombardiers. navigators and gun 
crews. Making the next step up from single engine basic 
training planes. AT-15 is in reality a small bomber. complete 
even to bomb racks. power-operated gun turret, regulation 
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know what you think, the bad 
things as well as the good. Please 
take a few minutes when you get 
home tonight, check your answers 
(on an attached questionnaire) and 
drop this sheet in the box at the 
gate when you come in tomorrow. 
If you want to call me a few names, 
let your conscience be your guide 
there is plenty of room in the 
‘gripe corner’. If you prefer, use 
the gripe corner for your own pet 
ideas for improving our show, the 
sort of ideas that don’t fall into the 
regular suggestion plan. Just let 
down your hair and tell me the 
first thing you would do if you were 
in my shoes, 

“Incidentally I have a bet that I 
will get most of these question- 
naires back—answered. Don’t let 
me down. If you like the idea of 
having this sort of chance to regis- 
ter your opinion let me know and 
we’ll have more such questionnaires 
later.” 

The questionnaires dealt with 
such things as general plant spirit, 
feeling of employes for both the 
company and the product, and 
preferences for such things as 
lunch wagons, music during lunch 
periods, plant papers and maga- 
zines, home talent shows during 
lunch periods, etc. Mr. Kindelberg- 
er apparently lost his bet as re- 
turned questionnaires were under 
2000 in the Texas plant, but this is 
still a good showing. Roughly 35 
per cent had no “gripes”; the rest 


were relatively minor complaints. 
A surprising trend was the voting 
against lunch carts which are op- 
erated in the plant, nearly half of 
those replying voicing their dis- 
favor. 

The personal touch, whether in- 
spired by Mr. Kindelberger himself 
or by the able staff of public rela- 
tions experts with the company, is 
still a good morale builder, and the 
end result can only be more and 
better airplanes. 


Employe Suggestions Win 


Twenty-six hundred employes 
submitted production improvement 
ideas in three NAA plants, 139 
awards being made in a $10,000 
prize suggestion contest. First prize 
winner at Inglewood, Andrew 
Brown (not Andrew H.), submitted 
an idea for forming tubing in a 
compound set of forming blocks, 
built to the exact shape of the fin- 
ished tube. The operation results 
in eliminating setup time and trim- 
ming, permits application of fittings 
and banding, and allows all flaring, 
swaging and degreasing to be done 
before bending. 

First winner at Dallas, James R. 
Hinds, submitted a ball bearing 
grease exchanging procedure which 
will permit regreasing more than 
1,000,000 ball bearings in far less 
time than previously required. 
Army Air Forces requested re- 
greasing of the ball bearings and 
in order to do this it is necessary to 


remove the grease already packed 
in the bearings, regrease, code 
mark, clean and pack. By Hinds’ 
scheme, bearings can be regreased 
at a rate of 100 a minute, the balls 
being placed in an inclined rack and 
passed between two rows of three 
air jets which clean off excess 
grease. At the end of the runway, 
packing tubes are pre-positioned, in 
which the bearings are stacked and 
transferred to storage. The meth- 
od permits four women to clean and 
pack 55,000 bearings in 8 hours’ 
time. 

Winner at Kansas City, Paul M. 
Burcham, conceived a plan for re- 
ducing the time formerly required 
to manufacture ammunition maga- 
zine reinforcements. Previously re- 
quiring a forming fixture used on 
a hand brake, including a. trimming 
operation afterward on each part, 
the straps are cut to exact length 
and formed in one operation on the 
new fixture, a procedure which 
saves time and motion in the actual 
forming process, and also elim- 
inates setup time. 

Possibly conceived to soften Mr. 
Kindelberger’s sock at the automo- 
tive industry was the statement re- 
leased recently by F’.. B. Rentschler, 
chairman of United Aircraft Corp., 
Hartford, Conn., who pointed out 
that much credit for speeding pro- 
duction of both engines and frames 
would be given to the automobile 
industry, adding that production 
soon would be greater than the air- 
plane industry could have hoped to 
accomplish in the same period. 

“We were keen about the auto- 
motive men coming in,” declared 
Rentschler. “We needed them and 
the government needed them.” But 
he added a note of caution, foresee- 
ing the danger that the automobile 
industry might force smaller air- 
plane manufacturers out of busi- 
ness in the postwar period. 

Licensing of other manufactur- 
ers to build Pratt & Whitney radial 
engines is on a nonprofit basis of 
$1 per unit, Rentschler explained, 
mentioning that Ford, Buick, Chev- 
rolet, Nash-Kelvinator, Jacobs and 
Continental are all producing under 
this arrangement. Other United 
Aircraft products being built under 
license include Hamilton-Standard 
propellers, by Nash - Kelvinator, 
Frigidaire and Remington-Rand; 
and Vought-Sikorsky planes, by 
Nash - Kelvinator, Brewster and 
Goodyear. 

These industries, combined, will 
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INBOARD wing and nacelle units. with 
retractable wheel and gear. for installa- 
tion in two-motor attack bombers, travel 
down an overhead assembly line at 
plant of Murray Corp. of America. 
former producer of automobile bodies 
which is now turning out production 
quantities of wing and fuselage parts 
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billion dollars 


produce several 
worth of products annually. Engine 
production alone now is 15 times 
that of two years ago, in terms of 


horsepower. United Aircraft is 
expanding its own production of 
P&W engines with a new plant at 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Any student of military aviation 
and its relation to the present war, 
engineer or layman, should get a 
copy of Major de Seversky’s new 
book Victory Through Air Power, 
published by Simon & Schuster, 
New York. A designer of aircraft, 
experienced pilot and keen analyst 
of military operations, De Seversky 
shows in détail how air power has 
won all crucial battles to date, how 
naval forces have been relegated to 
inferiority in the face of hostile air- 
craft, how ship-based aircraft suffer 
because of confined and vulnerable 
landing space, and how some of our 
own leading military minds still re 
fuse to accede to the dominance of 
air power. He points to some ap- 
parent glaring deficiencies in com- 
bat craft this country is producing, 
observations which should prove 
distinctly unsettling to those who 
have believed in the unquestioned 
superiority of U. S. air power. 

Many of the deficiencies are well 
on the road to being corrected, but 
the veil of military censorship 
either has kept these developments 
from the author’s knowledge, or 
else he has seen fit to keep them 
to himself. Certainly some of his 
caustic remarks about the Army’s 
adherence to the liquid-cooled en- 
gine as one of its “pets” do not 
seem entirely called for, but few 
can dispute the soundness of his 
argument concerning the folly of 
having two separate air arms in 
the fighting forces, one serving the 
navy and one the army. 
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More Ideas for Increasing 


War Production 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT committees have 
been formed in 800 war production 
plants. according to WPB. As commit- 
tees are organized, ideas for spurring 
output are formulated. 

To impress upon employes that the 
lives of fellow workers in the armed 
forces depend upon them. the transmit- 
ter and tube division of General Elec- 
tric Co.'s television and electronics de- 
partment has erected a large poster 
board (at left). Displayed are photo- 
graphs of fellow workers in the serv- 


ices. 
Crocker-Wheeler Elec- 
tric Mig. Co. Ampere, 
ay N. J.. has a scoreboard 
J " to record progress in an 
¥ idea contest. As ideas 
foxy are accepted, a cut-out 


figure of workmen car- 
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HITLER THROUGH THE WRINGER !! 


PERCENTAGE OF ROLLS CAST TO DATE 
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acetylene torch 
(center) progresses up 
= a 15-foot ladder. Rela- 
tive standings of depart- 
ments are shown on 
board attached to lad- 
der. 

3) “a “Production boards” 
; have been developed by 
the committee at Lewis 
Foundry Machine Divi- 
sion. Blaw-Knox Co.., 
Groveton, Pa. Boards 
(below) are mecha- 
nized, making it possi- 
ble to move the carica- 
tures in keeping with 
production results. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 















H. N. Arbuthnot 


H. N. ARBUTHNOT has been ap- 
pointed assistant general sales 
manager, Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. He joined the 
company in 1926 as Detroit district 
manager for the former Allegheny 
Steel Co., holding that position 
through the merger with Ludlum 
Steel Co. in 1938. Prior to his as- 
sociation with Allegheny he was 
identified with American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., Weirton Steel Co. 
and Follansbee Bros. Co. 

> 

La Monte Daniels, Toledo, O., 
branch manager, International Har- 
vester Co., has retired. 

> 

Harlan B. Collins, company coun- 
sel, Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Cleveland,.has been elected assist- 
ant secretary. 

7 

Charles H. McCrea has _ been 
elected first vice president and a 
director, National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., Cleveland. 

> 


William P. Gwinn, the past two 
and one half years assistant sales 
manager, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division of United Aircraft Corp., 
East Hartford, Conn., has been pro- 
moted to assistant general manager. 

* 


W. P. Woodside, for 18 years 
president, American Twist Drill Co., 
Detroit, has retired from this po- 
sition to become chairman of the 
board, being succeeded in the presi- 
dency by W. F. Murray, long asso- 
ciated with the company. Mr. Wood- 
side, a founder member of the 
American Society for Metals, is also 
vice president in charge of research 
for Climax Molybdenum Co. 

. 

Edward T. Barron, the past seven 

years manager of the Metallurgical 
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E. T. Barron 


Division, Pittsburgh district, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., has been 
promoted to chief metallurgical en- 
gineer, succeeding C. F. W. Rys, who 
has been made chief consulting met- 
allurgist under the vice president 
in charge of operations. 

Richard W. Simon has been ap- 
pointed manager of the metallurgi- 
cal division, succeeding Mr. Barron. 
The past three years he has been 
assistant manager of that division. 

+ 


Allan McKay, formerly associated 
with Giddings & Lewis Machine 
Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., has 
been appointed general manager, 
Kaukauna ’ Machine Corp., Kau- 
kauna, Wis., succeeding W. H. 


Roloff, resigned. 


L. F. Niemann has been named 
district manager of the St. Louis 
warehouse of Scully Steel Products 
Co., and J. K. Rittenhouse has been 
made district manager of the com- 
pany’s Twin City warehouse at St. 


Paul, Minn. 
J 


Gerald F. Coons has been named 
manager of sales, New Orleans of- 
fice of National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh, succeeding Harry L. Bialock, 
who recently became associated 
with Tubular Products Inc., Gary, 
Ind. Both companies are subsidiaries 
of United States Steel Corp. 
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Cc. W. Spittal and W. R. Breeler 
have been appointed general man- 
ager and assistant general man- 
ager, respectively, at the Dunkirk, 
N. Y., plants of Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp. C. Ccttrell has been 
named production manager of the 
Howard avenue plant, Dunkirk, 
while Merle Graham will be produc- 
tion manager of the Brigham road 





Cc. F. W. Rys 


W. H. Henry 


plant. W. H. Norris has been named 
manager, Watervliet, N. Y., plant, 
with J. Q. A. Doolittle as assistant 
manager and G. Anderson as pro- 
duction manager. 


- 

C. F. Pittman, manager, motor 4i- 
vision, industrial department, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has been made assistant to the 
manager of the industrial depart- 
ment. W. H. Henry, formerly man- 
ager of sales, motor division, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Pittman as manager of 
that division. 

° 


Alfred Sontag has joined the test- 
ing machine department, Baldwin 
Southwark Division, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia. He 
formerly was chief engineer and 
sales manager, Riehle Testing Ma- 
chine Division, American Machine 
& Metals Inc., East Moline, Ill. 


* 


Robert C. Wilkin, heretofore 
sales manager of building wires for 
the Habirshaw Cable & Wire Di- 
vision of Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Corp., New York, has 
been appointed Pacific Coast man- 
ager, with headquarters in Los An- 
geles. 

+ 


H. V. Jamison, of the advertising 
division of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, retired June l, 
following an _ illness of some 
months. Having had 38 years of 
active service with subsidiaries of 
United States Steel Corp., he was 
the senior advertising official in the 
entire Steel corporation organiza- 
tion. He first joined American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., serving as 
advertising manager many years. 
In 1936, when that company was 
consolidated with Carnegie-Illinois, 
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Mr. Jamison became _ associated 
with the larger company, remaining 
active until his illness. He was at 
one time, president, Pittsburgh Ad- 
vertising Club, and also served as 
a director, Association of National 
Advertisers and National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association. 
* 


Maxwell Kennedy has been ap- 
pointed marine sales manager, mer- 
chant marine division, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
He has been transferred to his 
new post from the company’s office 
in Washington where he was at- 
tached to the marine section. 

* 

Robert E. Lewis has been elected 
treasurer and John G. Nelson, sec- 
retary and _ assistant treasurer, 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleve- 
land. John N. Moylan has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer, with of- 
fices in Chicago; Robert Gordon, as- 
sistant treasurer, with offices in New 





R. E. Lewis 


York, and John B. Cavanagh, assist- 
ant secretary at Cleveland. 

Mr. Lewis joined American Steel 
& Wire in September, 1941, as as- 
sistant to treasurer, before which 
he was comptroller, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, advertising 
agency. Mr. Nelson has been asso- 
ciated with the Wire company “33 
years, holding various clerical and 
accounting positions before being 
elected assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer in 1928. 


. 

Allen H. Stewart has been ap- 
pointed New York district sales 
manager, Midvale Co., Nicetown, 
Philadelphia, to succeed the late 
R. M. Bird. Mr. Stewart had for- 
merly been Boston representative 
for the company. He will be suc- 
ceeded in Boston by H. Bergholtz 
Jr., heretofore identified with the 
company’s New York office. 

+ 


George Montague Williams has 
been elected chairman of the board, 
American Central Mfg.. Corp., Con- 
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J. G. Nelson 


nersville, Ind. Mr. Williams is also 
vice chairman of Vultee Aircraft 
Inc., and chairman and president of 
Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 


SJ 


Richard N. Armstrong has joined 
Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa., 
and will be associated with the Tool 
Steel Division. He formerly was a 
member of the Iron and Steel Di- 
vision, British Purchasing Commis- 
sion, and before that was affiliated 
with the export sales department 
of Crucible Steel Co. of America. 

> 

Hampson Carey has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer and 
James H. Donovan, manager of 
credits, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. Mr. Carey’s en- 
tire business career has been with 
Jones & Laughlin, having started 
in its treasury department in 1920. 
In 1937 he became manager of col- 
lections. Mr. Donovan has been 
associated with the credit depart- 
ment since 1929. 

. 

Ernest C. Roberts, advertising 
manager, Clark Controller Co., 
Cleveland, has been elected presi- 
dent, Industrial Marketers of Cleve- 
land. Wilmer H. Cordes, manage: 
of advertising and sales promotion, 
American Steel & Wire Co., has 
been named vice president, and R. 
I. Peterson, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
has been made a member of the 
board of governors. 

. 


Herbert J. French, in charge of 
alloy steel and iron development, 
International Nickel Co. Inc., New 
York, has been nominated for presi- 
dent, American Society for Metals. 
Marcus A. Grossmann, director of 
research, Carnegie Illinois Steel 
Corp., Chicago, is nominee for vice 
president, while William H. Eisen- 
man, 7301 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, 
has again been named as secretary 
for two years. 

These selections were made at a 
meeting of the nominating commit- 
tee in Chicago, May 18. Nominations 





to the offices virtually assures elec- 
tion at the National Metal Congress 
in Cleveland, Oct. 12-16. 

> 

Benjamin T. Salmon, formerly as. 
sociated with Vultee, Lockheed and 
Glenn L. Martin aircraft companies, 
has been named chief engineer of 
Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diego, 
Calif. Millard C. Boyd has been ap- 
pointed chief development engineer 
and Will C. Vandermeer, chief proj- 
ect engineer. 

o 

A. A. Weidman, formerly super- 
intendent of car assembly, Cadillac 
Motor Car Division, Detroit, has 
been appointed superintendent of 
the welding and sheet metal divi- 
sions for combat vehicles. A. Jd. 
Renc, assistant to Mr. Weidman, be- 
comes superintendent of the assem- 
bly division for combat vehicles. 

. 

Eugene P. Rouge has been ap- 
pointed comptroller, Monmouth 
Products Co., Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of king bolt sets, engine bear- 
ings, clutch pletes and parts. The 
past several years Mr. Rouge has 
been a partner in the firm of Moise 
& Burgess, Cleveland, certified pub- 
lic accountants, and in that connec- 
tion supervised the accounting prac- 
tices of Monmouth products. 


DIED: 


Elwood 8S. White, 55, president, 
United States Radiator Corp., New 


York, in that city, recently. He 
also was president, Pacific Steel 
Boiler Corp., Detroit, and Taco 


Heaters Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
. 

Eugene W. Richey, 64, western 
sales representative, New York Air 
Brake Co., in Chicago, May 28. 

* 

Harry L. Neumeister, 58, associ 
ated with Cherry-Burrell Corp. and 
a predecessor company at Milwau- 
kee, 31 years, at his home in that 
city, May 30. 

. 

Henry H. Scherff, 30, co-owner, 
Scherff Machine Co., Milwaukee, 
May 29, in that city. 

+ 

Harry L. Beers, 67, retired pro- 
duction superintendent, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., May 23, at his 
home in Norwalk, Conn. 

+ 

Albert Gage, 62, general foreman 
since 1920, Decatur, Ind., works of 
General Electric Co., in that city, 
May 26. 

+ 

Fred Greenslade, 73, who retired 
six years ago as assistant purchas. 
ing agent, Crane Co., Chicago, at 
his home in Highland Park, IIL., 
June 2. 











Canadian Steel Put Under PRP Rules; 


May Register Women for War Labor 


TORONTO, ONT. 

NEW regulations have been pro- 
vided in connection with priorities 
on steel and allied materials, under 
the Production Requirements Plan. 
Materials from the United States 
will be allotted under this plan, as 
provided by the War Production 
Board. Canadian firms must sup- 
ply information relating to impor- 
tance of production as related to 
the war effort, which will govern 
priority assistance. 

Prime contractors for the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply 
or other government agencies be- 
ginning June 1 must provide: 

(1) (a) An official PD-3A or PD 
1A preference rating certification, 
or (b) An official certification from 
any other type of preference rat- 
ing order, or (c) A Wartime Indus- 
tries Control Board designation 
number; and (2) The ultimate o: 
“end use” of the material or prod- 
uct ordered. 

Subcontractors, jobbers, etc., 
must provide: (1) (a) An officia! 
certification as described in 1 (a) 
or 1 (b) above, which has been 
obtained from the prime contrac. 
tor; or (b) The War Industries Con- 
trol Board designation number un- 


der which the buyer or prime con- 
tractor may be operating; and (2) 
The ultimate or “end use” of the 
materials or products which are 
ordered. 

A list of “end uses” follows: 
Military—Aircraft, ships, vehicles, 
armaments and weapons, ammuni- 
tion, war equipment and supplics 
“ot otherwise classified, war facili- 
ties, such as airfields, bases, camps, 
forts, navy yards, etc. 

Industrial and Civilian—-Produc- 
tion and processing of raw mate- 
rials such as metals, chemicals, 
etc.; power, light and heat; trans. 
portation, communications, public 
health and safety; agricultural 
equipment and supplies; industriai 
food processing; textiles and wear- 
ing apparel, equipment and sup- 
plies for household use; educational 
and recreation; equipment and sup- 
plies for office use; machinery and 
equipment for industrial use; con- 
struction of new buildings; oper- 
ating supplies and building repair 
and maintenance, and all other 
end uses. 

Elliott M. Little, director of Na- 
tional Selective Service, states some 
nonessential industries may be 
wholly or partially closed down be- 
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Compul- 


cause of labor shortage. 
sory registration of all made unem- 
ployed, now under way, is not ex- 
pected to meet labor needs and unr- 
employed women may also be reg- 
istered. 


MEETINGS 


Canadian Manufacturers To 
Consider War, Defense Problems 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its seventy-first an- 
nual meeting in Toronto June 8-10. 
Conferences will be held on produc- 
tion, price control, priorities, man- 
power, civilian defense and postwar 
planning. Special technical groups 
concerned with aircraft, ammuni- 
tion, ships and munitions will meet 
with directors general of these 
branches in the Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply. 


Additional Features for 
Mechanical Engineers 


E. L. Shaner, editor - in - chief, 
Steet, and president, Penton Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland, will be chair- 
man of the panel discussion on 
Materials Substitution and Salvage, 
before the Management Division, 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
June 10. This session will be part 
of the semiannual meeting of the 
society, June 8-10. 

A paper on “The Role of Scrap 
Dealers” will be presented by E. C. 
Barringer, president, Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., Washing- 
ton, and one on “The Erie Plan for 
Salvaging Scrap,” by F. E. Bliven, 
supervisor of salvage, General Elec- 
tric Co., Erie, Pa. 


Testing Society Rounds Out 
Program for Annual Meeting 


More than 100 technical papers 
and reports are scheduled for the 
forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials in Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 22-26. More 
than 150 meetings of technical com- 
mittees are listed. Eighteen official 
technical sessions will feature re- 
ports and papers. 


Industrial Advertisers 
Will Meet June 29-July | 


Dates of the annual convention of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, Hotel Traymore, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., have been advanced 
from September to June 29-July 1. 
Principal sessions will include dis- 
cussions of the type of advertising 
to use under present conditions; 
war production drives; salvage and 
conservation of material; and train- 
ing of workers for industry. 
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Activities of Steel 


Users and Makers 


TWO concerns with war contracts 
recently were reported ready to 
take over New Jersey plants. One 
in Trenton, erected a few years ago 
by L. A. Young Spring & Wire Co., 
and recently discontinued due to 
difficulty in obtaining raw materials, 
was sold to Defense Plant Corp. for 
occupancy by General Electric Co. 
Building has 65,000 square feet of 
space and railroad siding. The oth- 
er is a building containing 23,000 
square feet, at Oak and Hobart 
streets, Bayonne, and was trans- 
ferred by National Cylinder Gas 
Co., Chicago, to Continental Mining 
Corp., for production of chrome 
steel. 
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Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis., 
has appointed Aircraft Steel & Sup- 
ply Co., Wichita, Kans., sales repre- 
sentative in the southwest and cen- 
tral states area for Young aircraft 
products. 

> 


Fry, Lawson & Co., with offices 
at 135 South LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago, has been organized to practice 
as consulting management engi- 
neers. Associated with George A. 
Fry, senior member of the com- 
pany, are A. Warner Lawson, Rob- 
ert F. Dick, George N. Saum, Kyle 
L. Menuez and Philip Roden. All 
were formerly associated with Booz, 
Fry, Allen & Hamilton, which will 
continue in the same field as Booz 
Allen & Hamilton. 


° 


American Screw. Co., Providence, 
R. L., has moved its Detroit office 
from 1847 West Bethune street to 
room 4-258 General Motors build- 
ing. 

> 

Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill, has ap- 
pointed Moore Machinery Co., 1699 
Van Ness avenue, San Francisco, 


+ 


SUSPENDED at four points by steel 
cables and lifted by four mammoth 
cranes this 108,000 kilowatt generator 
—one of the world’s largest water- 
wheel generators—was lowered into 
position in Grand Coulee powerhouse 
recently. It weighs 1000 tons. diameter 
is 45 feet: height 24 feet. It is one of 
three similar units installed at the dam. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co. built 
all three; is now building six more. 
Ultimately the powerhouse will contain 
18 108,000-kilowatt machines. making it 
the greatest single source of electric 
power in the world 
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representative in California, Arizona 
and Nevada. Whiting has also named 
H. C. Donaldson Co., P.O. Box 336, 
Los Angeles. to represent its Found- 
ry Equipment Division in California, 
Arizona and Nevada. 


SJ 


International Machine Tool Corp.., 
New York, in six months ended 
April 30 increased shipment 128 
per cent over the period last year, 
C. Russell Feldmann, president, an- 
nounced recently. 

> 


National Traffic Guard Co., Atlan- 
ta, Ga., has purchased and will ret 
erect in that city a plant formerly 
used by Gerson Bolt & Nut Co., 
North Birmingham, Ala. The plant, 
now being dismantled, has been in- 
active for 10 or more years. 

* 


Ergolyte Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
maker of electric arc welders, has 
opened a new plant at 3627-29-31 
North Lawrence street, Philadelphia, 
more than twice the size of its for- 
mer plant, “to keep up with round- 
the-clock production schedules.” 


> 
Wheelco Instruments Co., Chi- 


cago, has appointed the following 
district representatives: Pasol En- 


rineering Co. to cover Iowa and 
Nebraska, with V. E. Lindquist in 
charge of Iowa office at Des Moines, 
and I. I. Solzman heading the Ne 
hraska office in Omaha; Fitzgerald 
Tne., Wichita, Kans., and Charles 
A. Drum, Houston, Tex. 


> 


Swartwout Co., Cleveland, has o! 
ganized Swartwout Pacific Co., with 
offices and complete facilities for 
manufacturing industrial roof ven 
tilators at 560 Seventh street, San 
Francisco. 


Calumet & Hecla Consolidated 
Copper Co. has purchased Wolver 
ine Tube Co., Detroit. Operations 
will continue as the Wolverine 
Tube Division of Calumet & Hecla. 
Otto Z. Klopsch will be general 
manager of the division. 


+ 


Commemorating its founding 75 
years ago, Handy & Harman, New 


York, refiners and processors oi 
precious metals, held banquets in 
Bridgeport, Conn., and New York 


May 14-15 for 600 employes and pre 
sented them with an anniversary 
booklet telling company’s history, 


facilities, products and war work in 
progress. 
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Construction Regulations Tightened 


To Conserve Critical Raw Materials 


WASHINGTON 


TO MAKE all possible materials 
and effort available for immediate 
war production, top WPB officials, 
and the War and Navy Depari- 
ments have brought all new con- 
struction under rigid conservation 
control. 

No new plants will be built un- 
less they are absolutely necessaiy 
to the war effort and can meet 
seven newly established criteria. 

Main reason for the new policy 
is that ‘all critical materials are 
needed for war production now, and 
no materials can be spared for 
building new facilities not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The seven criteria which must 
be met before any project will be 
approved for construction follow: 

1. It is essential for the war ef- 
fort. 

2. Postponement of construction 
would be detrimental to the war 
effort, 

3. It is not practical to rent or 
convert existing facilities for the 
purpose, 

4. The construction will not re- 
sult in duplication or unnecessary 
expansion of existing plants or fa- 
cilities now under construction or 
about to be constructed, 

5. All possible economies have 
been made in the project, resulting 
in deletion of all nonessential items 
and parts. 

6. The projects have been de- 
signed of the simplest type, just 
sufficient to meet the minimum re- 
quirements. 

7. Sufficient labor, public utili- 
ties, transportation, raw materials, 
equipment and the like are avail- 
able to build and operate the plant. 
The manufactured product can be 
used at once or stored until it is 
needed, 


Will Affect Steel 


How the new policy will affect 
the steel expansion program was 
not immediately made clear, al- 
though WPB officials are preparing 
a report on the status of the pro- 
gram which is expected to be present- 
ed to W. H. Harrison, chief of the 
Production Division, this week. Ex- 
pansion experts estimate that about 
50 per cent of the 10,000,000-ton pro- 
gram already has been completed. 

W. L, Batt, chairman of the WPB 
Requirements Committee, in turn- 
ing over his duties as Director of 
Materials to A. I. Henderson last 
week, said that 65 to 70 per cent 
of the projected program probably 
would be completed. At least 70 
per cent, and possibly more, of the 
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pig iron program will be carried 
through. 

Mr. Batt said the curtailed steel 
expansion program still will cost 
about $1,500,000,000. with industry 
providing about one-third of this 
amount and the government the 
remainder. He said the curtail- 
ment was being made due to short- 
age of critical materials and point- 
ed out that the country could use 
100,000,000 tons of steel capacity 
if it were available. 

Other WPB officials said that 
most projects not started before 
March 15 would not be completed. 
WPB’s expansion unit still is ap- 
proving projects but from now on 
nothing will be approved except 
electric furnaces, finishing facilities 
and conversions of foundries. 


Five-Point Program 

Mr. Batt outlined a 5-point pro- 
gram which is being undertaken 
to provide raw materials for essen- 
tial requirements. These are: 

1—Long range planning of re- 
quirements for materials and care 
ful scheduling to meet them. 

2—Revision of specifications to re- 
duce the amounts of scarce mate- 
rials used. 

3—Widespread use of substitutes. 

4—A vast increase in civilian co- 
operation in salvaging to speed the 
flow of scrap, particularly metals 
and rubber. 

5—Careful handling of scrap and 
secondary metal by industry to get 
the greatest possible use from it. 

In discussing the raw materials 
supply situation, Mr. Batt said that 
there is not enough nickel to fill all 
demands in spite of the fact that 
the United States and its allies con- 
trol practically all of the world’s 
nickel supply. 

The United States has allocated 
$20,000,000 for the production of 
nickel in Cuba from 1 per cent ore, 
he said. 

On manganese, steps are being 
taken to produce more than 600,000 
tons of low grade ores whereas in 
1939 domestic production was some 
30,000 tons, while 500,000 tons were 
imported. In the development of do- 
mestic manganese the United States 
will pay $40,000,000 and private in- 
dustry about $6,000,000 more. For 
the duration of the war this pro- 
gram plus other western hemisphere 
sources will supply the needs of this 
important steel alloy. 

The government is spending $10,- 
000,000 on chrome ore development 
and private industry about $1,500,- 
000, and this year about three times 


the 320,000 tons consumed in 1939 
will be needed. 

On tungsten, as in the other alloy- 
ing metals, efforts are being made 
to develop domestic sources. A new 
deposit was discoverei in Valley 
county, Idaho, and production is te- 
ing undertaken there. No estimate 
of production was given. 

On aluminum, Mr. Batt said that 
this country was comfortably fixed. 
This year actual production of 
aluminum wil? reach 1,083,000,000 
pounds not counting secondary pro- 
duction or imports. Total supply in 
1943 is estimated at 2,500,000,000 
pounds. The government is spend- 
ing $568,000,000 on aluminum facili- 
ties and private industry about 
$85,000,000. 

Magnesium production is limited 
by available electric power but this 
year output will reach 170,000,000 
pounds and the goal is 600,000,000 
pounds a year. The government is 
putting $319,000,000 in magnesium 
production and private industry 
about $20,000,000. 

On copper, the United States is 
“uncomfortably short,” Mr. Batt 
said. It is expected that domestic 
production and imports this year 
will reach 1,800,000 tons and re- 
covery of scrap will add about 300.- 
000 tons to the store. This is still 
not enough and every effort is being 
made to expand copper production 
domestically through subsidies and 
in development of new mines, Mr. 
Batt said. About 98.5 per cent of the 
domestic copper comes from 15 
mines and the other 1.5 per cent 
from 270-odd mines, he asserted. 


April Metalworking Machinery 
Shipments Continue Upward 


of new machine tools, 
presses and othér metalworking 
machinery shipped during April 
was $114,100,000, William H. Har- 
rison, WPB Director of Production, 
announced. 

Shipments of machine tools alone 
amounted to 25,415 units, with a to- 
tal value of $103,364,496. During 
March, 24,300 units, valued at $98,- 
358,299 were shipped. 

Production of metalworking ma- 
chinery has reached a rate of more 
than $1,300,000,000 a year and is 
steadily on the increase. Last year 
the value of metalworking machin- 
ery was about $840,000,000 and the 
present going rate represents an in- 
crease of more than 60 per cent. 

Compared with the same month 
of last year, the April value for all 
metalworking machinery is an in- 
crease of 72 per cent. 

On the basis of comparable com- 
panies which reported during 
March and April, the value for the 
latter month represents a 5 per cent 
increase. On a per day comparison 
between the two months, April rep- 
resents an increase of 8 per cent. 


Value 
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151,000 Added to 
Steel Employment 


Force in Two Years 


FROM April, 1940 to April, 1942 
the number of employes in the steel 
industry increased 151,000, or 30 
per cent. Payrolls in the period 
were expanded by $50,844,000, or 
75 per cent. 

The number of employes in Sep- 
tember, 1939—at the outbreak of 
war in Europe—was 502,000. This 
stepped up in October, November 
and December that year. In Janu- 
ary, 1940, the trend was reversed 
and by April, 1940 the number had 
dropped to near the level of Sep- 


tember, 1939, when the war started. 

In the spring of 1940 the tide 
turned definitely in the upward di- 
rection. Nearly every month in 
the past two years new gains have 
swept in. 

An all-time peak of 654,000 em- 
ployes. was registered for April 
this year—latest month for which 
figures have been compiled by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 
This number was 1000 more than 
in March. Payrolls increased in 
April to $118,568,000, a new record, 
exceeding the March total of $116,- 
998,000, despite the fact that April 
had one less working day. 

Wage-workers’ average hourly 
earnings in April was 100.4 cents. 
This was 16.8 cents, or 20 per cent, 
more than in April, 1940. They 
worked 39:7 hours per week, in con- 
trast with 33.4 hours in April two 
years ago. 


2,000,0000 War Workers Needed by 1944 


than 20,000,000 workers 
must be engaged in direct war 
production by 1944 if production 
goals are to be attained, according 
to the Office of Emergency Man- 
agement. 

By mid-November this year, 15,- 
000,000 must be working in war 
plants, and by New Year’s day, 
17,000,000 must be so employed. 

New war workers, OEM reports, 
will be recruited from the follow- 
ing classes: From peacetime indus- 
tries, 7,000,C00 to 7,900,000; from 


More 


the farms, 400,000 to 600,000; from 
the ranks of the self-employed, pro- 
fessional men, etc., 400,C00; from 
the unemployed, 1,500,000; from 
housewives, older workers and oth- 
ers not listed as part of the regu- 
lar labor force, 2,000,000. 

United States Employment Serv- 
ice reports a growing shortage of 
skilled craftsmen. For every skilled 
tool designer available, 51 are need 
ed, For every toolmaker available, 25 
are needed. There are 22 jobs avail- 
able for every marine machinist, 





Aircraft Company Employs Policewomen 





HAGERSTOWN. MD.: Uniformed policewomen have taken over guard duties in 
a defense industry—for the first time in the United States. Thirty-two of them. 
carrying riding crops for arms. have been inducted into their new jobs at Fair- 


child Engine & Airplane Corp.'s Hagerstown Division. 
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and for every aircraft riveter now 
employed, four could be used. 


“Obviously,” says OEM, “unde 
these circumstances a misplaced 
worker represents a waste of money 
and energy and—most important of 
all—a waste of time.” 


Alternates Enable Saving 
Of Critical Materials 


(Continued from Page 35) 


note that some 65 to 70 thousand 
pounds of aluminum were used in 
this line of production in the form 
of aluminum paint and sheet stock 
for nameplates, both of which uses 
have been completely eliminated, 
the former by a gray lacquer and 
the latter mostly by zinc. 

“The largest aluminum consum- 
ing item in the meter production 
prior to the substitution covers die 
cast bases which have now been re- 
placed by die-cast zinc with a saving 
of some 275 tons of aluminum a 
year. 

“The second largest saving is 
achieved by the elimination of alu 
minum from cases and boxes and 
the third largest reduction by 
changing from punched and 
stamped aluminum parts to steel 
(or in a few instances to brass) for 
cover rings, baycnet, clips, registers, 
seal bars, etc. 

“In substituting fiber for alumi 
num in meter nameplates a yearly 
saving of some 12 tons of alumi 
num has resulted. The total saving 
of aluminum achieved by eliminat- 
ing its use in nameplates on all 
GE apparatus is approximately 175 
tons a year. The most common- 
ly used alternates for aluminum 
in nameplates today take in a lead 
hase alloy, cast iron, etched zinc, 
fiber and synthetic materials. 

“The reduction of aluminum con 
sumption in street lighting equip- 
ment is traceable largely to the use 
of malleable iron, steel and bronze 
for housings, brackets, hangers and 
the like, but a considerable quan- 
tity has also been eliminated other- 
wise, as for instance by substitut- 
ing silvered glass reflectors for 
anodized aluminum. 

“The parts of lightning arrester 
devices that were formerly made 
of heat-treated alufminum castings, 
and to a much smaller extent of 
sheet and bar stock, constitute fit- 
tings and casings which bave been 
changed to hot-dip galvanized steel] 
in some instances with an etching 
end a paint finish. Some 100 tons 
of aluminum have been saved by 
the indicated substitutions. 

“Prior to the present conserva- 
tion effort, a large number of parts 
such as ccentact arms, cross heads, 
supports, frames, hooks, etc. of cir- 
cuit breakers, and covers, frames 
and rotors of relays, were made ex- 
clusively of aluminum in the switch- 
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gear division. ‘These are mostly 
aluminum alloy castings whose light 
weight was particularly advan- 
tageous for parts which must be 
set in motion and kept moving to 
get fast breaker operations. 

“In some cases fabricated steel 
parts have been substituted without 
any increase in weight and thus 
without a change in the operating 
speed or in the power required to 
maintain this speed. In other cases, 
the substitution has involved c3st- 
ings or fabricated structures of in- 
creased weight so that a_ subse- 
quent change in springs and other 
parts of the mechanism has been 
necessary to attain the required 
motion. 

“At this point it may be appro- 
priate to mention an innovation in 
manufacture which has not directly 
reduced the amount of material re- 
quired but which has nevertheless 
relieved the stress of procurement 
of a critical material. Reference 
is made to a method of assembling 
flat bars into angle or box form for 
use in place of structural shapes 
and channels for high-current bus- 
bars. The new method is estimated 
to be more efficient and less costly 
than the former practice. 

“Also, in the change from alu- 
minum to zinc it has been experi- 
enced in various connections that 
where zinc is used either as a body 
metal or as a plate finish there is a 
tendency for a whitish powder to 
form under certain conditions of 
confinement and moisture. This 
formation may be sufficient to in- 
terfere with the proper functioning 
of small parts and also to result in 
the lowering of the electrical char- 
acteristics, Work is now in prog- 
ress to eliminate this possible source 
of trouble by a suitable treatment 
of the zinc,” Mr. Horn said. 

“Among the remaining metals... 
tin comes next to aluminum in re- 
spect to quantities consumed for 
structural use. Its three main uses 
divide into tin-base bronzes, bab- 
bitts, and solders. 


Bronzes Offer Hardest Problem 


“To date most progress has been 
made in reducing the tin consump- 
tion in the two latter classifications, 
although the field of bronzes offer a 
very promising opportunity for size- 
able over-all savings of tin. 

“The principal reason for the less 
extensive progress made with the 
reduction of tin in bronzes appears 
to be a lack of broad foundry expe- 
rience with most of the low-tin and 
tin-free compositions which can be 
used as alternates. In some quar- 
ters also the ‘zinc shakes’ which are 
encountered in casting zinc contain- 
ing alloys figure as obstructions 
that can be overcome only by im- 
proved ventilating provisions which 
are not always readily installable. 

“The composition used in the G-E 
standard babbitt for rotating appar- 
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PARTS 
formerly made of heat-treated aluminum 
castings. and to a much smaller ex- 
tent of sheet and bar stock, have been 
changed to hot-dip galvanized steel. 
General Electric saves 100 tons of alu- 


of lightning arrestor devices 


minum annually. Fitting at left is 
aluminum: at right. fabricated steel 


atus bearings over a period of years 
is one containing 83 1/3 per cent 
tin. Since the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1942, as a result of the tin con- 
servation order M-43a of Dec. 31, 
1941, detailed investigations and 
tests have been made at each of the 
four GE works building rotating ap- 
paratus to find a lead-base composi- 
tion that could be adopted to replace 
this former tin-base alloy. This 
work has entailed a large number 
of tests and trials, as well as con- 
Sultations with, and visits to, bab- 
bitt manufacturers who figure as 
the principal suppliers to industry 
at large. 

“The conclusion from this activity 
is that a lead-base babbitt contain- 
ing 82% per cent lead, 15 per cent 
antimony, 1 per cent arsenic, 1 per 
cent tin, 0.5 per cent copper is a 
Satisfactory alternate for use in 
centrifugally cast sleeve bearings. 

“On that basis, the manufacture 
of this type of bearing in our vari- 
ous motor departments has been 
changed over in part, and is in the 
process of changeover for the re- 
mainder, to the use of this lead- 
base alloy. 

“The resultant saving of tin may 
conservatively be estimated to be 











of the crder of 200,000 pounds of 
tin per year at the present rate of 


production. Stationary-cast bear- 
ings (cast-iron shells with dovetail 
anchorage) involve a problem of 
proper pre-tinning for the use of 
this same babbitt composition. Ac- 
tive work on this problem and some 
trial production are now in prog- 
ress. 

“For larger bearings as required 
for power-plant turbines and gener- 
ators, the conservation effort cen- 
ters around a redesign to use much 
less material by changing to thin- 
wall, bonded bearings in contrast to 
the cast-iron anchorage type. 

“For general purpose soldering 
40 per cent tin and 60 per cent lead 
has been the popular composition 
throughout the company in the past 
although other higher tin-content 
materials have also been used to 
some extent for general purpose 
work. As an alternate for these 
materials several compositions of 
lower tin content have been proved 
applicable. 


Use Silver Brazing 


“Some of these, such as the 20 
per cent tin, 1 per cent silver, 79 
per cent lead have been found 
adoptable with but minor changes 
in technique, temperatures and op- 
erating schedules. Others, such as 
the 97% per cent lead, 2% per cent 
silver composition, have not proved 
immediately applicable for use with 
the available soldering irons and 
also require modifications in tech- 
nique and incur lengthened opera- 
tion schedules. 

“To gain further experience, how- 
ever, a number of compositions be- 
tween the 20 per cent tin solder 
down to the no-tin materials such 
as the 97% per cent lead, 2% per 
cent silver have been placed in op- 
eration for a final selection of s»e- 
cific varieties to meet the particu- 
lar requirements of each operation. 

“As an indication of the progress 
that has been made in this connec- 
tion, 10,000 pounds of the 20 per 
cent tin, 1 per cent silver, 79 per 
cent lead composition in both rosin- 
core and solid form has recently 
been stocked at one of the com- 
pany’s works for replacement of 
the 40-60 composition. 

“As for electrical joints, particu- 
larly those involving reasonably 
heavy conductors for which 100 per 
cent tin has been used in the past 
as a standard to produce strong re- 
liable connections, changes have 
been made to the use of silver braz- 
ing with the exclusion of tin. A 
typical example covers commutator 
riser joints on large machines. 

“Another case of a change from 
soldering to brazing is represented 
by transformers where all the cop- 
per conductors including application 
of terminals, have been brazed for 
some years because of the superior 
quality of joints obtained by this 
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methed. About 60 different types 
of joints and connections in elec- 
trical conductors are designed to be 
heated with carbon blocks and to be 
made up with Silfos. Portable braz- 
ing equipment (brazing tongs) per- 
mit terminals to be applied in al- 
most any locations. 

“In the use of soldering pots for 
hot dipping, good results have been 
obtained with 90 per cent lead 10 
per cent tin, and experience is rap- 
idly being gained with this and 
similar low-tin content materials in 
a large number of soldering pots 
through the various plants. A com- 
plete changeover to the use of these 
new materials will be effected in the 
near future. 


“As regards all other solders of 
tin contents that exceed the 30 per 
cent tin limit, a similar status ex- 
ists. With but a few exceptions 
changes have been made to low-tin 
compositions which are being tried 
out in the various uses to estab- 
lish the very lowest limits that we 
can go to in regular production. 


“There are, however, a few ex- 
ceptions on which we have had no 
success to date in the search for re- 
placement materials. One of these 
takes in the soldering of leads to 


commutators where pure tin ap-: 


pears to be the only material that 
will give safe joints under the tem- 
peratures reached in actual opera- 
tion, particularly in the case of 
small high-speed armatures. Be- 
cause of the centrifugal force, the 
solder tends to be thrown out from 
the joints at relatively low tempera. 
ture whereas pure tin remains solid 








and does not fail in this respect un- 
til the melting point of tin is 
reached. 


“Further, there are several seal- 
ing operations on two or three dif- 
ferent products which we have not 
as yet been able to produce with 
solders of less than 60 per cent tin. 
One of these ‘operations concerns 
the sealing of capacitor cans by a 
dipping method to produce an ab- 
solutely tight seal without which a 
satisfactory product is not obtained. 
Several new compositions are now 
on production trial, and a study has 
been made of a different method of 
sealing. The latter change would 
require several special machines 
which are not readily available. 


Lead-Silver Solder Satisfactory 


“Wiping of cable joints repre- 
sents another operation for which 
a definite alternate for the 40-60 
solder used in the past has not yet 
been found. The indications are 
that tin solders with less than 38 
per cent tin cannot be worked in a 
practical way to produce reliable 
nonporous wipes. On a trial basis 
good results have been obtained, 
however, with certain tinless solders 
and these are now being further ex- 
plored. 

“On the whole, the substitutions 
that have been made, and those that 
will be made in the very near fu- 
ture, account for tin savings of 
more than 50 per cent of all the tin 
that would be required if these al- 
ternates were not in the picture. 


“The following is an interesting 
test result arrived at in the investi- 


gation of low-tin solders. Having 
observed that lead-silver solder was 
much inferior to 60-40 tin solder 
when subject to vibration, the ques- 
tion arose as to whether a terminal 
soldered to cable with the lead-sil- 
ver composition would be weaker 
than the cable itself. This question 
was checked with cables having the 
terminal at one end soldered with 
tin and the other with lead-silver. 
Completed, these cables were vi- 
brated some 550 thousand times 
and in each case the cable failed 
approximately % in. from the ter 
minal, indicating that the lead-sil- 
ver solder is fully satisfactory for 
soldering terminals to cables that 
will be subject to vibration. . . 

“Alloy steel and copper, of course, 
are both very large-usage materials 
in General Electric. 

“As for alloy steels, they can 
hardly be discussed in a general re- 
view of substitution of the present 
character, because the varieties are 
all too numerous and any of these 
may in turn be replacable by sev 
eral other compositions, all depend 
ing upon the particular application. 
It will suffice to say, therefore, that 
all applications of these alloys re- 
ceive individual attention from 
time to time with a sincere aim to- 
wards conserving critical ingredi 
ents wherever possible. 

“Copper bolds a unique position 
of importance to the present status 
of electrical engineering as a whole, 
and wherever it serves as a conduc- 
tor it can only be replaced in rare 
instances. 

“Any conservation effort on cop- 
per therefore reduces itself almost 





DESIGNED to eliminate vital materials needed for the war 
effort, General Electric Co. has developed (at left) a shatter- 
proof floodlight entirely of glass. Reflector is coated with an 
electrolytically deposited metal which with an overall back- 


ing of porcelain enamel will keep the glass from shattering 
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even if it is broken by a severe blow. At right is shown a 
testman with a new street light. the efficiency of which 
has been increased 10 per cent by use of a silvered glass 
reflector instead of the highly polished aluminum reflector 
previously used 








entirely to a search for the most 
economical utilization of the very 
smallest quantity of copper that will 
do the job. Prior to the present ma- 
terial shortage copper did, how- 
ever, have numerous applications 
for nonconductor uses. All of these 
have been carefully investigated and 
in a good many of them copper has 
been replaced with steel, malleable 
iron, terne plate, brass,. bronze and 
zinc. ” 

“Wherever steel is found to be an 
applicable replacement material in 
such cases, the princip:] problem 
appears to be one of providing a 
sufficient protective coating to coun- 
teract corrosion, Use of such coat- 
ings in turn may introduce a prob- 
lem of insuring against the forma- 
tion of chemical products that will 
be harmful to the metal itself. 

“Further, a small percentage of 
copper added to steel has proved a 
valuable means for improving 
steel’s resistance to atmospheric 
corrosion as much as three to five 
times. These uses of copper have 
been eliminated by resorting to 
other means of protection. 

“There are also a number of ap- 
plications of copper and copper al- 
loys in connection with transformer 
and oil circuit bushings and the like 
wbere it is used because of its non- 
magnetic properties to avoid stray 
eurrents and objectionable local 
heating. In the attempt to conserve 
copper in such uses, the expediency 
of moving the parts far enough 
away from the electrical conductors 


to prevent the undesirable effect 
has been applied. 
“In several instances, however, 


this remedy has proved to increase 
the size of the complete apparatus 
to such an extent that the over-all 
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quentity of copper and other crit- 
ical materials consumed has proved 
to increase. 

“The statement in the foregoing 


to the effect that copper for con- 
ducting purposes can be replaced 
only in rare instances may shortly 
need to be modified. The fact in 
this connection is that transformers 
are on order in which 150,000 lb. of 
Silver will be used in place of the 
copper that would normally be em- 
ployed. ... 

“Chromium and nickel heve a 
special resistance material used ex- 
tensively in control-device resistors 
and heaters. In some c3ses where 
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MAGNITUDE of numerous unconven- 
tional machining operations which must 
be accomplished in building a ship is 
indicated by this manganese bronze 
propeller—“in process”. The blades 
have been dressed off with hand grind- 
ers, but still have to be finish ma- 
chined. Propeller is blocked in place 
astride the bed of a horizontal ma- 
chine for boring and facing the massive 
hub. Note the “sweep tool” with travel- 
ing carriage and star wheel feed 
mechanism, by means of which a single 
point ciltter is traversed across the 
face of the hub while the entire tool 
carrying unit is revolved by the rigid 
central bar. Photo. Cramp Brass & Iron 
Foundries Division, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia 
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the resistor forms an external part 
of the device, and where sufficient 
space is available, nichrome wire 
éan be conserved by a change to 
caSt-iron grid resistors. 

“Many applications remain where 
the resistor 6r the heating unit 
forms a compact element which in 
turn is a component part of a com- 
plete assembly, and for elements of 
this: naturethe search to date ‘has 
not yielded a _ practical alternate 
material, Experiments and trials 
are continuously underway aiming 
at the production of a suitable al- 
ternate for nichrome wire for these 
applications.” 


Revised Classification of Scarce 


Metals Issued by War Board 


FORTY additional items have 
been added to groups 1 and 2 of 
WPB’s classification of scarce ma- 
terials, issued by the Conservation 
and Substitution Branch. 

Revised classification follows: 

Group 1: Available supply of 
the following metals is inadequate 
for war and essential civilian uses 
and in many cases for war purposes 
alone: Alloy iron, alloy steel, alu- 
minum, aluminum pigments, cad- 
mium, calcium-silicon, chromium, 
cobalt, columbium, copper, copper 
scrap, iridium, magnesium, man- 
ganese, (electro), nickel, nickel 
scrap, rhodium, tantalum, tin, tin 
plate and terne plate, tungsten, 
tungsten carbides, vanadium, 
wrought iron, zinc (high grade). 

Group 2: Metals that are essen- 








tial to the war industries but the 
supplies of which, are not limited 
as those of group 1: Aluminum 
scrap, (No. 12, remelt), antimony, 
arsenic, bismuth, calcium, ferro- 
silicon iron, (gray, cast, malleable), 
lead, lithium, ferromanganese, mer- 
cury, molybdenum, palladium, pig 
iron and scrap, platinum, ruthen- 
ium, silicon and alloys, steel (bes- 
semer, carbon, basic, scrap), zinc 
(low grades), uranium. 

Group 3: Metals that are gen- 
erally available in significant quan- 
tities as substitutes for less avail- 
able materials: Gold, indium, os- 
mium, silver. 

For listing of strategic and crit 
ical war materials, their uses 
and availability, see Steet, May 4, 
page 68. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 





Index of Activity 


Moving Sidewise 


BRIGHTER news of war production claimed atten- 
tion throughout May, as many plants reported com- 
pletion of additions and delivery of war materiel ahead 
of contract schedules. However, some indices of 
activity in major industries receded slightly in the 
final week. 


Carloading reports for the week ended May 30 to- 
taled 795,756 cars, a decrease of 41,992 from the 
previous week and 6027 below the like week a year 
ago. Electric power output, at 3,322,651 kilowatts, 


showed a loss of 1.1 per cent. While both indicators 
reflected the Memorial Day interlude, steel produc- 
tion rate held firm at 99 per cent of capacity, bolstered 
by huge order backlogs which clog mill books. STEEL’s 
Index of Activity edged downward 2.1 points in the 
week to 136, with the index for the month standing 
at a preliminary figure of 132.4. 

Some hesitation in the quickening tempo of indus- 
trial production has been caused by uncertainties and 
confusion resulting from government directives aimed 
at conservation of strategic raw materials and the 
introduction of the Production Requirements Plan 
and “end-use” system of classification. 

Conversion of manufacturing facilities to war pur- 
poses was hastened by General Conservation Order 
M-126, banning use of iron and steel in non-essen- 
tial products and compelling companies not yet par- 
ticipating in the war effort to seek ordnance subcon- 














































45s TE E t's INDEX OF ACTIVITY 50 
|40}— INIRON, STEEL AND METALWORKING INDUSTRIES 
135+ BASED UPON FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS, ELECTRIC 
POWER OUTPUT, AUTOMOBILE ASSEMBLIES ( WARD'S 
|30}———_ REPORTS) AND STEELWORKS OPERATING RATE 
(STEEL) AVERAGE FOR 1926 EQUALS 100. 
125 ong NO ADJUSTMENTS MADE FOR SEASONAL OR OTHER TRENDS ine 
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50t- i | } \, i 170 
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1936 | 1937 | 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
STEEL's index of activity declined 2.1 points to 136 in the week ending May 30: 
Week Mo. 
Ended 1942 1941 Data 1942 1941 1940 41939 1938 81937 1936 ©1935 «= 1934 «= «1933S BSE OSI 
Mar, 28....... 1358 1339 Jam. 1313 1273 1147 911 #733 «1029 8.9 742 SRS 486 S46 69.1 
April 4 ...... 136.7 128.9 Feb. 129.6 132.3 105.8 90.8 71.1 106.8 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 75.5 
April 11...... 1361 1238 March 1286 1339 1041 926 712 1144 87.7 831 739 45 S42 804 
April 18...... 1866 1242 April 1295 1272 1027 898 708 1166 1008 85.0 836 524 528 #«810 
April 25...... 1363 1265 May 1324 1348 #1046 834 £674 #1217 «#1018 «#3818 88.7 685 S48 786 
May 2....... 1872 1326 June u BG 138.7 1141 909 634 1099 1003 774 #«+%.}806 703 S14 #£ 72.1 
OE 1375 1359 July...... 128.7 1024 835 662 1104 100.1 753 63.7 771 #471 #673 
May 16 1379 1361 AUS. .--... 118.1 1011 #889 68.7 110.0 971 76.7 630 741 450 67.4 
—a 1981+ 1386 S00 ---.- 124 1135 998.0 725 968 86.7 4697 S69 680 465 648 
May 30....... 136.0 1284 Oct. ..... 133.1 1278 1149 836 98.1 98 770 S64 631 484 59.2 
—— ee 182.2 1295 1162 995.9 8.1 1064 8 &8.1 49 S28 475 £544 
tRevised. en) ‘pits 130.2 1263 1189 951 747 1076 #«+%%S82 589 S40 42 #«9513 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


tracts or close their plants. Oiner restrictive meas- 
ures are anticipated. 

Additional war plant expansion has been curtailed 
as a direct result of material shortages. 

Much stress has been laid upon substitution of 
wood and cement for steel in construction and the 





Where Business Stands 
Monthly Averages 1941 = 100 
Sideusise 


Steel Ingot Output 
Finished Steel Shipments 
Freight Carloadings 
Freight Car Awards 
Structural Steel Bookings 
Building Construction 





replacement of scarce metals with synthetics and 
other metals where stocks are more ample. The new 
NE steels are a notable example of this trend. 


Intensified nation-wide scrap drives appear to be 
yielding good results and offer some assurance, in 


an increase over May, 1941, of 14.4 per cent. 
Employment in 90 industries, as recorded by the 
U. S. Department of Labor, continued to rise, the 
average weekly hours per worker being 42.5, com- 
pared with 42.2 in March and 40.4 in April, 1941. 


Yet there still exists a shortage of skilled labor in 
certain key industries. Elaborate training programs 
have been designed to fill this gap and a number of 
firms are currently installing larg2 batches of gradu- 
ate trainees in full time jobs. 


connection with anticipated record movements of iron 
ore, that steel production may continue at peak rates 
throughout the summer. In May all previous rec- 
ords for iron ore shipment were broken when the 
Great Lakes fleet brought down 12,677,356 gross tons, 


The Barometer of Business 
Industrial Indicators 


Apr., 1942 Mar., 1942 


Financial Indicators 


Apr., 1942 Mar.,1942 Apr., 1941 Apr., 1941 
20 Industrial Stocks*.... 95.35 101.62 119.10 
20 Rail Stocks* .. ee 24.30 6.09 28.48 
15 Utilities* .. 10.97 12.15 18.66 
Average Price of all listed 

bonds (N.Y.S.E.) 95.63 95.97 94.32 
Bank Clear’ags daily av- 

erage (000 omitted) 
Commercial Paper, interest 

rate (4-6 months) .... 0.56 0.56 0.56 
Com’! loans (000 omitted)t $11,337 $11,394 39,870 
Federal Reserve ratio (per 


Iron and Steel Scrap con- 
sumption (tons)* 4,840,000 4,276,000 4,662,000 


Gear Sales Index..... ; 378 455 292 


Foundry equipment new 
order index ... 1089.3 


Finished steel shipments 
(Net tons) ; ; 
Ingot output (average 

weekly; net tons) 
> Dodge bldg. awards in 37 
90.5 90.9 91.3 states ($ Valuation)... $498,742,000 $610,799,000 $406,675,000 
Fabricated structural steel 
shipments (Tons) 


Steel castings output (Net 


1122.3 377.2 


1,108,132 1,164,204 1,048,450 


1,758,894 1,780,938 1,687,674 


1,668,829 1,574,401 


omitted) 
New Capital 
Refunding 
Federal gross debt. (mil. 
of dol.) ites ate 
Railroad earningst 
Stock sales, New York 
Stock Exchange 
*Dow Jones series. 
tLeading member banks Federal Reserve System. 
tFebruary, January and February respectively. 


Commodity Prices 


Apr., 1942 Mar.,1942 Apr., 1941 


$157,820 184,715 189,751 


$104,328 


$103,551 
$87,597 


$746,802 
$174,840 


$64,961 $62,419 $47,236 
$92,355,539 $66,486,021 $80,170,452 


179,880 126,140 
Coal output, tons .... 47,400,000 5,975,000 
Business failures; number* 916 1,211 


Business failures; liabili- 


7,589,297 8,587,828 11,185,760 


$70,000 $105,000 


U. S. Dept. of Labor 
industries, factory): 
Av. wkly. hrs. per worker* 42.5 42.2 40.4 
Av. weekly earnings*.. $36.15 $35.76 $29.11 
Cement production, bbls.. 14,068,000 12,733,000 12,196,000 
Cotton consumption, bales 998,754 966,631 920,950 
U, 8S. Bureau of Labor’s in- Freight Car Awards 2,125 4,080 14,645 
dex . & . Car loadings (weekly av.) 837,759 792,860 717,573 


Wheat, cash (bushel)..... 
Corn, cash (bushel) *March, February and March respectively. 


- STEEL 





STEEL’S composite finished 
steel price average $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































TPETTTP TT TEEPE tet et Tere res 
Steel Ingot Operations 
120 120 
(Per Cent) NO NO 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
May 30 99.0 9990 785 52.0 > 100 100 > 
May 23 99.0 100.0 75.0 48.0 be . ~~ m2 oy ee =N - 
May 16 9.5 9995 700 455 90 \ ee FS ca 90 
May 9 990 975 665 470 a io41| ob v 7 
May 2 99.0 95.0 635 49.0 < sok— “hs fv 4 80 
April 25 95 2%0 615 490 , x 1940 
April 18 985 9980 615 505 5 70 * é y) 170 % 
April 11 985 9980 610 515 “I ? ’ 
April 4.... 980 980 615 535 > 60 nt ee vad 60 
Mar. 28.... 975 995 610 S45 wi ye 
Mar. 21.... 95.5 995 625 55.5 eS ed ie zi /| 1939 
Mar. 14.... 9.5 85 625 565 oi SOL ee 7 50 & 
Mar. 7..... 6.5 975 635 565 / V 
Feb. 28.... 960 9965 655 56.0 40 40 
Feb. 21.... 96.0t 945 67.0 55.0 “as 
please T ere —— 30 
tSince Feb. 21 rate is based on new d | Ptaet 
capacity figures as of Dec. 31 lJast. Ont <a RR EY TT ae rin i ras ray spect 
TTTT1TT] TTT] IT TTTTTTTTTITITIIITY 
3550 , ELECTRIC WER OUTPUT tt 3550 Electric Power Output 
poss ~ aa (Million KWH) 
3400 74 3400 Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
3350 ae ae 3350 May 30 3,323 2,730 2,332 2,204 
3300 4 Ox, + 3300 May 23 3,380 3,012 2,589 2,778 
3250 ¥y 3250 May 16 . 3,357 2.983 2.550 2,235 
E 3200 pretty 3200 May 9 3,351 2,975 2,516 2,239 
3150 na 3150 May 2.... 3,305 2,915 2,504 2,225 
3100 t 3100 April 25. 3,299 2,926 2,499 2,244 
% 3050 7 3050 2 April 18...... 3,308 2,874 2,529 2,265 
3000 ” 3000 April 11....... 3,321 2,882 2,530 2,235 
B seo a ms a £ mn April 4 ...... 3,349 2,988 2.494 2,244 
2900 | I a =A 2900 Mar. 28....... 3,346 2,956 2,524 2,272 
2501-4 1941 7850 Mar. 21....... 3,357 2,964 2,508 2,258 
4 2800 | 7800 Mar. 14... 3,357 2,965 2,550 2,276 
= 500 n = Mar. 7........ 3,392 2,987 2,553 2,285 
30 Feb. 28...... 3,410 2982 2,568 2,294 
7700 en 2700 Feb. 21...... 3,424 2.968 2547 2,269 
—_ STEEL COMPILED BY EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE — Feb. 14.... 3,422 2,959 2,565 2,297 
oft Lu Litiiifitiss 
JAN JFEB. U UG. |SEPT| OCT | NOV] DEC 
TUTTT TTT rrryprrry rrr rrr erry rere pestle? "aint didi babe’. 
Auto Production 1400 endorses AIR TAs 400 
; >| om, AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
speetenso and 1300 "ei Ti a f-3 tShaaftD wy WOE Rees |] GOO 
ee ee | Seon PA 
ay eee . . “ ° ; > ,. 4h 
May 23.... 216 1336 968 67.7 100;-f-4}— a ee 1100 
May 16.... 218 1273 99.0 80.1 Dingo 4S —_—_ | — ILA senitihidiaadl 1 —h_ fo, - 1000 
May 9.... 215 1326 985 72.4 / 1929 194) : ¥ ae 
May 2.... 220 1306 993 714 900 sw Pe ee De eee eee 4 { P-1{900 
April 25... 219 1082 1014 866 5 00 i Ee Be oe es | ee ee ee) 8 
April 18... 21.7 99.9 103.7 903 ' E ; ‘~. | 
April 11... 230 993 1019 881 +8 700 — ey j — 4700 8 
April 4.... 223 1163 101.7 87.0 ead wy ie q H 
Mar. 28.... 289 1242 1034 986.0 & 600 * . 600 
Mar. 21.. 239 1238 1034 89.4 500 —- -—-—-}——_} —_}—_ -} 4 — y * 500 
Mar. 14.... 306 1316 105.7 86.7 i tN ov f .t 4 
Mar. 7..... 245 125.9 1036 84.1 400 1 1 J~1032 EGY a <} 4400 
Feb. 28.... 30.1 1266 1009 787 300 Wis Tat SSE Nf ‘ %-% 1200 
Feb. 21.... 25.7t 129.2 1027 15.7 “\ , HF ‘ 
gee 200 STEER —_— | 7 ~ a 
tCanadian trucks and automobiles and 100 PSS Ce: Sa Me Sees 7 — —li00 
Unies States tructa, cince Fes. Zi. | OMe iii liiiig 
JAN 5B.) MAR! APR) MAY WUNE|JULY| AUG |SEPT| O V.| DEC 
tiie Tit Tit PUPP TTP Ere Perr rp rr rrp rere Titt tit Ls 
1400 _ FREIGHT CAR ¢ LOAD wanes 400 Freight Car Loadings 
1300 hen i300 (1000 Cars) 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
1200 Ps ele 1200 May 30 796 802 639 568 
100 2c dl ‘ NOOe May 23... 838t 866 687 628 
bowget| of 8 of Ty v. g May 16.. 839 861 679 616 
1000 (wh RF, s a May 9 839 837 681 555 
ews jfraeedse* [1929 | \ *, 10004. May 2 859 794 666 S73 
S900 a a ’ gant els 12% long April 25.. 855 722 645 586 
: ° r ; yi 7 2 April 18.. 847 709 628 559 
goo} 1I941'|; "S31 a00 April 11..... 814 680 619 548 
: 2, | April 4...... 829 683 603 535 
700 —yj—"- 700 Mar, 28...... 805 792 628 604 
. all Las Mar. 21.. 797 769 620 605 
600 - 600 Mar. 14 799 #4«759 «466190585 
~T? ys PW NAA Mar. 7...... 771 742 621 582 
500 a Yr_tsy sey 41500 Feb. 28.. 781 #4757 4634 «| (599 
, \ iphaiatenpennaniiepingen 
STEEL VV 
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Properties of the ... . 
New NE 


National 
Emergency 


A FOUNDATION already has 


been 


laid for tabulating informa- 


tion about the new NE (National 
Emergency) steels. Within the last 
few months samples of each type 
have been shipped by at least four 
producers to several users, in each 
case, who agreed to use the steel 
and test it. The results have been 
graphed and charted and represent 
the beginning of a fund of infor- 
mation. 

This work, which involves free 
exchange of information on the part 
of all interests involved, and a com- 
plete elimination of the “trade se- 


crets” of ordinary times, is under 
sponsorship of the War Production 
Board, with the American Iron and 
Steel Institute acting as the vehicle 
for distributing the information as 
it is accumulated. 

The work is of vital significance 
to steel producers and users in view 
of the fact that the information 
previously covering alloy steels, ac- 
cumulated over a period of two to 
three decades, now is quite useless. 
The highly alloyed steels of the past 
are “out” for the duration and the 
present era is one of stretching 
out the supply of critical alloying 





SAE or AISI 
Number 
4027 
4037 
4063 
4068 
R074 
8124 


All of the above steels contain .20-.35 silicon and 


c 
.25-.30 


Table I—AVAILABLE STEELS 


MN 
.70- .90 
-75-1.00 
.75-1.00 
-75-1.00 
1.00-1.30 
1.30-1.60 
1.30-1.60 
1.30-1.60 
1.30-1.60 
1.30-1.60 
1.30-1.60 
1.30-1.60 
.70- .95 

70- .95 
-70- .95 
.75-1.00 
-75-1.00 
-75-1.00 
.70- 95 
1.00-1.30 


NI 


.40-.60 
.40-.60 
.40-.60 
.40-.60 
.40-.60 
.40-.60 


.40-.60 
.40-.60 
.40-.60 
.40-.60 
.40-.60 
.40-.60 
.40-.60 .40-.60 ov-. 
.40-.60 .40-.60 .30-.40 
.040 maximum each sulphur 


In addition to the above, the usual plain carbon (1000 series) high 


and phosphorous. 


sulphur (1100 series), high phosphorous (1200 series), silico manganese (9200 series) 
steels are available in the various carbon ranges, as are, also, certain other carbon 


molybdenum (4000 series) steels. 
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Table I—STEEL SPECIFICATIONS 
—-STANDARD SERIES DESIGN ATION—— 
2 1941 1942 
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A 
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Number 


1321 
1330 
1340 
OR17 
2230 
PRBS 
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A 4320 


"4620 


A 4821 
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5190 
5130 


SAE 
Number 
1320 
1330 
1340 
2317 
2330 


2340 
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2515 


3120 
3130 
3135 
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R141 
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3240 


4119 
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4137 
4145 
4150 
4320 
4340 
4620 
4640 
4820 
5120 
5140 
5150 
6130 


6150 


1941 
SAE 
Number 


1330 
1340 
2315 
2330 


2340 
2345 


POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES 
SAE or AISI Number 


PPP > yr >r>>>>: >>>>> > >>>>D FP >>> >>> >>> >> >>> >> >> >> Z 





) ALLOY STEELS 


elements so as to permit fullest 
use of the quantities that are avail- 
able. 

Up to date some 50 charts have 
been prepared showing results of 
tests of various NE steels. While 
these are only single-heat results, 
they are regarded as informative in 
a preliminary way. The study con- 
tinues to be conducted actively so 
that additional results will become 
available in the near future. Cur- 
rent indications justify the hope 
that the main points of confusion 
in regard to NE steels will be 
cleared up within a few more 
months. 

As set forth in StTeeL of March 
16, 1942, p. 72, the National Emer- 
gency list of steels includes A 4027, 
4037, 4063, 4068 and NE 8024, 8124, 
8233, 8245, 8339, 8442, 8447, 8547, 
8620, 8630, 8724, 8739, 8744, 8749, 
8817, 8949. 

Alternates for standard carbur- 
izing steels include NE 8024, 8124, 
8620, 8817, 8724. 

Alternates for semi-thorough 
water and oil hardening steels com- 
prise A 4037 and NE 8233 and 8630. 

Thorough-hardening steels on the 
NE list include A 4047, 4063 and 
4068 and NE 8245, 8339, 8442, 8447, 
8547, 8739, 8744, 8749 and 8949. 

Herewith are presented single- 
heat test results obtained on seven 
different NE steels. 

It will be noted that the chart 
labeled 8520 also covers 8724. This 
is due to residual alloys which 
might throw the steel into either 
class. 

Two charts are shown for the 
8630 composition, one givine vron- 
erties as tested in 1-inch round and 
the other in %-inch round. 

Two charts cover the 8739 com- 
position, one giving test properties 
on l-inch round and the other on 
3-inch round. 

Three charts are shown for the 
8749 composition, comprising re- 
sults from testing l-inch, %-inch 
and 0.530-inch round. 

Other charts will be published 
in subsequent issues of STEEL. 

Please note that certain charts 
are marked “estimated values”. On 
these charts, actual tests have been 
made for only the central portion 
of the curves shown. This means 
that it is probable that the ex- 
tremes of these curves will vary 
from the straight lines shown on 
the charts. Among the charts in 
this group are those for: NE 8739, 
grain size 8/7: NE 8630; grain size 
8-7; NE 8620-8724, grain size 8-7; 
NE 8744, grain size 8/7. Some of 
these charts as well as some of 
those mentioned above will be in- 
cluded in the group to be published 
in the June 15 issue of STee.. 
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Some of the problems involved in.... 


CONVERTING 
THE PLATING INDUSTRY 


Here a man close to the electroplating and finishing industries delves 

deeply into the problems involved in converting their facilities for 

maximum utilization in the war effort. He offers suggestions for 

small plants—suggestions that if followed may keep them operating 
through the crucial months ahead 


AT PRESENT, the metal finish- 
ing industry, like many others, 
finds itself in a transition period. 
Due to the war, the normal flow of 
everything from cravat clips to au- 
tomobiles is being discontinued. 
Materials for war must be and are 
being substituted. Most of the large 
plants engaged in manufacturing 
automobiles, refrigerators, and the 
like are already in war work be- 
cause of importance of their large 
and complete manufacturing facili- 
ties. 

However, smaller plants often 
have difficulties in adjusting them- 
selves to the production of war 
equipment. This may be due to sev- 
eral reasons. First, the metal fin- 
ishing plant, in many cases, is sep- 


arated from a complete manufac- 


turing unit. A completely finished 
product is not produced on the 
premises. Second, the finishing 
plant is, comparatively speaking, a 
small unit. Third, the importance 
and the size of the industry is under- 
rated. Fourth, the work produced, 
many times, is inferior. 

Fifth, the possible accomplish- 
ments are not generally known. 
Sixth, the importance of the prod- 
uct (the protective coating) is not 
generally appreciated. And seventh, 
what the average engineer knows 
about this industry is a minus quan- 
tity. 

All these factors added together 
make this important industry a step 
child to the war manufacturing ef- 
fort. This should not be. In dis- 
cussing the difficulties listed above, 
the writer will endeavor to be fair, 
practical and specific. 

It is true that the industry is, in 
many cases, an independent unit. 
This should be no serious handicap, 
however, for is it not also true that 
the major industries are subcon- 
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tracting a large percentage of their 
work? For instance, an instrument 
manufacturer subcontracts for cer- 
tain gear assemblies, zinc base die- 
cast housings, and optical goods. 
Why can’t the plating, lacquering, 
polishing, etching, etc., of a part be 


By DR. C. B. F. YOUNG 
Electrometallurgist 


Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 


subcontracted as well? 

In many cases the finishing plant 
is small, amounting in some in- 
stances to a “hole in the wall’. How- 
ever, I have seen production work 
done in such places that would 
amaze an efficiency expert. It is 
possible to tie several of these small- 
er units together so they can -con- 
tract for a large amount of work at 
one time. The executives of some 
small finishing establishments may 
know little about specification fin- 
ishes, but that can be remedied as 
will be shown in discussion of the 
fourth point above. 

The importance and size of the 
industry should not be underesti- 
mated. Generally speaking, it is di- 
vided into two parts. One group is 
represented by those plants doing 
only finishing work and known as 
“contract shops”. The second group 
consists of those plants where the 
finishing shop is a division of a 
complete manufacturing setu p. 
Data for the first group can be ob- 
tained. However, figures for the 
second group are hard to produce. 

The Census of Manufacturers, 
Electroplating and Polishing, 1939, 


put out by the Department of Com- 
merce, lists 643 establishments do- 
ing plating and polishing in the 
United States. This excludes those 
places doing less than $5000 worth 
per year. Yet 8200 wage earners 
and 997 salaried executives earned 
wages amounting to some $9,383,- 
000. The cost of material was $7,- 
300,000, while the value of the prod- 
ucts was $28,168,000. The value 
added by manufacturing, less the 
cost of materials, was $20,868,000. 
This, let me stress, was only a por- 
tion of contract shop output as only 
plating and polishing items were in- 
cluded, and since 1939 the business 
has enlarged. 

It has been estimated that con- 
tract shops do 10 to 20 per cent of 
the entire electroplating business. 
Let us take 10 per cent, as our fig- 
ures include only a part of the fin- 
ishing field. The wages for the 
whole industry then become $93,- 
830,000 and cost of materials is $73,- 
900,000, while the value of the prod- 
uct equals $281,680,000. This does 
not include the small units doing 
less than $5000 worth of business 
per year. From the above one can 
readily see that the industry is of 
fair size. 

In the city of New York alone, 
there are 175 contract plating shops 
with 225 in the metropolitan area. 
In the United States there are per- 
haps 800 contract shops, while there 
are in the neighborhood of 3000 to 
4000 plants which have plating de- 
partments. 

Needless to say, if the surface is 
protected from corrosion and abra- 
sion by a protective coating, the 
added operations are well worth 
while. “Save the surface and you 
save all” is a slogan that contains 
much truth for if the surface rusts 
and interferes with the proper func- 
tioning of the mechanism, the unit 
is no good. Camouflage is another 
reason for finishing the surface. 


It has been said, especially of the 
smaller plants, that the work pro- 
duced often is inferior or not up 
to specification. The reason for 
this is that the owner has never 
had to produce specification finishes. 
Heretofore, a good nickel or lacquer 
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Safety for da nation at war... The Army on wheels, like the 
army in overalls, depends on “A.W.” Rolled Steel Floor Plate 
to prevent costly disabilities. Here is the right combination of 
underfoot protection and longest possible wear. “A.W.” Floor 
Plate is fire-proof, heat-proof, oil-proof, crack-proof. Cleans 
easily, drains easily. Installed with minimum of time and labor. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
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finish was requested. The plater, 
for instance, never had to produce 
a nickel plate 0.001-inch thick with 
not more than ten pores per square 
inch. The large plants are doing 
specification work due to technical 
aid which they can hire. The 
smaller units can also do this if 
technical aid is available. This can 
be arranged by organizing the 
smaller men into area groups and 
appointing a technical aid to each 
group. 

It is believed that such technical 
aid can be obtained on a free or 
very liberal basis. This help can 
be secured by the co-operation of 
the manufacturer’s organization, 
technical societies in the field and 
of the schools. A good example of 
each of the above is the Master 
Electroplaters’ Association of New 
York, the American Electroplaters’ 
Society, which incidentally has 32 
branches, and the Institute of Elec- 
trochemistry and Metallurgy of 


New York. Such an organization 
could be completed in short order. 
Organize the plants, show them 
how to do the job and good work 
will be forthcoming. 


Due to the lack of co-operation 
of the smaller units and the sub- 
mersion of the finishing depart- 
ments of the larger manufacturers, 
the accomplishments of the indus- 
try are not generally known. For 
instance, the life of the finish of the 
ear (and therefore of the car) is 
at least five years. A few years 
ago, a driver did well if the bumper 
was protected from rust for a year. 
In fact, a few years ago shipping 
automobile parts by rail was a prob- 
lem because the units rusted before 
they reached their destination. 
Count the cars on the road today 
which were made prior to 1937. 
There are many of them. 

The electroplating industry is a 
peculiar one and has been developed 
in the northeastern and central part 


of the United States. Partly due 
to the aviation industry, much ano- 
dizing and plating is now being 
done on the west coast. For this 
and other reasons, many engineers 
know very little about the field. 
This had led to cumbersome and 
foolish specifications as well as ex- 
cessive rejections. However, that 
is to be expected in an expanding 
industry. This can and will be over- 
come by obtaining the advice of 
competent authorities in the field. 
And now for an attempt to say 
how the finishing industry can be 
brought in the war production plan. 
—Do not build large plating 
plants as a part of any new plants, 
provided plating facilities are near- 
by, because this would take new 
equipment off the market and force 
present machinery and labor in 
commercial shops to stand still. 
—Subcontract the plating work 
under specification to plating plants 


(Please turn to Page 111) 





TABLE I—0Operations Involved in Finishing of Metallic Surfaces; Electro-plating Shop Facilities 


I——-Polishing and Buffing 
—Snagging 
Grinding 
—Emerying 
—Cutting down 
—Sand bobbing 
—Grease buffing 
—Dry wheeling 
—Felt Wheeling 
—Wood wheeling 
—Lapping 
—Polishing 
—Glossing 
ll-—Pickling 
A. Dissolving surface chemically 
— Sulphuric acid 
—Hydrochloric acid 
B. Electrochemical 
—Bullard-Dunn process 
IiIl—Barrel Burnishing 


A. Ball burnishing, metals or plas- 


tics 
Wet 
—Dry 
B. Cutting down 
—Pumice and kerosene 
—Pumice and water 
Cc. Drying 
—Sawdust 
—Sawdust and hot air 
D. Dry tubbing 
—Sawdust 


Iv—Cutting Down and Polishing by 


Barrel 
—Abrasive carried on wood, leather 
chips, etc. 


V—Electrolytic Polishing 
—Ferrous € 
—Nonferrous 
ViI—Soldering 
—Lead alloys 
—Tin alloys 
Silver alloys 
—Gold alloys 
VII—Bright Dipping 
A. Fire dip pickling 
— Sulphuric acid 
—Nitric acid 

B. Black boil 
—Sulphuric acid 
—Nitric acid 
Bright dip 
—Nitric acid 
—Sulphuric acid 
—Hydrochloric acid 


Vill—Scratch Brushing 


—Brass wheel 
—Bronze wheel 
—Nickel-copper wheel 
—Steel crimp wheel 
—Straight steel wire wheels 
—Removing burned solder 
1X—Cleaning of Metals 
A. Aqueous 
1. Soaking 
2. Electrocleaning 
—Anodic 
—Cathodic 
3. Chemical rinses 
B. Non-aqueous 
1. Chlorinated hydrocarbons 
—Vapor degreasing 
—Liquid degreasing 
2. Other organic solvents 
Cc. Mechanical 
1. Sand blasting 
2. Steel blasting 
3. Centrifugal cleaning 
X—Plating Metals 
A. Nickel 
—Bright 
—Ordinary 
B. Copper 
—Acid 
—Cyanide 
Cadmium 
—Bright 
—Ordinary 
Zinc 
—Bright 
—Ordinary 
Chromium 
Silver 
Tin 
Lead 
Cobalt 
Gold 
Iron 
Knodium 
Palladium 
Platinum 
O. Indium 
XI—Plating Alloys 
—Brass 
—Bronze 
—White brass 
—Silver-cadmium 
—Cadmium-zinc 
—Gold-silver 
—Gold-silver-copper 
—Gold-cadmium 
—Gold-copper-nickel 
—Gold-zinc 
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—Gold-cadmium-nickel 
—Gold-silver-nickel 
—Cobalt-nickel 
—Black nickel 
—Silver-copper 
—Silver-copper-nickel 
—Tin-copper 
—Tin-copper-cadmium 
—Tin-copper-zinc 
XII—Anodizing and Coloring 
A. Aluminum 
—Chromic acid 
—Sulphuric acid 
B. Magnesium 
XIII—Methods Used To Accomplish XI 
and XII 
—Still plating 
—Barrel plating 
—Semi-automatic plating 
—Full automatic plating 
XIV—Non-Metallic Inorganic Coatings 
—Phosphate coatings 
—Oxide coatings on ferrous mate- 
rials 
—Oxide coatings on nonferrous ma- 
terials 
—Sulphide coatings on nonferrous 
materials 
XV—Organic Films 
—Lacquers 
—Enamels 
—Varnishes 
—Paints 
—Stop-off paints and lacquers 
XVI—Inorganic Non-Metallic Coatings 
—Porcelain enamels 
XVII—Metal and Alloy Coloring 


XVIII—Miscellaneous 
—Heat treating of electrodepusits 
(diffusion) 
—Engine turning 
—Chasing 
—Hand burnishing 
—Lathe burnishing 
—Engraving 
—Metal etching 
Personnel and labor to operate above 
and also to do large amounts of 
“stringing up,” “unstringing” and as- 
sembling. 
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LDISSTON 


has the Experience... 
Equipment... Personnel 
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@ Disston pioneered in the 
manufacture of fine tool steels with the first 
crucible saw steel ever made in America—in 1855. 
Today those 87 years of experience are expressed 
in superior steels that are meeting the demands 
of many industries for the utmost in quality 
and performance. 

Disston tool steels are produced by precise 
modern methods:— Melted from selected materi- 
als in Heroult arc furnaces .. . skillfully forged 
and rolled . . . carefully annealed in automatically 
regulated equipment. 

Expert personnel, trained in the Disston tradi- 
tion, is assurance that all Disston equipment is 
ably and intelligently manned—to uphold a 
steadfast principle of uncompromising quality. 

With such experience, equipment and man 
power Disston has been able to produce superior 







tool steels like Nicroman—an extremely tough 
steel, highly resistant to shock and subject to 
very slight deformation in heat treatment. 

When you want advice: Disston engineers and 
metallurgists are at your service, without obliga- 
tion, to help you select the right tool steels for 
better work and longer tool life. . . If you have 
not received your free copy of the illustrated 
73-page book, ‘“‘Disston Tool Steels’’, write 
today to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc.,626 Tacony, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Free DISSTON CONSERVATION CONTROL CARDS 


Write today for Disston Instruction Cards on six types of Tool 
Steels. They contain valuable information to help you get 
better results, reduce breakage, save time and conserve essential 
materials. These are a feature of the nation- 
wide, government-endorsed Disston Con- 
servation Control Plan to wage war on waste. 

































TRAVEL FRAME 


- ++ + for automatic welding head is designed with several unique 
features which greatly increase flexibility of the unit, speed weld- 
ing operations, allow control of penetration by tilting work 


TYPICAL of the arrangements 
that can be developed to apply au- 
tomatic welding heads to produc- 
tion work is an arc-welded frame 
and travel arm designed and built by 
Link-Belt Co., 307 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. It carries an auto- 
matic welding head to make long 
straight seams in a variety of angles 
and positions. A general view of the 
apparatus is seen in Fig. 1. 

The supporting frame of the mech- 
anism is made of I-beams and is 25 
feet long, 20 feet wide and 15 feet 
high. Travel arm itself, seen in the 
middle of the picture, is 45 feet long, 
extending beyond the frame on both 
ends. The electronic Tornado auto- 
matic head is supplied with current 
from two 400-ampere generators 
made by Lincoln Electric Co., 12818 
Coit road, Cleveland. The head is 
seen just behind the trolley which 
supports the right end of the travel 
arm. Immediately to the left of this 
trolley is the reel of the automatic 
welding head from which is fed the 
welding wire. The carbon electrode 
itself is visible in the center of the 
basket-like arrangement below the 
travel arm. 


, VS 
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The travel arm rides on trolleys 
constructed of I-beams. Trolleys 
permit positioning the unit cross- 
wise for welding parallel seams 
without moving the work. Trolleys 
have trucks which ride on the heavy 
I-beams forming the cross tracks. 
At both ends of these cross tracks 
are wheels and trucks designed to 
allow vertical movement of the cross 
track rail at the corner posts as 
shown in Fig. 2. Bail seen hanging 
from the lifting cable in Fig. 2 sup- 
ports one end of a cross track rail. 
By means of these bails and the at- 
tached cables, both cross track rails 
and trolleys are raised or lowered 
simultaneously by a small electric 
hoist to which the cables are reeved. 
Or the travel arm can'be thrown out 
of ievel to permit welding at an- 


gles up to 5 degrees up-hill by lift- 
ing only one of the two cross rails. 
This is helpful in getting the pool 
of molten weld metal behind the arc 
for greater penetration on certain 
work, 

Rocker joint necessary on the 
trolley to permit this out-of-level 
adjustment of the travel arm and to 
prevent travel arm from tipping 
crosswise is shown in Fig. 3. A 
curved piece of steel is arc welded to 
the travel arm and a curved segment 
attached to the end of it as shown. 
A similar segment is fastened to the 
curved shoe which is arc welded to 
the triangular support member. This 
latter piece is joined to the trolley 
itself, which is fabricated from I- 
beam sections with gusset plates arc 
welded over the joints. The actual 
weight of the travel arm is sup 
ported at the bottom where a block 
rests on the trolley. A braking ar- 
rangement holds the trolley rigidly 
in place to prevent unintentional 
sidewise movement during welding 
operations. 

A iight jib crane made of pipe 
supports the power and control ca- 
bles and follows the head to keep 
the cable off the floor. Cooling wa- 
ter is circulated by a small motor- 
driven pump. 


Fig. 1—Travel frame for automatic welding head, featuring separately moveable 

cross tracks. These permit travel arm on which automatic head rides to be tilted 

Cross tracks are raised and lowered through cable hookup to an electric hoist 
seen mounted at top of jib crane just under center of nearest cross track 


Fig. 2—Closeup of vertical track and trolley used to permit vertical adjustment 
of the cross tracks. Note screw at bottom of cable bail for leveling cross track 


Fig. 3—Closeup of arrangement utilized by trolleys to support travel arm but to 
allow tilting of the arm 
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g the Day of Victory— 


Ele ctr c Motors Aid Production 


a 


Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


Freedom from vibration makes possible closer tolerances 


@ It is not by accident that so many 

machine tools engaged in the pre- 
cision machining of shell casings and 
other munitions are powered by Cen- 
tury Motors. 


For here is where extreme accuracy is 
essential above all; tolerances must be 
held to the closest of limits if shell and gun 
are to perform effectively and accurately. 


Century Motors’ remarkable freedom 
from vibration has proven extremely val- 
uable in the operation of machine tools 
where speed, accuracy, and precision 













CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


—all three — are of vital importance. 
And Century Motors can keep up the 
3-shift work day pace without layoffs, 


vacations, or rest periods. 


In thousands of industrial plants 
throughout all industry, you'll find 
Century Motors on the job, helping to 
produce the sinews of War as well as 


the essentials of our civilian life. 


If you have a motor problem involving 
both speed and precision in production, 
call in your nearest Century Sales Engi- 
neer without delay. 






St. Louis, Missouri 





One of the Largest Exclusive Motor and Generator Manufacturers in the World 


Drafting and Operating Under 


sa 


Manufacturing for the government agencies involves many special 
problems that should receive due consideration if your contract is 


to protect you against loss. 


Here some of the more important 


points are detailed 


(Section I) 

THE DRAFTING of your contract 
may determine your profits and 
losses. Your job on the production 
‘line is tied to your understanding 
of its terms. Do not take the atti- 
tude that the contract is merely a 
necessary formality. It is the book 
of rules which defines your duties 
and establishes your rights. 

Analyze every clause to determine 
its effect on your operations. Where 
the contract affects you adversely, 
request a modification. If you have 
a special problem, request the inser- 
tion of an additional clause to meet 
that problem. Consent to the change 


may be given if you have a good 
reason and if it is not contrary to 
the government’s interest or to 
statute. Remember that the time to 
speak is at the time of executing 
the contract. Any changes made 
later will probably require addition- 
al value such as earlier delivery, 
additional work, etc. Even if your 
contracting officer desires to help 
you, he lacks authority to make 
subsequent changes without such 
consideration. 

Cost Items Peculiar to War Con- 
tracts: A government war contract 
is not all gravy; cost factors may 
run much higher than in peace- 


From Analysis No. 20, “Producing for War” oy the Research Institute of America, 
292 Madison avenue, New: York, a _ booklet, incid 


entally, that should be carefully 


studied by every manufacturer in war production or contemplating war production 


work. 
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Your contract should protect you 
against costs higher than original es- 
timates, for often it is extremely dif- 
ficult to accurately determine costs of 
such items as this die for punching 
out electrical sheets to make lamina- 
tions for small electric motors. Be- 
cause of the painstaking care and 
accuracy in making it, this die will 
produce more than 4,000,000 lamina- 
tions. But it takes 800 man-hours—one 
man's time for 20 weeks—to make it 
Many of the 51 parts are finished to a 
0.000l-inch. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. photo 


time production. Don’t bid until 
you know that all unusual factors 
have been considered. 

Where you produce partly for the 
government and partly for civilian 
markets, the problem becomes par- 
ticularly complex. For example, 
where your civilian production does 
not require the same high precision 
standards and close tolerances of 
government work, you must use 
care to charge the government work 
with the extra overhead and inspec- 
tion costs. Similarly, capacity pro- 
duction may cause greater plant and 
machine depreciation. Failure to 
calculate these factors may lead to 
a concealed loss on your govern- 
ment contracts and a concealed ab- 
sorption of the loss by your civilian 
contracts. 

Recommendation: In bidding on 
war contracts, keep your eyes peeled 
for these profit swallowers: 

—Increased cost due to sudden 
increase in volume. 

-Higher cost due to increased 
number of shifts per day. 

-Accelerated depreciation due to 
speed-up demanded by the war 
emergency. Often bonuses for per- 
formances are not adequate to take 
care of accelerated depreciation. 

—dObsolescence of machinery and 
blueprints due to major changes in 
specifications. 

-High cost of subcontracting and 
the maintaining of special skilled 
labor. 

-Additional traveling by execu- 
tives, engineers and workmen. 

~The more complicated and vig- 
orous system of supervision and 
inspection peculiar to government 
work. 

—Increased paperwork in getting 
preference rating under the prior- 
ities system, filing inventory re- 
ports, etc. 

—Scouting for scarce materials 
and scarce skilled labor. 

-Providing housing facilities for 
additional employes. 

—-Much closer tolerance may be 
required on machinery, resulting in 
a higher percentage of spoiled and 
rejected work. 

—Extra paperwork in connection 
with the government price-control 
machinery. 
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American Seamless conveys al- 
cohol safely ... provides compen- 
sating flexibility . . . for delicate 
task on scale tanks at Seagram’s 
Louisville Distillery. 


“ 4 a 


The giant distillery business of this 
country has undergone a “‘conver- 
sion” too . . . making alcohol for 
smokeless powder production. 








Photographs courtesy Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 


There’s a twist to measurin g 


And in this, as in other vital war 
industries, dependable American 
Seamless Flexible Metal Tubing is 
helping to do a better job. 

In this case, American Seam- 
less, with its “garden hose’’ flexi- 
bility, compensates for the vertical 
twist that takes place with weight 
changes on these large “scale 
tanks”. At the same time, its tin- 
ned bronze interior provides non- 


Anerican lll 


AMERICAN METAL HOSE BRANCH of THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - 


spirits in 8,000 gallon “jiggers”’ 


toxic contact with the alcohol. 

As always American Seamless 
and other products of American 
Metal Hose are serving wherever 
industry needs dependable flexible 
connectors for conveying steam, 
air, oil and other liquids and gases. 
Today, of course, our entire out- 
put is serving the war program, 
and it will doubtless continue to 
do so until peace is won. ease 
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Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company + In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario 
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ONSERVATIVE ‘calculations show that a full blow of this 35,000 lb. Erie Air Drop 

Hammer develops over 1,500,000 Horse Power in shaping the forging. 

Erie Hammers are so Cesigned that this tremendous energy-output is concentrated 
on the work with the greatest possible efficiency. The heavy ribbed box section frames 
of Erie Hammers hold the ram in line even with a difficult forging such as an aluminum 
propeller blade. 


These features make possible faster production of more accurate forgings—an 
important requisite in today's industrial victory program. 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


DETROIT CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
336 Curtis Bide. 649 Washington Bivd. 336 Postal Station Bidg. 
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Aenomated Machine Tools feohn Bertram & Gens Co. Led. Burton, G-ilfiths & Co. Led 
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—Bonuses paid for the movement 
of materials, ~' 

—Increased cost of keeping in- 
formed on technical developments 
and the peculiar requirements of 
government work. 

—Cost of guarantees for perform- 
ances of the delivered goods and 
extra work after delivery. 

—Material losses from the severe 
metallurgical specifications * of the 
government; cost of special testing 
devices, model basins, wind tunnels, 
crash insurance, etc. 

—lIncreased cost due to necessary 
plant rearrangements and acquisi- 
tion of necessary special equipment. 

Letters of Intent and Short Form 
Contracts Expedite Procedure: The 
War Department’s letter of intent 
is a peculiar type of contract used 
to speed up production. It (1) states 
that a formal contract is contemplat- 
ed, (2) directs the contractor to 
start production at once, and (3) 
agrees that if the formal contract is 
not made by a given date the depart- 
ment will reimburse the contractor 
for his expenses up to a specified 
amount, taking over the equipment 





TABLE I—Check Your Contract fer 
These 


Does it contain an escalator clause to 
protect you against price rises? 

Are labor and material quota clauses 
properly out 

Can you get a bonus ahi to reward 
improvements on specifications, earlier 
delivery da or lower costs? 

Are you cov against delays 

Is the inclusion of Cordariine ce _. items 

in cost-plus contracts? 

Look out for a recapture clause not fix- 
ing reasonable value of rented equip- 
ment and yo compensation of 
more than 1 per cent per month. 

Does it contain provision for advance 
and partial payments? 

the contract permit assignment and 

reassignment? 

Does it contain a 
clause? 

Does it provide for inspection at your 
facto with delivery f.o.b. factory 
and hipment on government bill of 


“waiver of set-off" 





and materials acquired by him in 
reliance on the letter of intent. This 
technique has saved months of pro- 
duction time. The short form con- 
tract, likewise, is a time-saving de- 
vice. It combines the invitation, bid 
and acceptance in one instrument. 
Types of Formal Contracts: Con- 
tracts fall into two general payment 





classes. The first and more simple 
type is the lump-sum contract, which 
may be further subdivided into (a) 
contracts providing for payment on 
a unit produced basis and (b) those 
providing for payment on a com- 
plete job basis. The second and 
more complex type is the cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee contract which, generally 
speaking, provides for reimburse- 
ment of the cost of the work plus a 
fixed fee intended to represent the 
contractor’s profit. 

The Lump-Sum Payment Basis: 
Lump-sum contracts may be either 
negotiated or let after competitive 
bidding. Generally, this type of con- 
tract provides for a single lump-sum 
payment representing the total con- 
tract price for the products or work 
contracted for. However the con- 
tract may provide for unit pay- 
ments where the government wants 
the entire plant output, or an un- 
usually large number of units is 
to be produced, or the construction 
is extensive. 

By combining the unit payment 
type of contract with advance and 
progress payments, the burden cf 





Accident compensation expense. 

Annual and sick leave. 

Bidding, general selling and servicing 
expenses chargeable to particular con- 
tract. 

Bonds: premium of performance bond on 
verbal authorization. 

Buildings: rent of necessary space or 
buildings by contractor. 

Bunk houses and labor camps, and equip- 
ment therefor such as beds, bed 
clothes, etc., if authorized. 

Capital assets: losses from sales or ex- 
changes of capital assets necessary to 
perform contract. 

Changes: additional labor or material 
cost due to changes. 

Changes: expense of changing location of 
job at government’s direction. 

Changes and extras authorized. 

Clerical employes at the site of con- 
struction. 

Commissaries: capital outlay and oper- 
ating expenses less revenue, reim- 
bursable. 

Commissaries: expenses incident to set- 
ting up commissaries and hiring per- 
sonnel therefor, such as travel, tele- 
phone, etc. 

Communication 
stamps. 

Communications: cable, telegraph, tele- 
phone, etc., fees not in excess of gov- 
ernment rates. 

Concessions approved by the office of 
the quartermaster general: operating 
expense. 

Contributions to local charitable and 
community organizations. 

Corporate and general executive officers, 
salaries of. 

Demurrage incurred without fault of 
the contractor. 

Discounts that could not be taken. 

Discounts that could not be taken due 
to the fault of government. 

Distribution expenses such as postage, 
etc. 

Employe rehabilitation: living expense 
at job, travel to home and moving 
family to job. 

Employe welfare expense authorized in 
advance. 

Equipment: 


expens e—stationery, 


loss arising from damage to 








TABLE Il—Reimbursable Costs 


contractor’s equipment rented by gov- 
ernment resulting from the negligence 
of agents of the government. 

Equipment: repairs made to rented equip- 
ment. 

Experimental or development work. 

Extras: additional labor or material 
cost due to authorized instructions for 
additional work. 

Guard and police forces. 

Hiring costs. 

Incentive bonuses. 

Inspection and tests. 


Inspection: purchase of automobile to 
be used for government inspector, if 
authorized. 


Installation costs. 

Insurance: actual loss or payments in- 
curred under self-insurance plan. 

Insurance authorized by contracting of- 
ficer. 

Insurance written by mutual company. 

Insurance: payments on actuarial basis 
into self-insurance fund for workmen's 
compensation and, in states where re- 
quired, unemployment insurance. 

Insurance: state unemployment insurance 
fund payments approved by contract- 
ing officer. 

Insurance: workmen’s compensation. 

Labor: “shop” or productive labor, and 
expenditures for factory labor such 
as services connected with supervision 
and inspection, clerical labor, time- 
keeping, packing and shipping stores 
supplies, employment bureaus, and tool 
cribs. 

Lawsuits: damage recovered from con- 
tractor, not due to clear negligence. 

Leave and holiday pay. 

Licenses: fees for necessary 
censes and permits. 

Loss due to negligence of government 
employes. 

Loss due to negligence of contractor's 
employe not negligently hired. 

Loss due to negligence of subcontractor’s 
employes where contractor not negli- 
gent and subcontract denies recovery 
from subcontractor. 

Offices: overhead expense of home and 
branch offices directly chargeable to 
the work. 

Operating and maintenance expenses. 


local li- 








Overtime wage. 

Patent royalties. 

Payroll check charges 

Pension and retirement 
regular employes. 

Plans and designs. 

Rearranging plant facilities for contract 

Records and books, cost of keeping. 


payments for 


Rental of contractor-owned equipment 

Rental or purchase of plant or equip- 
ment by contractor, collateral expenses 
incident to. 


Rented equipment: maintenance when 
responsibility on contractor. 

Retirement funds: contributions to em- 
ployes’ voluntary retirement fund 

Salary increases where reasonable. 

Servicing delivered or installed articles. 

Speed-up bonuses mrtde part of the con- 
tract. 

State taxes. 

Subcontract costs. 

Superintendent of job: salary of one 
who is also an officer of contractor 

Taxes: social security and compensation 
taxes. 

Technicians: compensation of profession- 
al engineers, draftsmen, consulting 
engineers, supervisory engineers and 
other tchnicians. 

Tools and machinery necessary 
form job. 

Trade association membership. 

Transportation of equipment, loading and 
handling costs. 

Transportation of 
work. 

Transportation of materials and supplies, 
loading and handling costs. 

Transportation of workers. 

Travel of prospective employes. 

Travel prior to signing contract in con- 
nection therewith. 

Travel under architect-engineer contracts 
if authorized. 

Travel under construction contracts if 
authorized in advance or pursuant 
to standard government travel regu- 
lations, Le. need not be in advance 
if emergency travel. 

Vacation pay. 

Wage increase, retroactive. 

Wages: extra wages for -holiday 

if customary. 


to per- 


laborers to site of 


work, 
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financing the work can be greatly 
reduced. 

Recommendation: Don’t neglect 
your accounting system. It’s your 
index to cost and waste, and aids 
control of profits or losses. 

The Cost-Plus-Fixed-Fee Payment 
Basis: 
government is obliged to obtain pro- 
duction by underwriting the entire 
cost and a fair profit to the contrac- 
tor. The cost-plus-fixed-fee agrec- 
ment is ordinarily used in the fol- 
lowing situations: 

——-Where the production is novel 
and the contractor has had no past 
experience upon which to base a 
price; for example, steel helmets, 
larger caliber guns and shell, air- 
plane motors, etc. 

—Where the production involves 
difficult and complicated manufac- 
turing effort subject to changing 
plans and specifications, or wide 
fluctuations in material costs—for 
example, steel and wooden ships, 
airplanes, optical glasswork. 

Where the contractor, though 
deserving of confidence, lacks suf- 
ficient working capital and plant 
equipment to carry through the 
job. 

Engineering or building jobs for 
which the cost-plus contract has 
traditionally been standard. 


The fixed fee on these contracts is 
limited to 6 to 7 per cent of the 
estimated cost of the contract, exclu- 
sive of the fee. 

The cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost 
system of contracting has been out- 
lawed. This was the type of cost- 
plus contract used in the first World 


In numerous instances, the ~ 


war. Under it the contractor was 
told to go ahead and do the work, 
the government reimbursing all costs 
plus a fixed percentage of profit on 
all he spent. The evils in this sys- 
tem are apparent. The more the 
contractor spent, the more he made. 

The cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract 
overcomes these evils. Under the 
new fixed-fee type, the contractor’s 
fee is tied to his estimated costs 
rather than to the amount he spends. 
In other words, his fee is fixed at a 
specified sum in dollars before per- 
formance of the contract. The fixed 
fee may, of course, be increased or 
decreased by supplemental agree- 
ment where the government orders 
that changes be made. 

Specify Reimbursable Costs: 
While all legitimate costs not specifi- 
cally excluded constitute the cost 
of the work whether or not men- 
tioned in the contract, the safe bet 
is to have as specific a statement 
of cost in the contract itself as 
possible. 

Everything not thus. definitely 
stated may be open to dispute. If 
the government will not explicitly 
ecver an item in the contract, figure 
that it has to be met from fixed fee. 

Keep in mind that the contracting 
officer is warranted in disallowing 
frivolous and unnecessary reim- 
bursement. While the contract is 
inclusive as to costs, needless or 
extravagant expenditures’ violate 
the general intent of the agreement. 

Contracts provide that in addi- 
tion to those items specifically stat- 
ed in the contract to be allowable 
costs, you will be reimbursed for 
other items which in the opinion of 


the contracting officer should prop- 
erly be included as costs. 

When an item is thus permitted 
by the contracting officer, it should 
be specifically certified as being al- 
lowed under such a provision. Note, 
however, that the power of the con- 
tracting officer is limited. He may 
not overstep the bounds of allow- 
able costs. His rulings are subject 
to reversal by the comptroller gen- 
eral. Although both the comptrol- 
ler general and the courts usually 
uphold the contracting officer, if 
you feel that a decision in your 
ease is in error, don’t be afraid to 
pursue your rights further. 

Clear Border Line Cost Items 
with Contracting Officer: The con- 
tracting officer’s field representative 
will either certify a cost for reim- 
bursement, refuse it, or forward it 
for decision of the contracting offi- 
cer. After a cost has been certified 
as reimbursable, payment may 
nevertheless be refused by the 
finance officer who makes payments 
under the contract. Request per- 
mission to submit a justification to 
accompany the field representative's 
repert. It may obviate difficulty 
with the contracting officer and the 
finance officer. This justification 
should be complete and detailed and 
supported by documents where pos- 
sible—above all, it should show 


your good faith in incurring the ex- 


pense. 
Anticipate Novel Expenditures: 
Frcem time to time certain novel ex- 


penditures will be incurred. When 

these expenditures are foreseen, it 

is well to attempt to obtain prior 
(Please_turn to Page 113) 





Accountants’ wages employed to cor- 
rect contractor’s records, which were 
disorganized due to inefficiency of 
contractor’s organization. 

Accounting system: expenses not clearly 
provable because of defficient system. 

Bad debts and collection costs. 

Bidding, general selling and servicing 
expenses not chargeable to particular 
contract. 

Bond, discount and finance charges. 

Breakage of goods in transit. 

Bulldings: construction or purchase of 
buildings when rent thereof is au- 
thorized. 

Capital assets: losses from sales or 
exchanges of capital assets not neces- 
sary to perform contract. 

‘ Commissaries: food, etc., and adminis- 
trative supplies. 

Commissaries: paper cups, 
kins, etc. 

Commissary personnel: wages. 

Communications: fees exceeding govern- 
ment rates. 

Concessions not approved by the office 
of the quartermaster general. 

Contracts, losses on. 

Contributions and donations to organi- 
zations others than local charitable or 
community organizations. 

Damage to contractor’s 
rented to government. 

Demurrage that was foreseeable. 

Discounts that could have been taken. 

Entertainment. 

Equipment: damage to contractor’s equip- 


plates, nap- 


equipment 


TABLE IlI—Non-Reimbursable Costs 


ment rented by government resulting 
from the negligence of persons other 
than agents of the government. 

Equipment: repairs to rented equipment 
paid to lessor when not made by con- 
tractor. 

Equipment: setting up equipment rented 
from the contractor. 

Executive officers of contractor: salary. 

Extras: labor or material cost due to 
additional work the contracting of- 
ficer could not authorize. 

Extras: labor or material cost due to 
additional work not authorized. 

Fine and penalties. 

Foreign exchange 
from. 

Funeral and hospital expenses for em- 
ployes. 

Juarantee expenses such as correction 
of defects or deficiencies. 

insurance, life. 

Insurance: premiums on insurance not 
required or authorized by the con- 
tracting officer. 

Insurance: self-insurance in general. 

Interest paid on borrowed capital. 

Investment losses. 

Labor steward’s salary. 

Lawsuits, attorney’s fees for defense of. 

Lawsuits, compromise of threatened. 

Lawsuits, successfully defending. 

Legal or accounting fees for reorgani- 
zations, security issues, capital stock 
issues, and the prosecution of claims 
against the United States (including 
income tax matters). 


fluctuation, losses 


Losses due to acts of third parties. 

Loss due to negligence of employe negli- 
gently hired. 

Loss due to negligence where remiss in 
obtaining bond or insurance. 

Machinery, jigs, fixtures or tools when 
only materials are authorized. 

Maintenance and depreciation of excess 
and idle facilities. 

Material exceeding statutory price limi- 
tation. 

Material cost exceeding price schedules 
if no prior approval. 

Membership in organizations other than 
regular trade organizations. 

Membership: local chamber of commerce 
under operating contract. 

Morale: improving workers’ morale. 

Negligent business practices, added ex- 
pense from. 

Negligent destruction of property. 

Offices: general overhead expense of 
home and branch offices. 

Officials of the contractor, salaries of. 

Profit sharing payments to officials. 

Rented equipment: maintenance in gen- 
eral, 

Reserve accounts, increases in. 

Strikes or lockouts. 

Supervisory representative under War 
Dept. construction contract. 

Taxes: income and excess profits tax. 

Travel under construction contracts if 
not applied for in advance and not 
for emergency. 

Wages of employes on leave (the naval 
air base contract allows this cost). 
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SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


LATHE BUILDERS FOR 35 YEARS Dept. 864, South Bend, Indiana, U.S.A. 





STRAIGHTENING 
HEAT-TREATED PARTS 


. «++ is simple and quick job when easily constructed press setup 
described here is used 


HEAT TREATERS often run into 
straightening jobs that involve large 
numbers of identical parts such as 
punches and_ shafts. A novel 
straightening press for just this 
type of job has recently been put 
into use at the plant of the Lind- 
berg Steel Treatinz Co., Chicago. 
It permits the operator to exert 
pressure on the part to be straight- 
ened and immediately observe 
whether or not it has been straight- 
ened without the necessity of re- 
moving or revolving the part. 

The unit which is shown in Fig. 
1 consists of a standard No. 3 ar- 
bor press with special attachments 
to adapt it to production straighten- 
ing. It is hand powered and in this 
size will handle work up to %-inch 
in diameter. 

The Work is.mounted on the cen- 
ters and revolved while the indicator 
gage below the work‘ shows the 


By J. B. FROBLOM 
Lindberg Engineering Co. 
Chicago 


amount of runout. The centers are 
held up by springs which allow the 
work to move down against the 
supporting anvils when pressure is 
applied to the work. These anvils 
of the type shown in Figs. 2 and 3 
are of a special design that allows 
the height to be varied according 
to the size of the work or the 
height of the centers. By adjusting 
anvils to proper height the move- 


Fig. l—Specially constructed arbor 

press with accessories for straighten- 

ing work that involves large numbers 
of identical parts 


ment of the work.is minimized 
when pressure is applied. 

One of the centers, is spring loaded 
which allows quick mounting. or 
removal of the work. The center 
carriers can be.spaced to accom- 
modate various: lengths of work 


, and clamped to remain in position. 


The whole assembly. of centers and 
the rod to which they are clamped 
can be slid from side to side to per- 
mit exerting pressure on the work 
at any point along its length. V- 
blocks can be used when straighten- 
ing work which lacks centers. 

The procedure for straightening 
a shaft is as follows: 

First, with the indicator located 
opposite the ram shown in Fig. 4, 
turn the shaft and observe the 
amount of runout. Solid line “B” 
would indicate position of pointer 
if part were straight. In this case 
the runout is from dotted line “A” 
to dotted line “C”. Locate the low 
side against the indicator. The 
pointer will be at position “A”. 

Second, press the ram against 
the shaft enough to move it and 
observe the position of the indi- 
cator. 

Third, release the ram and ob- 
serve on the indicator the amount 
of change. If the change is one- 
half the runout, the shaft is straight 
and the pointer will rest at position 
“B”. If not, try again, exerting 
more pressure. 

This type of straightening press 
offers the following advantages: 

—The spring-mounted centers 
make it unnecessary to take the 
work off the centers while bending 
it. 

—By having the indicator under 
the ram, the extent of the bending 
and its effect on the runout can be 


Fig. 2—(Left, below)—One type of adjustable anvil. Placed on each side of the 
indicator at points equally spaced each side of “bend,” these confine the straight- 
ening operation to the portion of the work that is bent 


Fig. 3—(Right)—Another view of adjustable anvil. This design is similar to the 
one in Fig. 2 but is shown set on end. “Steps” on inclined surfaces lock anvil 
at any point desired throughout wide range 








STRAIGHT FROM THE MIND of the chemical engi- 
neer has come the formula to win wings from 
the sea. Dow is recovering millions of pounds 
of magnesium from ocean water so that war- 
planes can fly faster, farther. Far-seeing de- 
signers plan unrestricted use of magnesium to 





lighten the tasks of man when peace is won. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICH. 


<> 


MAGNESIUM 


The Lightest Structural Metal .. . One-third Lighter Than Any Other in Common Use 
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SOCKET SCREW 
’/ DIMENSION FINDER 


that will help you speed up work! 


At A Glance - - it gives designers, 
engineers and production men all 
important data on Socket Screws! 


This unique chart will save you precious minutes and 
annoyance. A turn of the dial brings before you, in large. 
easy-to-read figures, all the important dimensions of the 
standard sizes of Socket Head Cap Screws, Stripper Bolts 
and Set Screws. On the reverse side you have a table of 
Set Screw Point Dimensions ... Cap Screw Thread-length 
Formula ... and other useful data. Ten inches in diameter, 
bright in color, this Finder won't get “lost” on a busy 
table. Hang it on your wall or drafting board by the metal 





reinforced hole. 


SUPPLY IS LIMITED...so this offer of the Finder 
must be restricted to designers, engineers, drafting and pro- PAR Kt R- KAIO N 


duction men in key positions who ask for a copy at an early 


date. Fill in coupon... and please be sure to attach to your F 2 
company’s letterhead. Lualiiy Contiolled 
ee ee eee eee ee 
PARKER-KALON CORP. 194-200 VARICK ST.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Please send the Parker-Kalon Socket Screw Dimension Finder. 


Name Position 


Company 
Address 


Make of Socket Screw we use 


oe 
S4 






























Fig. 4—Dotted lines A and C indicate 

typical amount of runout found on a 

warped part when it is revolved in 
the centers 


observed without 
work. 

—Only a minimum of gage move- 
ment takes place due to the adjust- 
able anvils, which can be set at 
precisely the correct height. 

Placing the indicator under the 
ram might be thought to be objec- 


revolving the 





tionable due to the possibility of 
damaging the gage if the work 
breaks. Actual practice has shown 
the chances of damage to be slight 
even when a piece does break, and 
if breaking is very prevalent, at- 
tempting to straighten must be 
abandoned, not for the sake of the 
indicator but for the sake of the 
work. 

The unit can easily be built at a 
cost of approximately $85. 





Lean Iron Ore in Lincolnshire 


Is Worked in Open Quarries 


IN HIS presidential address be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, London, May 7, 
James Henderson, director, United 
Steel Companies, Ltd., describing the 
iron and steel industry in North 
Lincolnshire pointed out that the in- 
dustry there is based on the deposit 
of ironstone known as the Froding- 
ham bed which is within easy access 
of the coal fields of South and West 
Yorkshire in one direction and has 
excellent shipping facilities in the 
other. The ore is worked in open 
quarries, but in a few years an in- 
creasing proportion of the require- 
ments must be obtained from under- 
ground. It is a low-grade ore, the 
average content of iron being under 


23 per cent, and probably the lean- 
est ore in the world to be smelted 
successfully. In recent years success- 
ful results have been achieved. The 
district owes its existence to low-cost 
pig iron. 

Advances in blast furnace tech- 
nique and improvements in open- 
hearth steelmaking could not have 
been possible without research. Con- 
siderable strides have been made in 
recent years in building up staffs and 
laboratories for research. Every 
leading steelmaker has an organiza- 
tion for the study of major prob- 
lems and the development of new 
and improved products. President 
Henderson regards the present set- 
up of co-operative research in 





Quickens Shipment of Office Machines 





FOR SHIPPING office machines. this new container recently designed by General 

Box Co., Chicago. cuts tare weight by 48 pounds, saves time in packing and 

facilitates handling. It merely consists of a one-piece wrap around mat and an 
especially designed skid bottom and crate top 
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Britain by the existing organizations 
as transitional. The division of re- 
search roughly into technical and 
fundamental problems is due, in his 
opinion, to historical accident rather 
than to any true functional division. 

Dr. C. H. Desch, vice president of 
the institute, said that for many 
years effort has been made to de 
termine the temperature of metal by 
the use of immersion thermocouples 


without success. There always 
have been difficulties due to the 
breakdown of the couples them 


selves and particularly to the failure 
to find refractories of sufficient 
resistance to attack. It had been 
necessary, therefore, to fall back on 
the optical pyrometer which can be 
used only when the metal is tapped. 

Dr. Desch pointed out that the 
Schofield-Grace design of pyrometer 
proved to be extremely useful and 
that the immersion pyrometer in 
the form used and recommended by 
the subcommittee could be used in 
steelworks practice generally, not 
only for taking the average temper- 
ature of steel but also for exploring 
the distribution of temperature. In 
troduction of the carbon sleeve in 
place of an ordinary refractory 
sleeve made it possible to use the 
couple under basic and acid condi 
tions. The instrument is made in a 
recording form so that a permanent 
record can be taken of the condi- 
tions in successive casts. 

Dr. G. B. Waterhouse, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, U.S.A., 
commented on the fact that, not- 
withstanding the war, the British 
Iron and Steel Institute was keeping 
its work going. He referred to an 
immersion method, not exactly a 
thermocouple method, of determin. 
ing temperature which is being tried 
with great perseverence in the 
United States but he did not think 
the results on the whole had been 
so successful as those indicated by 
the authors of the paper. He men- 
tioned an application of the kind of 
work dealt with where steel is 
melted in a high-frequency furnace, 
and in this particular case it is 
necessary to note accurately the tem- 
perature of the molten steel. A plati- 
num thermocouple protected by a 
silica tube, is the only device avail- 
able and this has made the stee)- 
making end of the process a success. 
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(Concluded from Last Week) 


IN MANY of the steel plants, 
flame-descaling of blooms and billets 
is being used instead of pickling 
to facilitate inspection of steel for 
defects prior to scarfing. At one 
plant, when this procedure first 
was adopted, a weak acid etch was 
used, after descaling, to exaggerate 
the appearance of the defects, but 
it was soon found that descaling 
alone was satisfactory. It has been 
estimated that flame-descaling has 
resulted in a saving of about 20 
per cent in the cost of this steel- 
inspection operation. 

Descaling speeds at this plant 
vary from 10 to 20 feet per min- 
ute depending upon the condition of 
the scale. Hourly rates have av- 
eraged about 25 to 30 tons per de- 


scaling operator on typical sections, _ 


but the rates have at times reached 
40 to 45 tons per man per hour. 
Most of the material descaled at 
this plant is straight carbon steel, 
although some alloy steel contain- 
ing 0.50 per cent carbon, 1.50 per 
cent manganese, 0.30 per cent sili- 
con, 0.50 per cent copper and 0.50 
per cent nickel has been processed. 
Descaling speeds on this material 
are slightly slower but it can be 
cleaned 100 per cent. 


Ideal for Castings 


Results so far obtained with 
flame-descaling of castings indicate 
that in the majority of instances 
this method is faster, easier and 
cheaper than sandblasting. In ad- 
dition, flame-descaling often can be 
applied to a number of sandblasted 
parts for the removal of additional 
scale, especially from certain in- 
side surfaces that are difficult to 
reach with a sandblast. Inspectors 
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Minimizes Surfacing Time and Costs 


of a certain large foundry have ex- 
pressed a preference for flame-de- 
sealing of castings because they 
claim the process uncovers surface 
blemishes much more effectively 
than do other methods. This same 
company made a special study to 
determine whether the heat of the 
flame might affect the properties of 
annealed castings, and it was found 
that even on the lightest materials 
there was no trace of harm. 


Another foundry has found that 
since flame-descaling was  substi- 
tuted for hammer-bobbing of an- 
nealed castings, cleaning time has 
been decreased 80 per cent on large 
pieces. It was thought originally 
that cast-in sand would give trouble 
on many castings, but the sand ap- 
pears to be popped loose with the 
underlying scale. 

As a rule, speeds for descaling 
forgings are slower than for cast- 
ings as the scale has been pressed 
in, and is tough and dense from 
working. However, by oxyacety- 
lene flame-descaling practically all 


By E. W. Deck 
The Linde Air Products Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


scale comes off, leaving the surface 
clean for machining. 

Flame-descaling is being used 
successfully in the removal of heavy 
scale from chromium-nickel steel 
forged into light and heavy plates 
and heat-treated. The scale en- 
countered in this work, comparable 
to that found on any second or 
third forgings, varies from small 
particles up to %-inch in size and 
up to *%-inch thick, and can be 
95 to 98 per cent removed. Lineal 
speeds vary up to 17 feet per min- 
ute, depending on the condition of 
the plate and thickness of scale, 
but average from 4 to 6 feet per 
minute. 

Flame-descaling is being used en- 
thusiastically at a steel mill in the 
Middle West in the production of 
forged blooms or so-called die 
blocks. These blooms are cooled 
slowly from a high temperature 
after forging, resulting in forma- 
tion of a thick layer of scale which 
is extremely tough and dense. Some 
scale is slightly pressed in from 
the working. The scale must be 
removed so as to facilitate inspec- 
tion for conditioning prior to ship- 
ping the die blocks to another plant 
where they are fabricated. Cost 
records compiled by this steel mill 
indicate that flame-descaling is re- 
sulting in a considerable saving in 
time and overall cost for condition- 
ing per bloom, as compared with 
the previously used method of re- 
moving scale by hammer-bobbing 
with blunt-end chisels. In addition, 
it was found that removal of the 
scale by the oxy-acetylene flame is 
more thorough. 

Two installations providing for 
automatic descaling are of particu- 


Flame descaling of this large turbine 

casting was completed in four man- 

hours in contrast to 25 man-hours re- 

quired to descale a duplicate casting 
by a bobbing hammer 
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Increased production, longer uninter- 
rupted service, and reduced fuel con- 
sumption have been effected in many 
types of furnaces in the metal-working 
industries, by the correct application 
of refractories — either heavy firebrick 
or insulating firebrick. 

B&W Refractories Engineers are 
available to assist you in such prob- 
lems. They know not only a great deal 
of the theory of industrial furnaces, but 
have a practical knowledge and ex- 
perience that commands the respect of 
brick layers and operators alike. Their 
business is refractories engineering. 

The cooperation of engineers from the 
home office may also be called upon. 

THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY - Refractories Division - 85 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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BABCOCK & WILCOX 
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lar interest. One is used for clean- 
ing round alloy steel bars of all 
sizes. Usually these bars must be 
straightened, an operation which 
requires the removal of all scale 
because of the “rolling-in” effect 
and because of wear on the 
straightening machine. Even when 
not straightened, these rounds must 
be descaled before shipment. 

The equipment consists of a float- 
ing frame supporting a circle of 


7-flame descaling heads. The frame . 


is floating and guided by skids to 
allow for camber. Also, the heads 
can be adjusted in and out and 
also around the periphery of the 
work in order to accommodate any 
size of round. The work is fed 
to the equipment on a _ variable- 
speed roll table, and scale is re- 
moved from alloy bars at 12 feet 
a minute and from straight carbon 
rounds at 20 feet a minute. 

Another installation consists of 
a 30-flame descaling head which 
removes scale rapidly from forged 
and anealed rings of S.A.E. 3325 
steel. The rings are mounted on 
trunnions which revolve them dur- 
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Upper left—Oxyacetylene flame descaling being used for removal of hard, brittle 


scale from this annealed casting. Some of the removed pieces are as large as 
1 inch and from 1/16 to Y-inch thick 


Upper right—Removal of scale from these slabs by the oxyacetylene flame facili- 
tates inspection prior to flame-scarfing and makes it necessary to hand-scarf in 
spots only, thus effecting a savings in conditioning costs 


Left—Scale is completely removed from blooms at an average rate of 10 to 20 
feet per minute, depending upon the condition of the scale 


ing descaling. Prior to this installa- 
tion, no satisfactory method had 
been found for descaling these 
rings. 

Various grades of steel, such as 
the 4 to 6 per cent chromium steels, 
cannot be pickled satisfactorily be- 
cause the scale on these steels is 
found to be practically impervious 
to the usual pickling acids. 


Advantages of Descaling 


In general, scale removal by the 
oxyacetylene flame requires little 
time. 

Flame-descaling equipment is 
portable and can be taken to the 
work. .Billets and blooms can be 
flame-descaled close to or in the 
same location where they are to be 
conditioned, thus eliminating the 
time and cost of transporting the 
steel to and from the cleaning shed. 
Furthermore, since flame-descaling 
can be accomplished successfully on 
steel of a temperature up to 700 de- 
grees Fahr., the steel can te taken 
off the roll table, descaled by the 
oxyacetylene process, and then con- 
ditioned while the metal is still 
relatively hot. The fact that the 
slabs are still warm after being 
cleaned for inspection makes it prac- 
tical to flame-condition air-harden- 
ing steels. 

In a few descaling operations, 
however, it has been found that a 
combination flame-descaling and 
pickling process has many advan- 
tages in that it overcomes minor 
shortcomings of both processes. De- 
fects in pickled steel are readily 
visible because they show up as 
Black oxide streaks against a rusty, 
pickled backzround. These are more 
readily visible than the silvery, 
fused oxide streaks marking defects 
in flame-descaled material. Conse- 
quently, some descaled materials are 
given a quick etch in a weak pickling 


wash. This etch type of pickling 
does not have any deleterious effect 
upon the steel nor does it require 
expense in acid preparation, replace- 
ment or vat upkeep. 

Many alloys which resist the de- 
scaling action of both the flame 
and pickle can be quickly and ef- 
fectively descaled by a combination 
process wherein the flames loosen 
the scale sufficiently to allow the 
acid to penetrate. At one plant a 
combination process has _ been 
adopted which has reduced pickling 
time for some steels from 10 hours 
to less than 1 hour and has helped 
to relieve a serious bottleneck of 
production work at the pickling 
sheds. 

The materials being treated by 
the combination method in this in- 
stance are all types of alloy blooms 
ranging in size from 4 x 4-inches 
to 10 x 10 inches. Some of the 
steel blooms which have been an- 
neaied are found to have three lay- 
ers of tightly bonded scale. Re- 
moval of this type of scale by 
pickling alone is an extremely slow 
process. The steel is first descaled 
and then placed in a standard pick- 
ling solution of about 7 to 8 per 
cent sulphuric acid to which an in- 
hibitor is added to prevent rapid 
attack by the acid on the complete- 
ly descaled areas. In addition to 
the remarkable saving of time, it 
was found that this combination 
method caused an increase of 10 
to 15 per cent in the life of the 
acid. 

Recent developments haye _ indi- 
cated the success of oxyacetylene 
flame-descaling to supplement sand- 
blasting for removing weld scale 
and excess flux from electric arc 
welds. The adoption of flame-de- 
sealing for this purpose was of par- 
ticular advantage to a manufac- 

(Please turn to Page 115) 
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New products, new materials, new processes...a challenge to the 
inventiveness and alertness of American Industry. A challenge that's 
being met in the inevitable way—by a combination of the applied 
research and resourcefulness that put American Industry out in front. 
Here at the “Brass Company” we've changed over from normal 
peacetime operations to the production of more urgently needed 
materials of war. It has been done with the utmost speed and confi- 
dence, because we did it before—and knew how. 


To meet the requirements of our ever-expanding armament program, 
we have converted, expanded, changed normal procedures and shifted 
emphasis all along the line. 


Anafion THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


nid General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


But here's the 


Anaconda Copper & Copper Alloys 





7 A SPECIAL ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Ai 


Our Metallurgists and Engineers are prepared to cooper- 
ate in finding the correct solution for special metal prob- 
lems. Their practical experience in many branches of the 
metal industry during times of both war and peace enables 
them to effect many production short cuts by determining 
the one best metal for a specific application, and the 
correct procedure for its fabrication. The ‘custom made” 
alloy you need may be one regularly produced by us. Your 


inquiries will receive the close attention of men who are 





doing this work every day—in every branch of the metal 
working field where copper and its alloys are being used. 


AnadonA Anaconda Copper & Copper Alloys 









A LABORATORY YOU CAN CALL YOUR OWN 


The Technical Department of The American Brass Com- 
pany has acquired a wealth of metallurgical experience, 
based principally on the fact that the physical properties | 
and corrosion resistance of copper alloys can be varied : 
by controlled adjustment of composition and methods of 
fabrication. In our own mills, the control procedure, once 
determined, becomes routine, thereby assuring consist- 
ently uniform characteristics in the metals we produce. | 
This technical information, representing more than a cen- | 
tury of experience, and the laboratories responsible for | 
it, are at your service in fitting the metal to the need. 




















ANACONDA 
PUBLICATIONS 













B-31 Anaconda Metals in the Air- 
craft Industry 
B-1 Pipe, Copper Tubes and Fit- 
tings 
B-28 Anaconda Copper and Cop- 
B. per Alloys 






B-2 Tubes and Plates for Con- 
densers and Heat 

















PUBLICATIONS— Exchangers 
B-9 Hot Pressed Parts and Pres- 
FROM OUR TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT TO YOURS sure Die Castings 


B-21 Anaconda Beryllium Copper 
B-13 Copper and Copper-Alloy 






Available also to you, without cost, is a list of up-to-the- elding Rods 
. - . B-14 Free Cutting Brass Rods 
minute publications on copper and copper alloys. They B.22 Anaconda Electrical Conduit 
are literally packed with useful, technical information ane aan “L eS ee 
: . , . . licati 
which your engineers will find extremely helpful: Appli- C28 festiis Bison: Bum Co 
; ne , ductors 
cations, compositions, general physical constants, phy- E-1 _ Everdur Metal Casting Ingots 
sical properties; fabricating procedures; oxy-acetylene — “Tati — 
: . : ants 
and electric welding of copper and copper-alloys; weight E-6 Everdur Metal Bolis, Screws 
; " and Accessories 
tables and conversion factors; flow tables for pipe and E-9 Copper and Everdur Fabxi- 
; Sa cated Fittings 
tube; operating characteristics of copper bus conduc- { E-13  Everdur Metal Tanks and 
fe Equipment 







tors; etc., etc. Some of these Anaconda Publications are i 


should be sent to: 


The American Brass Company 
General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 


Made by The Asmenican Brass Company 


listed here. They may give you the information you need. 






For Instance: 


The building of Curtis Pursuit Ships and Army Cargo Trans- 
ports consumes large quantities of Anaconda Metals; brass 
rod and strip, copper tubes, beryllium copper—also *Everdur 
tubes for hydraulic lines. The Curtis Kittyhawk illustrated 
(one of the P-40 Series) is firing copper-alloy jacketed car- 
tridges from all six wing guns. 
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Only a contact pin—yet, the Cannon Electrical Development 
Company, manufacturers of multi-contact electrical cable 
connectors, uses hundreds of thousands of pounds of Ana- 
conda Brass Rod to keep pace with the electrical plug re- 
quirements of our rapidly expanding aircraft industry. 
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Tons of specially-treated “Tobin Bronze are used by the Aero 
Supply & Mig. Co., Inc., in producing the barrels of aero- 
nautical turnbuckles because this American Brass Company 
Alloy machines and threads readily, and has the required 
physical properties to meet U. S. Army Specifications. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. *Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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, Pes find Flexomotives in most of the strategic centers of 


industrial America pitching in on the roughest, toughest kinds 





of track haulage jobs. You'll find, too, that they’re doing these 
jobs the way they should be done, must be done . . . fast, economi- 
cally, efficiently, with top-notch performance from start to finish. 
That’s the kind of haulage performance you want. You'll get it 


with a Flexomotive. Write for bulletin. 


PLYMOUTH LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


OF THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH COMPANY - PLYMOUTH, OHIO 


PAT. OFF. 


elae | mite) elas | —THE GREATEST LOCOMOTIVE EVER BUILT 
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Fig. 1. (Left)—Steel strip is being moved on long skid platform by a lift-truck. Note angle 
iron reinforced lengthwise edge of platform and three supporting U-shaped steel legs. 
Fig. 2. (Right)—Reinforced wooden frames interlocked by angle irons bolted to the corners 
transform the skid platform into a skid box suitable for carrying parts. Note flanged 


angle irons which overlap frame below or platform itself 
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Materials Handling System 


. saves up to 60 per cent of man-hours required for handling 
material in process 


THE LIFT-TRUCK-SKID system 
of materials handling developed by 
Barrett-Cravens Co., 3260 West 
Thirtieth street, Chicago, has ef.- 
fected savings that amount to 4s 
much as 60 per cent of the man- 
hours formerly required to trans- 
port goods within a manufacturing 
plant. 

The skid platform is wood with 
angle irons along the two long 
sides. Steel legs bent to a U-shape 
are attached parallel to the long 
side at each corner of the platform. 
An extra pair is added in the mid- 
die of the long sides of long, nar- 
row skids used to move sheets and 
strips. Fig. 1 shows a long skid 
being used to transport strip steel. 
Note the leg in the middle of the 
long side as well as the ones at 
either end. 

To convert the skid platform into 
a box skid for carrying small and 
large parts, it is only necessary to 
fit over the platform a 4-sided wood 
frame reinforced with steel angle 
sections bolted to each corner. 
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These angles are flanged outward 
slightly at the bottom of the frame 
and extend downward an inch or 
so below the level of the frame to 
permit them to fit over the corners 
of the platform or over the corners 
of the frame below. 

Thus the sides can be built up 
to any height desired as shown in 
Fig 2. Here three frames are super- 
imposed to form a deep box to 
transport cast metal parts. Notc 
the flanged angle sections which 
make the frames rigid and inter- 
lock them to one another and to 
the base skid platform. 

In operation, the lift truck is 
rolled under the skid platform, and 
with one stroke of the handle in 
the case of lighter trucks it is lift- 
ed so it raises the skid and load. 
Heavier trucks require several 
strokes of the handle to raise them. 
The truck has an automatic lift- 
ing latch so it engages automatic 
ally and no treadle stepping is re- 
quired. Skid is prevented from 
sliding down into lift-truck handle 


by a steel plate in front of the 
handle. Load is then rolled to the 
point where it is desired and gent!y 
lowered by stepping on a release 
treadle. 

Because of its flexibility, the lift- 
truck skid system is employed 
widely in the metal producing and 
metalworking industries. At a 
well-known company manufactur 
ing steel locker equipment and 
shelving, sheets of steel are sent 
to be sheared or cut and then on to 
the punch press. After being 
punched, the product is sprayed, 
and in some instances enameled, be- 
fore going to the shipping depart- 
ment. The lift-truck skid system 
is employed in each of these 
changes of location, and a saving 
of 25 to 60 per cent in man-hours 
with a resultant significant cash 
saving is reported over the former 
handling method. 

Companies manufacturing cast- 
ings and forgings report savings 
of more than 25 per cent in man- 
hours cost of transporting parts 
throughout a plant. Steel jobbers 
and manufacturers of steel and met- 
al parts also are important users of 
this type of materials handling 
system. Tin-plate lithographers find 
it an efficient method of moving 
work from one operation to anoth- 
er. Tin-plate jobbers, too, are heavy 
users of lift trucks and platforms. 
They use the lighter type of truck 
having a capacity ranging from 
2000 to 3500 pounds. 
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TAM Foundry Zirconite Sand 
“A” was used in the core 
for the chrome stee! impel- 
ler wheel illustrated. Note 
the clean, smooth surfaces. 














ALREADY a number of printing 
plate manufacturers are known to 
be doing war work, according to J. 
Homer Winkler, Ace Electrotype 
Co., Cleveland, who reveals that 
one Akron engraving plant is work- 
ing three shifts seven days a week 
manufacturing sheet steel templets 
for the Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 
The sheet metal is covered with a 
photo sensitive material and out- 
lines of the part wanted projected by 
photographic means directly upon 
the sheets themselves. When de- 
veloped out, this results in outlines 
to exact scale on the sheets, which 
subsequently are followed in cut- 
ting out the templets. 

In London a number of photo- 








ployes; 50 wax engraving plants 
with 200 employes. This makes a 
total of some 1300 plants with 35,450 
employes. 

Some further details on the fa- 
cilities and type of work that can 
be done by these various plants are 
listed. From these you may be 
able to check roughly whether or 
not your capacity for war produc- 
tion work might be extended by 
subcontracting some of your work 
to ‘these plants. we 

Photoengraving: Equipment used 
includes cameras, photographic de- 
velopment and printing equipment, 
etching tanks, routers, circular 
saws, transfer and proof presses, 
skilled hand tooling and engraving. 


Makers of Printing Plates 


hao! PACILITIES 
FOR WAR PRODUCTION 


engravers are extremely busy on 
war production but claim they can- 
not divulge the nature of their 
work. Electrotypers report several 
instances of building up undersized 
parts by heavily plating them with 
copper, nickel or chromium thus re- 
‘claiming parts which might other- 
wise have to be thrown out and 
thereby saving all the time invested 
in their production. Also, a few 
electroformed parts of copper have 
been made for subsequent use as 
patterns. 

Extensive use is reported being 
made of molded rubber printing 
plates in Canada. The principal ap- 
plication appears to be in marking 
of shell, fuzes, canisters, haver- 
sacks, canvas bags, belts, and the 
like. Apparently this is not yet 
being done in this country. 

Printing plate manufacturers 
have plants located in almost every 
medium sized city of this country. 
No large city is without a number 
of them. It is estimated that all 
of these plants are now operating 
at 60 per cent capacity or less, due 
to falling off of advertising and 
printing volume. Already some 10 
per cent of the present volume of 
these plants is on high-priority work 
(A-45 or better). As the facilities 
available become better known, no 
doubt they will be better utilized in 
war work. To further this end, 
some data on the facilities avail- 
able are given: 

Printing plate industries con- 
cerned include 700 photoengraving 
plants with 25,000 employes; 300 
electrotyping plants with 9000 em- 
ployes; 200 stereotyping plants with 
1000 employes; 50 molded rubber 


printing plate plants with 250 em- 
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Operations regularly handled in 
photoengraving plants include pho 
tographing from flat copy or three- 
dimensional objects; assembling two 
or more negatives; photographically 
enlarging or reducing; photosensi- 
tizing of various surfaces including 
all metals; photoprinting on met- 
allic,. wood, plastic, plaster and 
similar surfaces; selective or over- 
all etching; either obverse or re- 
verse etching of metal surfaces af.- 
ter photoprinting; transferring inked 
images to plain surfaces; routing 
of copper, zinc, brass, bronze and 
lead alloys. 

Electrotyping plants include pla:- 
en pressure presses, graphiting 
equipment, plating tanks, electric 
motor generators for plating, open- 
top heated metal pots for lead and 
lead alloys, oil immersion heat- 
treating units, circular saws, plane 
shavers, roughers, routers and 
skilled hand engraving and finish- 
ing facilities. 

Operations handled in this type 
of plant include preparation of 
molds in wax or sheet lead by pour- 
ing, forming or pressure; applica- 
tion of electrically conductive films 
to nonconducive surfaces such as 
wax, plastics and the like; electro- 
plating of copper (acid), iron and 
nickel; selective or spot plating; 
electroforming with either copper 
or nickel; building up of undersize 
parts with copper or nickel; heat 
treating lead alloys by the oil im- 
mersion method; open casting of 
lead alloys; shaving of lead alloy 
sheets or blocks; routing of copper, 
zine, brass, bronze and lead alloys; 
making simple assemblies. 

Ste equipment includes 
platen and roller pressure presses, 


heated platen presses, thin lead al- 
loy casting boxes, shaving and 
roughing machines, routers, circu- 
lar saws and matrix molding ac- 
cessories. 


Operations handled include the 
making of matrix molds in paper 
material, casting of thin objects in 
lead alloys and pressure forming. 


Molders: Equipment found in 
plants making molded rubber print- 
ing plates includes heated platen 
pressure presses, circular saws and 
routers. The operations involved 
include the preparation of molds 
for plastic materials; pressure 
molding of thin objects where 
heated platens are required; mold- 
ing of rubber or elastoplastics and 
certain other plastics into plates 
for marking or for exact shapes, 
sizes and thicknesses for various 
objects; attachment of rubber pieces 
or plates by various means; devices 
or pieces for service; vulcanizing 
rubber to flat metal sheets up to 
22 x 28 inches. 

Any manufacturer who believes 
he could use some of these facilities 
listed should get in touch with his 
local photoengraver, electrotyper, 
stereotyper, manufacturer of molded 
rubber printing plates or wax en- 
graver by looking in the classified 
section of his local telephone direc- 
tory or should write J. Homer 
Winkler, Ace Electrotype Co., 1501 
Superior avenue, Cleveland. 


Compound Removes Heat 
Stains from Aluminum 


Heat stains or discolorations ap- 
pearing on aluminum sheets and 
parts as a result of heat treating 
and quenching can be completely 
removed and original finish of parts 
restored, it is reported, by immers- 
ing work from 2 to 15 minutes in 
solution of a material recently de- 
veloped by Oakite Products Inc., 57 
Thames street, New York. The 
material—Oakite compound No. 84- 
A—is diluted in water (8 ounces 
per gallon of water) heated to 180 
degrees Fahr. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the material and method employed 
for removing heat stains or dis- 
colorations also are equally suitable 
with variations for use in connec- 
tion with such other operations as 
degreasing aluminum parts before 
anodizing; preparing aluminum al- 
loy structures, assemblies and parts 
for resistance spot welding; remov- 
ing anodizing film from rejected 
aluminum parts; and stripping an- 
odizing coatings from racks, straps, 
hooks, etc. 

Concentration and temperature 
of solution and time of immersion 
are determined by the particular 
types of work to be done and con- 
dition of the parts to be cleaned or 


stripped. 
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HARD SOLDERING 
COLD-WORKED COPPER 


Copper alloys and other nonferrous metals are now joined easily at 
low temperatures without grain growth, loss of hardness or need 


for reworking 


A DISADVANTAGE of brazing 
nonferrous materials is the loss of 
hardness or temper in and around 
the joint. This loss is particularly 
marked im the case of brazed joints 
made in cold-worked copper and cop- 
per alloys. The brazing operation 
leaves the metal fully annealed, or 
“dead soft” as it is called, and ma- 
terially affects its physical proper- 
ties. For example, when copper is 
cold werked to full hardness it has 
a fine, uniform grain structure and 
develops a tensile strength of over 
60,000 pounds per square inch. 
When dead soft, however, the ten- 
sile strength drops to less than 40 





per cent of the full hard value, and 
the grain structure becomes coarse 
and irregular. 

The pronounced change in the 
grain structure of copper when hard 
rolled and when fully annealed is 
shown in the photomicrographs, 
Figs. 3 and 4. This physical change 
occurs when the metals are heated 
above a certain temperature an 
particularly when they are heated 
and then not allowed to cool imme- 
diately. The effect is likely to be 
the same whether the metals are 
heated to a high temperature for a 
fairly short interval or to a lower 
temperature for a longer interval. 

The temperature required to flow 





Fig. 1. (Left, above)—Tempobrazing the 
head of a copper hot water tank. The 
work is performed at high production 
speeds, and the necessity for rework- 
ing the joints is eliminated 
Fig. 2. (Right)—Joints in the head, bot- 
tom and sides have been completed 
on these cold-worked copper tanks. 
Breathing and rupture tests show that 
these tanks have exceptionally good 
physical properties 


hard solder or brazing materials 
now commonly used usually exceeds 
the range which, if maintained for 
an appreciable interval, effects a 
change in the grain structure of 


Fig. 3. (Left, below)—A section of 1/16- 
inch hard-rolled copper enlarged 200 
times to show the uniform’ grain 
structure 
Fig. 4. (Center, below)—A section. of 
1/16-inch annealed @opper enlarged 100 
times showing the»Coarse and irregu- 
lar grain structure 
Fig. 5. (Right, below)—A transverse 
cross section of a Tempobrazed lap 
joint in 1/16-inch copper, enlarged 100 
times to show the uniform film of braz- 
ing alloy and the fine-grained: appear- 
ance of the adjoining metal 





















ON JOBS PREVIOUSLY HAND 
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Examples: Time on pump case reduced from 
40 hours to 4 houwrs...... Time cut from 12 
hours to 31% hours on slide castings... ... 
Yearly saving on Housings — 22% the cost 
of machine, etc. 


When added together, time savings like this not 
only make a big difference in manufacturing cost, 
but help speed up delivery schedules. To see 
what Mattison High-Powered, Precision Surface 
Grinders can do on your work, send us blue 


prints for production estimates. 


@ High Pressure pump 
case previously finished, 
planed and hand scraped 
in from 40 to 48 hours — 
Now the Mattison Grind- 
er has made these opero- 
tions unnecessary, re- 
duced time to 4 hours and 
case comes through witha 
fine finish and accurate to 
within .0003", 















time “pe 19 % 
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@ Cast iron slide previously rough 
planed, finish, planed and hand 
scraped — NOW GROUND on Mat- 
tison Grinder (6 pieces per set-up) at 


@ Cast iron frame previously hond 
scraped, NOW GROUND top and 
bottom of casting, shoulder and in- 
side surfaces. 75°% time saving 











an 80°; savings in time. Finish plan- 
ingond ping operations eliminated. 


















@ Cast iron Housing previously hand 
scraped in 8 hours. Grinding time for 
housing is 2.5 hours. Yearly saving 
on this job alone wos 22°% the cost 
of machine. 
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the metal in the pieces being joined. 
Under present methods of brazing, 
there is no practical way to control 
the temperature and the time inter- 
val with sufficient accuracy to avoid 
the possibility of altering the grain 
structure. 

By employing accurately metered 
electrical energy and special silver 
solder having a flow temperature 
low enough to make excessive heat- 
ing unnecessary, the Tempobrazing 
process developed by Thomson-Gibb 
Electric Welding Co., Lynn, Mass., 
makes possible the accurate dual 
control of both the amount and the 
time of heat application to the point 
where grain growth is prevented 
and loss of hardness or temper in 
and around the joint is avoided. The 
operation is performed in a resis- 
tance seam welder with suitable 
means for inserting the silver braz- 
ing alloy between the pieces being 
brazed and for chilling the work 
as rapidly as the joint is made. The 
brazing alloy, developed by Handy 
& Harmon, Bridgeport, Conn., is in 
the form of a thin ribbon as wide as 
the intended joint. When cooled and 
hardened it forms a thin homogene- 
ous film free from irregularities, 
voids or orifices. Fig. 6 shows a 
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Forming Rolls 


Fig. 6. (Left, above)—Simplified diagram 
of Tempobrazing operation. The braz- 
ing alloy in ribbon form is inserted 
before the work passes under the elec- 
trode wheels of the welder. A continu- 
ous flow of cooling water directed at 
the joint chills the work immediately 
after heat application and prevents 
changes in the grain structure of the 
metal 


Fig. 7. (Right)—A method of producing 

continuous Jengths of cold-worked cop- 

per tubing by the process is here dia- 

grammed. The work is shaped for form- 

ing rolls and brazed in one operation. 

Reworking of the brazed joint is un- 
necessary 


simplified diagram of the process. 

A section of a Tempobrazed joint 
made in hard-rolled copper is seen 
in Fig. 5. Note the uniformity of 
the solder film and the fine-grained 
appearance of the metal as com- 
pared with the structure of the an- 
realed copper shown in Fig. 4, page 
100. While not shown in the picture, 
the areas surrounding and immedi- 
ately adjacent to the joint are un- 
changed in their physical structure 


and are all like the section shown 
in Fig. 3. 

Fig. 1 illustrates how the process 
is applied to the manufacture of 
nonferrous hot-water tanks, and Fig. 
2 shows the completed tanks. Or- 
dinarily, these tanks are produced 
by resistance welding, in which 
case special alloys such as monel or 
several of the silicon brasses must 
be used, or by brazing and then 
reworking in order to obtain the re- 
quired strength. While the resis- 
tance welding method of- 
fers the advantage of high 
production, the special alloys re- 
quired are expensive and may 
be difficult or nearly impossible to 
obtain. 

Production by the Tempobrazing 
process is comparable to that ob- 
tained by resistance welding, and 
there is no necessity for reworking. 
Copper tanks made in this manner 
show great ability to withstand 
“breathing tests” and have high 
rupture values. 

The process can be applied to the 
fabrication of articles made from 
nonferrous sheet metal such as 
tanks, cans, boxes, boilers, continu- 
ous lengths of tubing (see Fig. 7), 
refrigerator parts and similar units 
where it is advantageous to use cold- 
worked materials without the ne. 
cessity for reworking after the braz- 
ing operation. It cannot be applied 
under conditions where rapid heat- 
ing and chilling are impossible or 
not practical, and it offers no advan- 
tage beyond high production if the 
metal is already in an annealed state 
or must be reworked for some rea- 
son not associated with the brazing 
operation. 





Practice on Metal Lathe 
Now In Print 


Printed copies of simplified prac- 
tice recommendation R3-41, “metal 
Lath,” expanded and sheet, are now 
available according to the Division 
of Simplified Practice, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington. It 
now lists weights of stock types of 
flat, flat-rib, %-inch rib and %-inch 
rib expanded metal lath and of 
sheet lath—also stock sizes of cold- 
rolled channels and small nose corn- 
er beads. The channels and corner 
beads are included for the first time. 

Current revision achieves a fur- 
ther reduction of three weights in 
the flat-expanded and flat-rib ex- 
panded metal lath categories. It 
also eliminates from manufacturers’ 
stock lists three sizes of cold-rolled 
channels and four sizes of small-nose 
corner beads. These changes are 
expected to effect a substantial con- 
servation of steel, in that inventories 
required to be carried at the mill 
and in warehouses of dealers and 
jobbers will be reduced by an esti- 
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mated 30 per cent. 

Copies of the recommendation 
may be obtained from the superin- 
tendent of documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, for 5 
cents each. 


Machine Tools at Work 


Machine Tools at Work, by 
Charles O. Herb; cloth, 552 pages, 
6 x 9 inches; published by The In- 
dustrial Press, 148 Lafayette street, 
New York, for $4. 

Purpose of this book is to present 
condensed illustrated descriptions of 
the more unusual operations on 
many different types of modern 
machine tools. It is intended chief- 
ly for those who have at least a 
fair knowledge of machine shop 
practice. These operations have 
been selected as they represent ap- 
proved practice and _ illustrate 
many unusual applications of the 
latest designs and types of ma- 
chine tools. 

The 430 illustrated descriptions 
are intended more especially for ad- 


vanced or graduate apprentices and 
machinists, and also for shop execu- 
tives interested in the equipment 
and procedure employed in many 
different types of machine-building 
plants. The illustrations were ob- 
tained from many of the most 
progressive plants in the United 
States. Such exacting operations 
as are found in manufacture of air- 
plane engines, ordnance and similar 
work are included. 
Issues Bibliography on 
Machining of Metals 
Sheffield City Libraries, Sheffield, 
Eng., has issued a bibliography on 
machining of metals, covering the 
period 1935 to date, with some im- 
portant older books and articles 
also included. In view of the paper 
shortage and the limited edition, is- 
sued copies cannot be supplied to in- 
dividual students, but only to firms 
and research organizations making 
application officially, enclosing 
threepence (about 6 cents) for 
postage. 
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When fighting engines 
strain against studs of 
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MALL but vitally important are the 

steel studs used in assembling the 
engines of fighting planes. Made of 
one of the toughest alloy steels, they 
are unusually difficult to machine 
rapidly and accurately. 

Rejections were running far too 
high in one well-known plant making 
these parts. The problem was put up 
to Shell. Using existing equipment 
without change, and the recommended 
Shell Cutting Oil, production speed 
shot up 50%... rejections practically 
vanished. And cutting tools delivered 
more than twice as many studs before 
regrinding was necessary. 


seek nn 


Shell men were able to offer this 
kind of service because Shell Indus- 
trial Lubricants are up-to-the-minute 
in every respect. Yet Shell, realizing 
that tomorrow’s production schedules 
will present even more difficult prob- 
lems, is constantly improving Shell 
Lubricants to meet future needs. 
. . 7 

Have you checked the effectiveness of 
your lubricants lately? When you use 
Shell products you can be sure you are 
getting an advanced, efficient and prac- 
tical lubrication service... a definite 
help in the greatest production program 
in history. 


x x + WAR PRODUCTION SPEEDS AHEAD ON *# x # 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





Cleaning Machine 


L & R Mfg. Co., 54 Clintoii street, 
Newark, N. J., has placed on the 
market a new, larger model of its 
precision cleaning machine used to 
clean delicate instruments such as 
miters, gages and watches. Its fea- 
ture is it may be controlled and 
varied for any particular problem. 
Disassembled parts of instruments 
are placed in the unit’s work basket 
and the basket is snapped into posi- 
tion on the motor shaft. A center 
bar on which the rheostat-con- 
trolled motor is mounted positions 
the basket over each solution jar 
and the drying chamber. In opera- 
tion, the basket is first lowered into 
the cleaning solution jar which con- 
tains a nonfoaming cleaner. Then 
the basket is driven through a 14:1 
ratio. Monel baffles within the jars 
assure thorough agitation. After 
running in the solution the motor is 
cut and the basket is raised in the 
jar above the liquid level and again 
rotated to throw off excess solution. 
These operations are then repeated 
in the second and third jars both 
of which contain the rinsing solu- 
tion. The motor carrier is then re- 
volved to the fourth position which 
places the work basket over the dry- 
ing chamber. This contains a sep- 
arate motor and fan in comjunction 


with a vitreous heater unit. About 
2 or 3 minutes are required for 
each phase of the cycle depending 
on the type of instrument cleaned 
and the condition of the parts. Work 
basket of the unit has an inside di- 
ameter of 5% inches and is 3% 
inches deep. The jars have a 1*%- 
gallon capacity and have an inside 
diameter of 7 inches and depth of 
9 inches. The machine occupies a 
space of 17% x 16% inches and is 
23 inches high overall. 


Drum or Barrel Carrier 


Ernst Magic Carrier Sales Co., 
1456 Jefferson avenue, Buffalo, an- 
nounces a new Drum and barrel car- 
rier designed to handle light wood, 
fiber, paper barrels and “one trip” 
light gage steel containers with or 
without chimes. Its 3-wheel con- 
struction automatically balances the 


load, and its operation can be han- 
dled by one man who can attach the 
clamp, pull down on the handle, lift 
the container off the floor a few 
inches, and move it any distance. 
The carrier features a straight, ver- 
tical lift which prevents any flow- 
ing over of contents from open-head 
containers. 


Interchangeable Die 


Wm. A. Force & Co. Inc., 216 
Nichols avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
announces a new interchangeable 
die for making precision instrument 
dials. It is said to do a precision 
numbering job on aluminum, and 
locates the markings exactly at the 
rate of approximately 240 pieces per 
hour—an increase in production of 
one hundredfold over a previous 
method. The die features inter- 
changeable type. This allows re- 
placing single characters or reset- 
ting all characters. Die-holder rings 
are changeable—the same die may 
be used to mark different dials or io 
mark the same dial with different 
spacings. Pilot pins position the 
work piece radially and concentric- 


ally to insure accurate location of 
the impressions. Bearer bars con- 
trol depth of impression, and hard- 
ened impression pads provide uni- 
form depth of impression. The die 
is assembled in a hydraulic press. 
The aluminum dials are fed by hand 
and stacked, before and after mark- 
ing, with protective spacers between 
each piece to avoid scratching or 
bending. The illustration shows, at 
right, the die parts ready for as- 
sembly; at left, the instrument dial 
after marking. 


Dust Collector 


Leiman Bros. Inc., 139-9 Christie 
street, Newark, N. J., has placed 
on the market a new dust collector 
for trapping fine dust. Due to its 
trapping features, it does not re- 
quire outdoor connections. The unit, 
a rectangular metal cabinet affair, 
embodies from 12 to 66 cloth bags 
of specially woven cloth especially 
designed for separating dust from 
air. In operation the stream of air 
suction created by a motor-driven 
suction fan, drawn from the point 
of dust creation passes through a 
pipe to the cabinet. As the air passes 
through the cloth the dust remains 
on the interior surface of the bags, 
later to be shaken off by means of 
the hand shaker attachment. Dust 
from the bag is collected in a com- 
partment below. According to the 




















company, much of the dust, espe- 
cially the heavier particles, never 
reach the cloth strainer bags, being 
trapped ‘in this lower compartment 
because of the slower action of the 
air there. The compartment may 
be cleaned at convenient intervals 
and a removable panel in the cab- 
inet makes it possible to expose and 
examine the cloth strainer bags. The 
dust collector may be attached to 
individual machines or groups of 
machines such as grinders, polish- 
ers, sandblast machines, saws, fil- 
ers or lathes. The cabinet stands 
about 9 feet 4 inches, and takes up 
23 x 30 inches of floor space. 


Substitute Culvert 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., has designed a new all 
wood culvert to enable building 
drainage structures without the use 
of critical materials. Units are said 
to “outlast the 5 to 10-year cmer- 
gency period over which our war ef- 
fort is presently projected”. Accord- 





ing to the company, where the cul- 
vert is used in a permanent installa- 
tion, post war replacement can read- 
ily be made either by threading a 
conventional corrugated metal pipe 
through the wood culvert, or by 
jacking a metal pipe around it. Be- 
cause the culvert’s construction em- 
ploys very short lengths of wood, 
sizes which ordinarily would be dis- 
carded are used to make the wooden 
product. Prefabricated, the culvert 
is light, easy to handle and assemble 
at the scene of operations. 


‘*Talking Towels’’ 


Precision Paper Tube Co., 2023 
West Charleston street, Chicago, is 
offering manufacturers “talking 
towels” for their washrooms. The 
printed messages on these absor- 
bent papers consist of “hush-hush” 
cautions against indiscreet talk that 
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HAPPY LANDINGS 
with American Chain 





*% It has been said that what goes up 
must come down. If it’s a heavy load, 
raise and lower it with AMERICAN CHAIN. 


AMERICAN CHAIN, because it provides 
safety, instills confidence in the men 
who handle the job. 

War necessities have brought danger- 
ous responsibilities to many new, un- 
trained men. Give them AMERICAN CHAIN 
to reduce the accident hazard. 


And give them instructions in how to 
use chain safely and economically. We’|! 
be glad to supply suggestions. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


York, Pa., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 








add speed 


to assembly, maintenance, re- 
pair and temporary hook-ups 


Use flexible metal hose... 
for pipe connections where 


speed of installation 


Rex Flexible Metal Hose speeds up production, facilitates assembly, 
reduces down-time. Ask for recommendations on the type of metal 
hose best suited to your needs from the wide and diverse Chicago 
Metal Hose production types available. 


Use our production capacity to increase your production | 











Rex-Weld Corrugated Flexible Metal Hose + Rex-Tube Interlocked 
Flexible Metal Hose + Rex-Flex Stainless Steel Flexible Tubing 
Aviofiex Oil Line Hose + Cellu-lined Hydraulic Hose 


CHICAGO METAL HOSE CORPORATION 


MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 
Factories: Maywood and Elgin, Illinois 





might supply information to an en- 
emy; reminders not to credit nor 
spread adverse or discouraging ru- 
mors about the United States and 
our allies; rules for safety in work; 
the necessity of speed-up to help 
win the war, etc. The towels are 
dispensed in a white enameled dis- 
penser each towel so folded that 


the user can take only one, ‘hough 
the “talking towels” are about 50 
per cent larger than the ordinary, 
there is a great saving in poundage 
due to the fact that one towel does 
the job. The dispenser, which is 
furnished free, with purchase of 
towels, is 4% inches wide, 4% inches 
deep and 12 inches high. Reduction 
in size from the ordinary is made 
possible by the towel fold. Any 
concern buying the towels may have 
its own “good” propaganda print- 
ed on them. 


Dynamotors 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., amnounces a new line of 
dynamotors for communication and 
other service in aircraft, tanks and 
mobile field equipment. The line 
comprises five types, ranging from 
25 to 600 watts in output and from 
3 to 31 pounds in weight. It is said 
each unit is designed for high out- 
put from a small frame size. 


Objectionable alternating-current 
ripplé is kept at a value requiring 
a minimum of filter to provide 
satisfactory operation of the com- 
munication equipment. The dynamo- 
tor commutators are cut and under- 
cut so that commutation will meet 
rigid standards. 

End caps are formed aluminum 
or steel covers which fasten to the 
end shields to keep out dust and 
dirt. End shields are of high-pres- 
sure cast aluminum or steel. Cart- 
ridge-type brush mechanisms are 
used, and brush holders are an- 
chored in the castings. Capacitors 
are supplied across the brushes 
when needed for suppression of ra- 
dio interference, and brush springs 
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are shunted with copper pigtails. 
Formex wire insulation, light 
weight, spiraled armature punch- 
ings to reduce noise and eliminate 
locking effect, ball bearings with 
provision for lubrication and clean- 
ing, and a stator formed from 
stainless steel tubing are some of 
the features of these dynamotors. 


Lettering and 
Numbering Machine 


Acromark Corp., 913 Morrell 
street, Elizabeth, N. J., announces 
a new No. 4 lettering and number- 
ing machine for stamping precurved 
name plates and parts. Its opera- 
tion is said to be so simple that 
unskilled workers can manipulate 
it with accuracy. In operation the 
curved plate is lifted against the 
marking dial which is swung to 
stamp the desired letter, figure or 
character. By swinging against a 
ratchet control the name-plate is 


advanced for character spacing, and 
an adjustment screw at the front 
moves the name-plate forward or | 
backward for line spacing. Promi- 
nent characters on the face of the 
marking dial permit quick selec- 
tion of desired letters or figures, a 
pointer indicating the character to | 
be stamped. Plates being stamped 
are held in position by a quick-| 
setting clamp which holds them | 
firmly. The machine can be fur- | 
nished for attachment to a work 
bench or a cast iron pedestal is | 
available if required. 


Setting Gage | 

Dearborn Gage Co., 22038 Beech 
street, Dearborn, Mich., is offering 
a new Ellistrom internal setting 
gage (patents applied for) said to 
eliminate setting instruments and 
gages by using clamps and parallels 
with gage blocks. Its gaging sur- 
faces are processed and finished 
to millionths in flatness, thereby 
making possible the ultimate in| 
checking with the minimum of ad-| 
justment. For example: If the) 
gage is adjusted for 2-inch reading 
and a 1.875-inch reading is desired, 
all that is required is to bring a) 
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2912 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin — Menutacturers of wire rope to meet every need — 
Left- &-Right Lay Braided Slings — Stainless Stee! Wire Rope — Mone! Meta! Wire Rope — Aircraft 
Cable, Aircraft Tie-Reds, “Safe-Lock” Swaged Terminels. 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago Ft. Worth San Francisce Portland Seattle. Distributors throughout U.S.A. 









Around production lines, assembly 
floors, warehouses, loading zones, 
and in countless other locations, P&H 
Trav-Lift Cranes provide swift, low- 
cost materials handling to speed the 
war effort. Designed for intermittent 
service, P&H Trav-Lifts are offered in 
a variety of sizes and types with 
capacities up to 15 tons. Write for 
bulletin H-13., 


Awarded the 
— 


General Offices: 4411 W. National Avenue. . 


@ “Production at full speed 
by the 10th . . . or else! That 
was the job that faced us. It 
meant new materials handling 
equipment — and a delivery 
date we could absolutely de- 
pend upon. Again, we turned 
to P&H because we know they 
won't make a promise they 
can't keep. This time they beat 
the promise .. . and enabled 
us to keep ours!” 


% To meet the urgent need of the 


war program, PGH guarantees de- 
livery date within + 3%. 


. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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0.125 gage block on the bottom sur- 
face of the gage, immediately giv- 
ing a 1.875-inch check. Another 
feature of the gage is it can be used 
either vertically or horizontally. The 
unit will cover readings up to 6 
inches and models can be made to 
take care of any specific job with- 
in a reasonable range. It is ad- 
justed by two thumb screws on 
each riser. Base of the gage meas- 
ures 4 x 6% inches. [Its overall 
height is 12 inches. 


Tool Stand : 


George Scherr Co., 128 Lafayette 
street, New York, is offering a new 
tool stand designed to serve as a 
vise or clamp for holding microme- 
ters, snap gages and other tools. It 
is said to eliminate the distortion 
of these instruments due to heat 
when held in the hand. The tool 
stand is so constructed that the 


micrometer or snap gage may be 
held securely without damage to the 
finish of the frame. Its jaws are 
parallel, and do not have serrations. 
A small piece of scotch tape on the 
inside will hold the tool firmly with 
out exerting too much pressure. 
Also, the jaws may be swiveled 
from vertical position to horizontal. 
Use of the unit is said to speed up 
production inasmuch as it frees both 
of the worker’s hands. 


Surface Finish Tracer 


Physicists Research Co., 343 South 
Main street, Ann Arbor, Mich., an- 
nounces a new type V Mototrace, an 
accessory used with the profilometer 
for mechanical tracing of surface 
finishes. Differing from the former 
model, it operates by means of a 9- 
watt driving motor. This allows the 
unit a stroke of 1/32 to 2%-inch in 
length. Besides a long trace, the 
former “dead spot” from % to %- 
inch is eliminated, allowing contin- 
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uously adjustable setting. In addi- 
tion, have been made so 
that, if the motor should become 
locked, it does not heat up. The 
new unit, shown in use with the 





type I (internal) tracer and pro- 
filometer, also features fewer con- 
trols than the previous model, op- 
erations being controlled by the 
power switch and two adjustable 


stops. 


Plate Side Trimming 
And Slitting Unit 

Streine Tool & Mfg. Co., New 
Bremen, O., announces new heavy 
plate side trimming and slitting 
units having maximum capacity to 
side trim or slit %-inch thick by 
10 feet wide steel, aluminum, brass 
and other nonferrous metals. Each 
features a patented continuous hold- 
down feed, and delivery conveyors 
which enable the operator to shear 
plates or sheets with a minimum 
of camber. The conveyor slats of 
each unit are covered so that highly 
polished plates or sheets can be 
sheared successfully without mar- 
ring their surfaces. Each slitter is 
equipped with two housings which 
can be adjusted simultaneously or 
separately — electrically. It also 





has a revolving scrap cutter. The 
trimmer can be used in connection 
with the company’s patented double 
end cut shears, and when used in 
this connection is known as the 
plate slitter resquaring unit and 
has the capacity to resquare plates 
%-inch thick, 10 feet wide and 30 
feet long. 


Self-Aligning Idler 


Chain Belt Co., 1600 West Bruce 
street, Milwaukee, announces a new 
self-aligning idler for flat conveyor 
belts, both return and carrying, 
which will help to keep the belt 
centralized on its supporting idlers. 
Operation of the idler is_ sensi- 
tive and instantaneous. If the belt 
runs to one side it has a tendency 
to swivel the idler in a horizontal 
plane. If this in itself is not suf- 
ficient to cause the idler to swing 
enough to force the belt to throw 
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UNLOADS—SORTS and MAKES-UP 
ORDERS FASTER and SAFER with 
EC&M LIFTING MAGNET 





'O speed up both incoming and outgoing 
shipments of steel plates, this company has 
found that an EC&M Type SA Lifting Magnet 
does these tasks quickly and safely. All manual 
labor with plate handling has been eliminated. 
There is no lost time in prying apart plates 
to affix chains—no danger of crowbar or chain 
slippage. 

Sorting plates into piles as well as making up 
orders is also quickly accomplished. Single 
plates may be picked up or two or more plates 
may be lifted as needed. If more than the re- 
quired number are lifted, the operator, by 
rapidly manipulating his master switch con- 
trolling the EC&M Automatic-Discharge Mag- 
net Controller, has become skilled in dropping 
off plates one at a time until the lift contains 
the required number. 

This is only one of the many ways in which 
EC&M Type SA Lifting Magnets help speed 
defense operations. Write for 18-page illus- 
trated Bulletin 900 showing them at work. 
Fill out the convenient coupon below for your 
copy and mail it today. 


Gentlemen: 
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WEAVY DUTY MOTOR CONTROL : Cc 
FOR CRANES, MULL DRIVES ANDO ompony 
MACHINERY *BRARES LIMIT 
STOPS LIFTING MAGHETS Address 


AUTOMATIC WELD TIMERS. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 
2700 E. 79th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Please send me a copy of illustrated Bulletin 9oo describ- 
ing EC&M LIFTING MAGNETS. 















back immediately, the belt will con- 
tinue traveling to one side until it 
contacts the counterweighted end 
disk, which is slightly larger in di- 
ameter than the idler roll. Contact 
with the counterweight tends to 
rotate it, but since it is a counter- 
weight it resists this tendency to 
rotate and produces a counterforce 
on the idler. This causes the idler 
to swivel rapidly, throwing the idler 
more out of line which then immedi- 
ately forces the belt to swing back 
the other way. No side guide rolls 
are included on the idler. Where 
excessive misalignment of a belt 
exists, self-aligning idlers spaced 
at intervals between the stationary 
idlers will automatically bring the 
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belt back to the central position. 


Twin-Type Nuts 

Tinnerman Products Inc., 2039 
Fulton road, Cleveland, has intro- 
duced new twin-type Speed nuts de- 
signed to reduce both weight and 
assembly time for attachment of 
fairlead guide blocks. It is said 
only a screw driver is needed for 
this assembly. The nut also is de- 
signed for use on other attachments 
throughout a plane where fasten- 
ing points are grouped in pairs. 
It is manufactured with or without 
center hole for riveting. Nuts are 
offered in the following sizes which 
indicate distance from center to cen- 
ter of screw holes: %, %, %, % and 
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l-inch for either AN 515-6 and 8 
or Air Corps 530-6 and 8 screws. 


Voltage Regulator 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg., Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., announces a 
new air-cooled voltage regulator for 
indoor use especially designed for 
feeder circuits where exacting volt- 
age regulation requirements must 
be met, and liquid cooling is un- 
desirable. Known as type SA, it 
is intended for single phase feeders, 
2400 volts, 50 to 300 amperes and 
4800 volts, 25 to 150 amperes. The 
regulator does not require liquid 
cooling, and its winding insulation 


is flame resisting to reduce hazard 
from fire or electrical failure. Fo1 
low maintenance and continuity of 
service, a new design of voltage 
regulating relay incorporated elimi- 
nates the usual assembly of delicate 
pivots, pins, and springs. Separate 
transformers prevent operation of 
the motor from affecting the relay. 
Outside air entering through two 
openings on each side of the regu- 
lator provides the cooling. Although 
operating on the transformer prin- 
ciple the general construction of 
the unit resembles an induction mo- 
tor. It has a stator and rotor, with 
the primary or shunt winding wound 
on the rotor and the secondary or 
series winding on the stator. 
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Plating Industry 


(Continued from Page 72) 


and use the space thus saved for 
other manufacturing operations 
which will increase the plant out- 
put. 

—See that present plating plants 
have good technical advice and lab- 
oratory facilities. 

—See that sensible specifications 
are written, and train the inspectors 
according to scientific facts. 

—Use the different organizations, 
technical groups and periodicals in 
the field. These organizations are 
anxious to help and will do their 


part. The men in the field are gen- | 


erally sincere and will be glad to 
co-operate. 

—A job of national organization 
is the best solution. This can be 
accomplished within reason and in 
a reasonable time. 





—Do not expect the impossible | 


overnight. 

One might ask just what can be 
done in the metal finishing shops. 
Table I is an outline showing many 
of the operations performed in elec- 
troplating plants. To be sure, all 
of the operations are not done in 
all plants. However, due to the 
small units in many instances, the 
plants can be converted on short 
notice. In many instances the 
plants have casting divisions which 
are capable of producing slush met- 
al castings of low-melting-point al- 
loys. By looking over the outline 
one can see the diversity of opera- 
tions performed. With such a 
broad expanse it is readily seen that 
the industry can be extremely use- 
ful in the war manufacturing effort. 

Several different types of organi- 
zations have been contacted and 
asked for an expression on the con- 
version of the electroplating indus- 
try to the war effort. Comments 
are: 


Societies: 

Electrochemical Society: “This 
organization is ready to aid the 
plating industry in converting its 
facilities to the war effort.” 


Publications: 

Metal Finishing: “We are willing 
to aid the industry in doing more 
and better work for our Army and 
Navy.” 


Schools: 

The Institute of Electrochemistry 
and Metallurgy: “The facilities of 
the institute are at the command 
of the plating industry.” 


Consulting Houses: 

Piaters’ Research Co. and Platers’ 
Technical Service Co., New York: 
“We will be pleased to aid the plat- 
ing industry in any reasonable way.” 

Master Electroplaters’ Associa- 
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BIRTH OF AN ENEMY 


Today, even the smallest spark is 
your potential enemy. 

For today, once fire is born it may 
destroy machinery impossible for 
you to replace. It may destroy de- 
fense materials sorely needed by a 
hard-pressed nation. 

That is why today, as never before, 





Where Fires May Be Born 
in YOUR Plant 


¥ At cables with combustible insulation 
2 At worn or frayed electrical cords 
g At switches with loose connections 
4 Where welding is unsupervised 

§ Where open flames are used 


é Where static is generated near flam 
mable vapors. 


7 At bridged fuses. 
g Where sparks are not confined. 
g At improperly oiled bearings. 


10 Where workmen are careless with 
matches, cigarettes. 


11 Where spontaneous ignition is pos- 
sible. 


12 At dirty flues and ducts. 
33 At dirty, oily or overloaded motors. 


14 Where light bulbs contact combus- 
tibles. 


15 Where flammables are used for 
washing machine parts. 














we urge you to seek out and eliminate 
every source of fire. But this alone is 
not enough. 

All-important is to be prepared to 
put out fires that can and do start... 
immediately, automatically, at the 
source! That is the first rule of fire- 
fighting. And expert fire-fighters the 
country over will tell you no system 
will accomplish this more surely — 
more reliably —and with less water 
damage than a Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinkler System. 

Grinnell Sprinkler Systems have 
such a record of trustworthy per- 
formance, that they quickly pay for 
themselves in reduced insurance 
premiums... then return them “cash 
dividends”. 

Built as a complete system by the 
world’s leader in fire protection, a 
Grinnell System is prefabricated to 
an engineered layout to meet your 
special requirements, then installed 
with minimum disruption. Owners of 
fifty billion dollars worth of property 
say it’s the best guardian of produc- 
tion and storage. Don’t wait until it 
is too late. Write Grinnell Company, 
Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, 
R.L. Branch offices in principal cities. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 


6) For Production Protection 




























































tion of New York: “We are behind 
such a movement.” 

Of course, there are other organi- 
zations which would help such a 
movement, but it was not possible 
to contact all of them. 

It should be pointed out that 
plating can be substituted for cer- 
tain operations which have to do 
with the depositing of a metallic 
surface upon metallic objects and 
in so doing, metal can be saved. 
For instance, it has been shown that 
electro-tin deposits of a given thick- 
ness have fewer pores per unit area 
than the same thickness of tin pro- 
duced by hot dipping. Thus, it 
is possible to conserve tin by sub- 





stituting the electroplating method. 
Already this is being done widely. 

Undoubtedly there are other ex- 
amples—use of steel protected by 
a flexible electroplated coating of 
silver or special alloys put on be- 
fore fabrication is one of the newer 
developments. Such savings are of 
tremendous importance. Thus, the 
plating industry can .be used to do 
more and better work if it is proper- 
ly organized. 

In converting commercial metal 
finishing plants to the war effort, 
it is possible to establish centers 
throughout the country using as a 
basis the branches of the American 
Electroplaters’ Society. It might 











$.25 per ton. 


This bucket handles LIMESTONE in pieces 
ranging from 6” to 12” from dock to 50-60 ton 
gondola, filling car in an average time of 20 


minutes. 


It unloads SPIEGEL from 50-60 ton car in 
1% hours without teeth, and handles PIG IRON 
from stock pile at the rate of about % Cu. Yds. 


per grab. 


Blaw-Knox Buckets are designed to meet 
Steel Mill requirements—put your bucket 


problems up to Blaw-Knox. 


BLAW-KNOX 
BIW 


Handling FERROMANGANESE from cars to 
stock pile this Blaw-Knox Bucket unloads an 
average of 7 cars per eight hour shift. The 
former cost of $.65 per ton was reduced to 
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also be pointed out that the centers 
of plating can be reached through 
key cities such as New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Los Angeles, New 
Haven or Waterbury, Providence, 
St. Louis and Atlanta or Nashville. 

The question now might well be 
asked, how can the plating plants 
help themselves? Remember the 
man who called his sons to him 
and then gave them a bunch of 
sticks tied together asking that 
they break the bundle. After all 
had tried and failed, the father un- 
tied the mass and gave each son 
a stick, which they broke with ease. 
The old adage of “united we stand, 
divided we fall” holds here as well 
as elesewhere. There is strength 
in unity. 


It is believed that finishing plants 
should become associated in order 
to obtain work. The reason for 
this is obvious when one considers 
that the plating plant is only a di- 
vision of a manufacturing unit and 
therefore does not manufacture a 
completed part. The industry only 
treats the surface of that which has 
been formed, stamped, etc., in other 
independent operations. For this 
reason the plating plant by itself 
cannot hope to obtain prime con- 
tracts but by necessity becomes a 
subcontractor. 

The only way out of this dilemma 
is to form a vertical pool. This dic- 
tates the places where contracts can 
be obtained. How can the names 
of the companies holding large con- 
tracts which require plating be se- 
cured? This as well as other valu- 
able information and aid can be 
obtained through your local office 
of Bureau of Field Operations, War 
Production Board (listed in STE, 
April 20, 1942, Section Two, p. 26). 
It is not necessary to go to Wash- 
ington for help as there are 115 
field offices of WPB throughout 
the country. The offices know the 
companies holding war contracts, 
and they are willing and ready to 
aid any plant. 

Obviously a lot of buck passing 
will be encountered. One man who 
has been working on this prob- 
lem has made a number of trips 
between New York and Washington 
trying to find “where, who and 
what”. Don’t go to Washington! 
If each job shop tries to line up 
work, a terrific amount of wasted 
energy will result. The logical so- 
lution is for one man to do all the 
contact work for the group and 
keep everyone posted as to the de- 
mands, etc. Such a person could 
be kept busy doing a good job. He 
would become known to those in 
charge of subcontracting work and 
many useless trips eliminated. To 
work such a plan, the group must 
be organized to pro-rate expenses 
and work. Such an organization is 
possible and should be a reality. 
The sooner it is organized, the 
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sooner the plating industry will be 
converted to the war effort. Ob- 
viously such an organization to be 
completely effective should be na- 
tional in its scope. 


It might be pointed out that a 
group of plating plants in the New 
York area have done just this very 
thing on a small scale. They have 
formed a pool and have recently 
placed bids on large amounts of 
work. 

The group has only one man who 
does most of the contact work and 
keeps the various members in- 
formed as to new contracts, meth- 
ods to use, etc. 


On talking with some WPB of- 
ficials several items of importance 
were pointed out concerning the 
formation of and the various kinds 
of pools. A horizontal pool is one 
in which all the members perform 
the same operation. 


However, a vertical pool—one in 
which the different members per- 
form different operations—would 
not violate anti-trust laws. Thus, 
one manufacturer may do stamp- 
ing, another welding, while the 
third does plating. It will be seen 
immediately that this would make 
it possible for the pool to become 
a prime contractor as well as a 
subcontractor. 

This is important and should be 
fully considered by any group being 
organized. It is believed that such 
vertical pools can be formed just 
as easily as the other type and they 
will probably serve more effective- 
ly in getting war work. 


Government Contracts 


(Continued from Page 80) 


authorization or advice from the 
contracting officer as to the possi- 
bility of reimbursement. The con- 
tracting officer is not bound to give 
an abstract opinion of this sort, but 
he will usually advise if it is clearly 
not reimbursable. 

If his opinion leans toward reim- 
bursement, he may suggest that 
the expense be incurred and a vouch- 
er placed in proper channels for ad- 
vance decision of the comptroller 
general. Comptroller general’s de- 
cisions in advance of final settlement 
may be requested either by a dis- 
bursing officer or a contracting of- 
ficer. While they may be obtained 
only after an expense is incurred 
and a voucher placed in proper 
channels, you will then know where 
you stand and may change your op- 
erating methods to cut out what- 
ever proves to be a nonreimbursable 
cost. 


All the supporting documen- 
tary evidence and statements avail- 
able should be attached to the 
voucher. 


Guides to Reimbursable Costs: 
Doubtful items demand caution. In 
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requesting reimbursement, cite spe- 
cific authority if possible. Reim- 
bursement should not be requested 
under one of the general “catch-all” 
provisions of the contract except as 
a last resort. While no fixed set of 
rules exists as to what may be con- 
sidered as allowable costs, certain 
guides do exist. These should be 
used in framing arguments for pre- 
sentation to the contracting officer. 
They are: 

—The contract is the “bill of 
rights” insofar as reimbursement 
of costs is concerned, since items 
specifically allowable under the con. 
tract will not later be disallowed. 
—Comptroller general and comp- 


troller of the treasury decisions are 
reliable but do not provide many 
clear precedents because decisions 
of the past 18 months are the only 
ones arising from the true “fixed- 
fee” contract and there has not yet 
been time for a representative group 
of decisions to be made. Decisions 
rendered in connection with World 
war contracts concerned provisions 
of the old cost-plus-a-percentage- 
of-cost contracts which differed 
in many respects from the present 
fixed-fee contracts. 

Decisions of the Board of Con- 
tract Adjustments (War Depart- 
ment) made during the first World 
war are subject to the same objec- 


Everlasting 


Fastenings 
by Harper 


YES . . . for all practical purposes, Harper's 
fastenings are everlasting. They resist rust, cor- 


rosion and other destructive conditions . . 


. last 


as long as anything they are made to fasten. 

For uses carrying adequate priorities, Harper 
can furnish bolts, nuts, screws, washers, rivets 
and accessories made of brass, bronze, Everdur, 


Monel and stainless steel. 


4320 Stock items 
Many are rare and “hard to get.’ Well-equipped 
special order department maintained to manu- 
facture fastenings according to specifications. 
Illustrated catalog free to executives in war and 
other essential industries. The H. M. H 
Co., 2646 Fletcher Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Eastern Office, 45 West Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 





tions that are directed against the 
comptroller of the treasury de- 
cisions, but they are a good guide 
because of their vast scope. Even 
more important is the fact that the 
War Department will use these de- 
cisions advisedly in deciding reim- 
bursement questions on their con- 
struction and _ architect-engineer 
“fixed-fee” contracts. 


—Court decisions also refer to 
the old “cost-plus-a-percentage” con- 
tracts but are important for the 
number of reversals of the comp- 
troller’s decisions, indicating that 
the powers of the comptroller’s of- 
fice have frequently been exceeded. 

Navy regulations have been is- 


sued for Navy cost inspectors, lay- 
ing down principles to be followed 
in allowing reimbursement of cost 
and stipulating the cost records to 
be kept by contractors. A study of 
these regulations will help both 
Army and Navy contractors very 
greatly. 

—Treasury decision 5000 is a tax 
ruling defining allowable costs under 
the Vinson act which taxed at 100 
per cent profits on Navy contracts 
and Army Air Corps contracts in 
excess of a percentage of cost. Al- 
though this decision is in no way 
binding upon the terms of the con- 
tract, it is important as a guide be- 
cause of its detailed analysis of each 


AIR-HYDRAULIC ACCUMULATOR 


SCHLOEMANN Air-Hydraulic Accumulators are completely automatic. 
Fundamentally they consist of a Water Container, an Air Container and 
Electrically Controlled Regulating Apparatus. 


The control of the water at the highest and lowest levels is by means of 
switches operated by floats contained in chambers of a communicating 


| tube of the water bottle. 


The switch in the upper chamber controls the 


‘operation of the pump while that in the lower chamber controls the check 
valve which shuts off the accumulator at low water level. 


@ HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


© EXTRUSION PRESSES 


@ HIGH PRESSURE PUMPS - DOUBLE ACTING DUPLEX TYPE 
@ ENGINEERING OF COMPLETE HYDRAULIC SYSTEMS 
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cost item from an _ accounting 
standpoint. T.D.5000 and possible 
future amendments which may be 
made to the regulation prior to 
final settlement of a contract are spe- 
cifically taken as a basis for deter- 
mining reimbursement under the 
present Army Air Corps fixed-fee 
contract. 


Checklists of Reimbursable and 
Non-Reimbursable Costs: These 
checklists, Tables II and III, are in- 
tended only as an indication to the 
contractor of the attitude which the 
government may adopt toward the 
items of cost listed. While the 
listed items were allowed in the 
cases cited, your job, your contract 
or circumstances surrounding your 
expenditure may create a different 
situation leading to a different re- 
sult. The importance of consult- 
ing your lawyer and accountant with 
respect to cost provisions in the 
contract cannot be overemphasized 
here. 

Your accountant will ferret out 
each of your cost items and provide 
you with the factual argument nec- 
essary to convince government of- 
ficials to make provision for a spe- 
cific item of cost in the contract or 
to convince them of the justice of al- 
lowing an item not specifically men- 
tioned under the usual blanket 
clause providing for reimbursement 
of such non-enumerated items of 
cost as should, in the opinion of the 
contracting officer, be included in 
the cost of the work. 

Your lawyer will see to it that 
the cost provisions in the contract 
are phrased to allow all proper-and 
anticipated elements involved in per- 
forming the contract, and will or- 
ganize and present to the govern- 
ment in clear and concise fashion 
the facts marshaled by your ac- 
countant. While government offi- 
cials wish to be fair to the contrac- 
tor, they properly insist that they 
be provided with reasons for allow- 
ing a cost item in proper evidentiary 
form. 

With respect to items of cost not 
enumerated in the contract, your 
attention is again directed to the 
wisdom of taking advantage of the 
provision found in most contracts 
permitting the certification of costs 
by the contracting officer prior to 
the actual incurrence of the ex- 
pense. 

To be on the safe side, the contrac. 
tor should, whenever possible, nego- 
tiate with the contracting officer for 
the allowance of the item as a reirr- 
bursable cost before incurring the 
cost. 

By clearing contemplated expen- 
ditures with the controlling of- 
ficer or his representative, a con- 
tractor will be able to keep the clos- 
est possible control over expenses 
and hedge against baving his fee 
eaten up by non-reimbursable ex- 
penses. 
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Flame Descaling 
(Concluded from Page 88) 


turer of welded cable reels that re- 
quired complete cleaning before 
painting. A sudden increase in 
business has severely overtaxed the 
sandblasting department, and pur- 
chase of additional sandblasting 
equipment and air compressors 
would have required an outlay of 
approximately $6000. It was found 
that the oxyacetylene flame would 
remove practically all of the weld 
flux quickly and economically. That 
which remained was left mostly as 
scale in undercuts and low spots, 
and was removed by sandblasting. 
This company claims the use of 
flame-descaling has reduced sand- 
blasting time 80 per cent, with re- 
sulting increase in production. Other 
users report the process has been 
adopted for 100 per cent flux re- 
moval. 
* e+ et 

So far the results achieved in a 
relatively short time with this re- 
cently introduced flame-descalinz 
process have been extremely valu- 
able, and indicate that there is a 
tremendous future for this unique 
application of the oxyacetylene 
flame. The process has definitely 
proved its worth by reducing de- 
scaling time and costs, and by re- 
moving scale in some _ instances 
where it never could be removed 
satisfactorily before by any other 
method. 


Spot Welding Speeds 
Assembly of Bearings 


An improved method of install- 
ing the roller retaining rings of 
quill bearings by spot welding not 
only gives a sturdier, more perma- 
nent assembly, but more important, 
speeds up production of this anti- 
friction unit considerably, it is re- 
ported. 

According to Bantam Bearings 
Corp., South Bend, Ind., the manu- 
facturer, spot welding is simplify- 
ing the machining operation—thus 
speeding assembly. In addition, it 
gives a positively located and per- 
manently placed band which will 
not snap loose under any ordinary 
conditions. 


Improved Ductwork 
Releases Steel for War 


Formdux, an improved ductwork 
which uses only 20 per cent of the 
metal usually required in ducts for 
forced-air furnaces, is announced 
by Airtemp Division, Chrysler 
Corp., Dayton, O. The duct system 
is said to save 4 out of 5 pounds 
of the metal previously used. 

Importance of this new duct- 
work is realized considering that 
some 300,000 of the low-cost, war 
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workers’ homes called for by the 
government’s 1942 housing program 
must be heated with warm-air fur- 
naces. 


Normal metal ductwork require- 
ment for each of these homes 
would average 458 pounds of sheet 
steel. The new development re- 
duces the steel requirements in the 
average home to 81 pounds—a sav- 
ing of 377 pounds per home or some 
113,000,000 pounds—over 56,000 tons 
of steel. 

Formdux sheets are said to have 
high tensile strength and are com- 
pletely fireproof. They have a high 
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insulating quality which conserves 
fuel and a low resistance to the 
flow of air. 


Issues Manual on 
Carbon Steel Products 


American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, 350 Fifth avenue, New York, 
recently issued another steel prod- 
ucts manual—section 2 on “Carbon 
Steel Semifinished Products.” It 
includes definitions, classifications, 
manufacturing practice and other 
engineering data. 


14 Ton Blooming Mill Driving 
Spindle Repaired by Thermit 
Welding. Risersand Gatesare 
Stillin Place. 


"Tie practice of repairing heavy units by 
Thermit welding, which is almost uni- 
versal in the iron and steel industry, can 
be adopted to great advantage by any 
firm which uses large, heavy parts in its 
manufacturing or production processes. 


Many days of priceless production time 
can be saved in Thermit welding parts 
such as crankshafts, machine frames, 
large gears—days which will ultimately 
mean more guns, tanks and other arma- 


ments for our far flung fighting forces. 


Thermit welding is used for fabricating 
heavy units, too. Welding time is less 
than that of other methods, stress reliev- 
ing or positioning are not necessary, and 
the time and expense of preparing large 
intricate castings are eliminated. 


Send for booklet, ““Thermit Welding” 
which explains many interesting appli- 
cations. 


Speciclists in welding for nearly <0 yeers. /Manufac- 
turers of Murex Electrodes for orc welding ond of 


Thermit for repoir and fobricction of heavy parts 
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Greater Use of Old Equipment Urged 
At War Engineering Conference 


NEWARE, N. J. 

WITH deliveries far extended on 
new equipment, American industry 
should and can utilize to a much 
greater extent the old and simpler 
types of machinery on hand. In vari- 
ous cases work can be done effec- 
tively, and, above all, such utiliza- 
tion will provide added machining 


capacity. 
This general view was emphasized 


at the War vYroduction Conference 
here, May 29. Sponsored by 14 engi- 
neering organizations at the request 
of the War Production Board, it 
comprised a general meeting in the 
afternoon; a dinner, at which W. H. 
Harrison, director of production, 
WPB, Washington, was principal 
speaker; and various panels in the 
evening, relating, respectively, to 
ordnance inspection; machinery; 
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“AMERICA, 
AURRY! 


Pearl Harbor! Wake Island! Singapore! 
BATAAN! MANDALAY! CORREGIDOR!! 
Lost--because we sent ‘too little, too late’. 
TANKS, PLANES, SHIPS, GUNS, SHELLS AND BOMBS are 


the sinews of war. 


If not produced in countless numbers 


—TODAY AND TOMORROW—THE WAR MAY SOON 
BE LOST! AMERICA, HURRY! ! 


SPEED PRODUCTION! SPEED DELIVERIES! SPEED SHIPMENTS! 


% HOW? Let Pangborn show you. Show you the vital services the 
ROTOBLAST Barrels, Tables and Cabinets—the Air Blast Rooms, 
Cabinets and Special Equipment—the Dust Collectors and Control 
systems are performing for others daily. 


% One ROTOBLAST Barrel just installed replaces twenty-three 
tumbling mills—and in eight hours cleans more work than the com- 
bined mills turned out in twenty-four—and does the job BETTER— 


at a LOWER COST. 


*% A ROTOBLAST Table cuts cleaning time on fragile work 50 per- 
cent—ELIMINATING THE WASTE THAT FORMERLY CAME FROM 
REJECTS DUE TO BREAKAGE AND WARPAGE. 


* A manufacturer of bombs finds it easy to clean the inside and 


outside of these weapon 


s since he asked Pangborn to help him—AND 


NOW HIS PRODUCTION IS THREE TIMES WHAT IT USED TO BE. 


* Pangborn technical, sales and research facilities are available to 
help you SPEED UP PRODUCTION—the benefits of thirty-eight years 
experience as the World's largest manufacturer of Blast Cleaning and 
Dust Control equipment are yours for the asking. Use Pangborn help 
to get MORE OF EVERYTHING MADE OF METAL TO THE YANKS. 


THE WAR WON’T WAIT! 


AMERICA, 


HURRY!! 


PAN GCBORN 


metallurgy, substitutes, chemical 
equipment and plant safety; elec- 
trical equipment; welding; and cast- 
ings. 

Stressing the need for using old 
equipment, George T. Trundle Jr., 
president, Trundle Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, stated records will show 
that machinery equipment in plants 
today will average 10 years or older. 
He doubted if there has been any 
great change in the fundamental 
effectiveness of design. He had 
much to say for the single pur- 
pose machine, which is relatively 
simple and which any man or wom- 
an can learn to operate in a fair- 
ly short time. 

The speaker also believed that 
many companies would not find it 
so difficult to get war work if they 
just sold themselves properly. 

Rapid progress of conversion of 
industry in the New York Ordnance 
District, comprising northern New 
Jersey and southern New York, was 
revealed by Col. J. K. Clement, depu- 
ty district chief, U. S. Army. 

In performing contracts, there are 
three steps of particular importance, 
he said. First, there should be com- 
plete and detailed planning of re- 
quirements. This covers, the speak- 
er said, not only all materials, com- 
ponent parts and machine tools, but 
every jig, fixture, tool and manu- 
facturing aid required for completc 
production, and all labor and trans- 
portation needed. Second, all these 
items should be set into a time 
schedule; and, third, there should be 
full production control. 


Shortage of Jewel Bearings 


The arts and skills of 73 different 
trades or crafts are involved in the 
building of a complete airplane, K. A. 
MacDonald, eastern procurement dis- 
trict, U. S. Army Air Force, assert- 
ed, in discussing shop problems in 
that industry. The aircraft manu- 
facturer of today, he said, attempts 
to turn his plant, in so far as is 
possible, into an assembly plant, and 
sublet as many of the parts as he 
can. 

Airplane instruments have always 
been difficult to make, Col. Mac- 
Donald declared. 

One of the first problems in 
connection with this fast expanding 
demand for instruments was the 
shortage of jewel bearings, which 
largely had been imported from 
Europe. To top this problem, they 
expanded the country’s small jewel 
bearing industry and also substituted 
other types and kinds of bearings. 
Another difficulty had to do with 
the manufacture of small pinions, 
shafts, springs and other small 
parts. This was finally overcome by 
augmenting the supply of the small, 
delicately adjusted machine _re- 
quired, and training men for this 
particular work who were otherwise 
already highly skilled mechanics. 

Shortage of skilled mechanics on 

(Please turn to Page 119) 
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Are you struggling for 
MORE 


MACHINE 
OUTPUT? 


HOW ABOUT MODERN MOTOR CONTROLS? 


These are times when split seconds count up. 
Multiply split-second savings by thousands of 
machine operations ... and you get an extra 
bomber, several tanks, or many more shells. 


If you are struggling for more machine ouvt- 
put, see that your motor controls are designed 
to get highest efficiency from operator and 
machine. Specify Allen-Bradley solenoid controls 
because they are not only consistent and accu- 


rate in their operating cycle . . . they are main- 
tenance-free. There is only one moving part. 
No pivots, pins, or hinges to stick. No flexible 
jumpers to replace. No cleaning, dressing, or 
filing of contacts. 


Allen-Bradley motor controls are available 
in single units in nine kinds of enclosures or 
assembled in complete panels for any multi- 
motored machine. Write for catalog, today. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CONTROLS FOR ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 





ALLEN-BRADLEY 
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The diagrams below illus- 
trate a few of the large 
variety of switching com- 
binations available with 
Bulletin 353 Drum Switches. 





Many new and important units have been added to the popular 
Bulletin 353 line of small drum switches. These drum switches are 
now available with built-in push buttons; with electrical interlock for 
controlling magnetic main line switches; with a lever for rope oper- 
ation. The individual switching units, with silver alloy contacts, permit 
en amazing range of contact arrangements. For full details, write 
for Bulletin 353 and price sheet. 

Allen-Bradley Company, !320 S. Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. . 
units, each with its own contact orrange- 


ment and switching cam. There are no 
contact segments on the revolving shaft. 


ALLEN-BRADLEY 


BULLETIN 353 SMALL DRUM SWITCHES 
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Greater Use of Old 


Equipment Urged 


(Concluded from Page 116) 
general instrument work is being 
rapidly overcome and to a consider- 
able extent, the speaker said, by the 
employment of selected women 
workers. 

To save aluminum and also econ- 
omize on much needed hammer ca- 
pacity in forge shops, steel pro- 
pellers, with hollow steel blades, 
were proposed. But this presented 
problems. For instance, the steel 
blades are welded together from 
sheets, and the heat of welding 
tends to warp the materials; also 
annealing, with subsequent aligning 
and straightening, and final finish- 
ing to exact balance and accuracy 
of curvature presents a big prob- 
lem before the final X-ray examina- 
tion for possible flaws in the weld- 
ing seams. 


Research Body Studies 
War-Time Problems 


The position which 2300 industrial 
research laboratories in the United 
States occupy as a reservoir of 
ideas, organized scientific knowl- 
edge, and in providing special facili- 
ties for solution of new technical 
problems growing out of the war, 
was considered at the fourth an- 
nual meeting of the Industrial Re- 
search Institute in Cleveland re- 
cently. More than 50 industrial ex- 
ecutives and research directors par- 
ticipated in roundtable discussions 
which dealt chiefly with adjustment 
of research programs and person- 
nel to war conditions. 

H. S. Benson, administrative en- 
gineer, research division, United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., Beverly, 
Mass., was elected chairman, suc- 
ceeding F. W. Blair, chemical di- 
rector, Procter & Gamble Co., Ivory- 
dale, O. William R. Hainsworth, vice 
president, Servel Inc., New York, 
was named vice chairman. 

Two new members of the ex- 
ecutive committee for three-year 
terms are Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; and Harold K. Work, 
manager of research and develop- 
ment, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

Continuing on the executive com- 
mittee are: Retiring Chairman 
Blair; Caryl P. Haskins, president, 
Haskins Laboratories, New York; 
Maurice Holland, division of engi- 
neering and industrial research, Na- 
tional Research Council, New York; 
and R. C. Newton, vice president, 
Swift & Co., Chicago. C. G. Worth- 
ington, 8 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago is secretary of the insti- 
tute. 

An affiliate of the National Re- 
search Council, the institute under- 
takes to promote improvement of 
methods and more economical and 
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effective management in industrial 
research through co-operative effort 
of its members. Membership is 
composed of 45 industrial concerns 
maintaining research laboratories. 


Declares Air Conditioning 
Will Raise Steel Output 


Enough extra steel every four 
months to build a battleship can be 
obtained by air conditioning a single 
blast furnace, according to Russell 
V. D. Dunne, engineer for Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. He estimates 
provision of “dry blast” air condi- 
tioning for 50 blast furnaces would 
result in production increases of at 
least 10 per cent, or a total of 1,800,- 
000 tons of steel. 

“If the war should last from three 
to five years, as many believe it will, 
air conditioning 50 existing furnaces 
would give the United States addi- 
tional steel sufficient for 60,090 
thirty-ton tanks or 900 destroyers,” 
he said. 

“The cost of ‘dry blast’ equipment 


for these furnaces would be from 
$6,500,000 to $8,000,000 and the 
equipment would call for 3000 tons 
of steel. Four to eight months would 
be required to provide the equip- 
ment. In order to obtain an equiva- 
lent increase in production it would 
be necessary to build five new blast 
furnaces, costing $15,000,000 to $20, 
000,000 and requiring 18 to 24 
months to build, and requiring <5,- 
000 tons of steel.” 

Mr. Dunne was scheduled to speak 
on this subject at the meeting of 
the American Society of Refrigera- 
tion Engineers in Skytop, Pa., 
June 8. 


Railroad locomotives delivered by 
builders in April numbered 132, com- 
pared with 125 in March and 74 in 
April, 1941. Deliveries in four 
months this year totaled 446, against 
264 in the corresponding period in 
1941. Unfilled orders at the end of 
April were 1425 units, compared 
with 1332 at the end of March and 
622 in April, 1941. 





Urge Prompt Return of Empty Metal Containers 
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Manufacturers of products shipped 
in steel or alloy steel containers 
are conducting campaigns to expe- 
dite return of empty containers to 
be refilled and redistributed to con- 
sumers. 

Some producers have devised spe- 
cial. posters to stimulate interest, 
such as those above issued by Air 
Reduction Sales Co., New York. 
These are offered free of charge by 
the company for mounting in plants 
where oxyacetylene processes are 
used. Linde Air Products Co., New 
York, is conducting a similar cam- 
paign. 

Containers are mainly cylinders 
for oxygen and other industrial 
gases, drums for oil, grease and 











chemicals. Many are fabricated 
from high alloy steel. Oxygen cyl- 
inders are seamless, drawn from al- 
loy steel billets and heat treated. 
Each, complete with valve, costs 
about $29.50. Not only are the cy]l- 
inder inventories expensive, but the 
materials to replace them are no 
longer available in most cases. 

To conserve critical materials and 
aid in the manufacturers’ effort to 
expedite returns, Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson has ruled 
that customer deposits on contain- 
ers which the customer returns for 
re-use may be inaugurated, or in- 
creased, without violating the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation, is- 
sued by OPA. 
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CUTS METAL FASTER... SAVES OXYGEN 

















Additional proof of the outstanding performance of the 
new Airco “*45"’ High-Speed Machine Gas Cutting Tip was 
obtained in a survey of representative plants in the Phila- 


delphia area. On steel thicknesses of 2” to 3” a direct 





comparison with previous results was obtained. The results 





of this survey are tabulated here. Note that in addition 








to increasing metal cutting speeds, Airco ‘'45"’ Tips make 


possible considerable savings in oxygen . . . a most 





important consideration in our country's united war effort. 


Get complete details by writing for Naf es ® 
\ ? ese | 
ok 














Bulletin ADC-631. 





Figures shown are averages obtained in sur- 
vey recently completed in Philadelphia area. 


Al Reduction 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


IN TEXAS 
MAGNOLIA-AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 
General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Fewer Steel Orders 


But Larger Tonnage 


Most users to go under PRP July 1. May ore 


movement promises WPB goal attainment. 


Specifications heavy 


CURRENT orders for steel are being received in 
smaller number, though usually for larger tonnages 
and longer periods. This affords no relief to steel- 
makers, as books are crowded with sufficient business 
to keep them busy for many months. 

Decline in requests may be attributed to cessation 
of manufacture of consumer goods under War Produc- 
tion Board orders and the fact that many consumers 
have found their priority ratings are too low to give 
them standing with mills. 

While new orders have declined, mills are receiving 
specifications against A-l-a contracts in heavier vol- 
ume, in many cases exceeding shipments. Allocations 
are becoming more frequent as WPB aid is sought to 
untangle conflicting needs under top ratings. Expecta- 
tion grows that complete allocation of steel must be 
undertaken to distribute steel where most needed. 

Sheet requirements for war are relatively light in 
comparison with heavier steel products and as a re- 
sult semifinished steel for sheet mills is limited and 
some sheet departments are working only part time 
or not at all. Inasmuch as large capacity normally 
devoted to strip and sheets now is engaged in plate 
production, remaining capacity for sheets is com- 
paratively limited. 

New National Emergency steels, socalled lean alloys, 
now are being produced and made available through 
various distributors. Users are asked to try the new 
analyses in their regular production and report results. 
Results of their use are being charted (pp. 66-69) and 
are being made available to the industry as a guide 
to broader use. 

Forthcoming revision of Priorities Regulation No. 3 
will require more than 10,000 companies, including most 
of those handling large war contracts, to operate un- 
der Production Requirements Plan after July 1. It 
is announced that all but a few classes of companies 
needing more thari $5000 worth of metal for third 
quarter must apply for priority assistance under PRP 
before July 1. 

Steelmaking last week continued at 99 per cent for 
the third consecutive week as scrap supply was main- 
tained and furnace repair did not cut into production. 
Eastern Pennsylvania rebounded 5 points to 96 per 
cent, recouping the loss from floods the previous week. 
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MARKET IN 
TABLOID*+ 


Demand 


Heavy specifications filed. 





Steady at ceilings. 


Production 


contracts 





Pittsburgh advanced 1% points to 95% per cent and 
Wheeling 3% points to 81% per cent. Chicago was 
unable to maintain its peak and dropped 2% points to 
104% per cent. Cincinnati receded 3% points to 91% 
per cent, Detroit 5 points to 87 and New England 6 
points to 89. Unchanged rates were maintained at St. 
Louis, 98; Cleveland, 94; Buffalo, 90%; Birmingham, 
95; Youngstown, 94. 

Pig iron distribution in June has been the heaviest 
for some time as more consumers obtain war work. In 
some cases melters who had large inventories when 
mandatory distribution started have been working 
from their stocks, without further deliveries, and now 
have reached the end of the surplus and are asking allo- 
cations to support their priority production. Pig iron 
output is being advanced steadily, many stacks making 
new records month by month. A new Defense Plant 
Corp. furnace in the South is increasing tonnage in 
that district and the New England stack has resumed 
after relining. With better scrap supply the pig iron 
situation has eased materially. 

Flood of scrap is sufficient in nearly all steelmaking 
districts to support the high rate of production and 
also to provide reserves. In some cases dealers are 
receiving more than they can prepare with labor forces 
available. It is being allowed to accumulate for later 
preparation. No large reserves have yet been built 
but the situation is much more comfortable than for 
many months. Efforts to clear automobile wrecking 
yards are not relaxed and it is hoped to have all avail- 
able scrap from this source on its way before winter. 
Under present conditions of plenty consumers are in- 
specting more closely and some rejections are made. 

Attainment of War Production Board's goal in iron 
ore movement is indicated by the record tonnage moved 
in May, 12,677,356 gross tons, which was 1,596,157 tons 
or 14.4 per cent, over May, 1941. For the season 
to June 1 a total of 21,327,064 tons was shipped, 3,291,- 
072 tons, 18.25 per cent, over the same period last year. 
Each of the three months since navigation opened has 
set a record. 

Composite prices of steel and iron products are 
steady at ceiling levels. Finished steel holds at $56.73, 
semifinished steel at $36, steelmaking pig iron at $23.05 
and steelmaking scrap at $19.17. 








Unchanged at 99 per cent 





COMPOSITE 


Finished Steel 

Semifinished Steel. 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap ... 19.17 


MARKET 


One 
Month Ago 
May, 1942 


AVERAGES 


Three 
Months Ago 
Mar., 1942 


Five 
Years Ago 


Year 4 Ago 
June, 1937 


June, 1941 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, stand- 
ard and line pipe. Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire 


rods. 


Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:—Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, 


Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 


land, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices 
at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


June 6, 
1942 
2.15¢ 
2.15 
2.47 
2.10 
2.215 
2.10 
2.10 
2.15 
2.10 
2.10 
3.05 
3.50 
2.10 
3.05 
3.50 
2.60 

$5.00 
2.55 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 

Steel bars, Chicago .... 

Steel bars, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Pittsburgh . 

Shapes, Philadelphia 

Shapes, Chicago 

Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Philadelphia 

Plates, Chicago .... 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh. 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh... 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh. 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary.... 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary..... 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary.. 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts.. 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago.. 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh. . 
Wire rods No. 5 to #-inch, Pitts. 


34.00 
34.00 
2.00 


$34.00 $34.00 
34.00 
34.00 


Mar. 
1942 
2.15¢ 
2.15 
2.48 
2.10 
2.2175 


June 
1941 
2.15¢ 
2.15 
2.47 
2.10 
2.215 


May 
1942 
2.15¢ 
2.15 
2.49 
2.10 
2.22 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. 
Basic, Valley 
Basic, eastern, del. 
No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., 


Pittsburgh 


June 6, May June 
1942 1942 


' ons = 


Philadelphia. 


N.&S. Sides 


No. 2 foundry, Chicago........ 


Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. . 


No, 2X, del. Phila. 
Malleable, Valley 
Malleable, Chicago 


(differ. av.).. 


Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 


Gray forge, del. 
Ferromanganese, del. 


Scrap 


Heavy melting steel, 
Heavy melt. steel, 
Heavy melting steel, 
Rails for rolling, 
No. 1 cast, Chicago‘. 


Coke 


2.00 Chicago, 


Pitts. , 
No. 2, E. Pa.. 


Chicago.... 


Connellsville, furnace, 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens. . 
by-product fdry., 


Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh 140.65 140.65 


. $20.00 
18.75 
18.75 
22.25 
20.00 


$20.00 
18.75 
18.85 
22.25 
20.00 


Chicago... 


$6.00 
7.25 
12.25 


ovens 


del. 


STEEL, IRON. RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942 The schedule 


covers all iren or steel ingots, all semifinish 


product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, 


lected products are named specifically. 
in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skel 

Carbon Steel Ingots: F.0.b. mill base, ‘Tereiling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00. 
(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 


Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh base, uncropped, 
$45.00. 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs: Re Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00: Detroit, del. 
$36.25; Duluth (bil.) $36.00. 
(Wheeling Steel Corp. allocated 21,000 tons 2” 
square, base grade rerolling billets under lease- 
lend during first quarter 1942 at $37, f.o.b. 
Portsmou ; Andrews Steel Co. may quote 
carbon steel slabs $41 gross ton at established 
basing points.) 
Forging Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
— Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- 
$40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25; Duluth, 


$42.00 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points.) 

Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in., 
bon 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over. 


Alley Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$54.00. 


Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
— Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 


(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, ©.. 
may quote carbon steel bars at $39 gross 
ton, f.0.b, mill.) 


Skeip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Pt., 


prten 


Chicago, Cleveland, 
No. 5—9/32 in., inclusive, per 


$2. 
.. over 9/32—47/64-in., incl., $2.15. Wor- 


extruding, etc., 


cester add $0.10 Galveston, $0.27. Pacific 


Coast $0.50 on water shipment. 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, base 
20 tons one size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c; 
Defroit, del. 2.27c; New York del. 2.5ic; Phila. 
del. 2.49c; Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c, all-rail 
2.59c Pac. ports, dock 2.50c; all rail 3.25c. 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote 2.35¢c at established basing points.) 
Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.35c, Chicazo 
base.) 

Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 
mill. 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 
20 tons one size, 2.70c Detroit, del. 2.82c. 
Alloy 
Diff. 
0.35 


S.A.E. 
5100 Spr. flats... 
5100 80-1.10 Cr... 
6100 Bars ..... 
6100 Spr. flats. 
Carb., Van. .... 
9200 Spr. flats... 
9200 Spr. rounds, 
squares ....... 0.4 
T 1300, Mn, mean 
1.51-2.00 
Do., carbon under 
0.20 max. ‘ 


Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39,999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70. 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 
del. 3.47c. 
Turned, Ground Shafting: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base (not including 
turning, grinding, polishing extras) 2.65c; 
Detroit 2.72c. 


~ 


.75 
70 
55 
-70 
.35 
3.80 
.20 
55 
-20 


ed iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iron or steel 
although only principal established basing points for se- 


All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to individual companies are noted 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh. 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c; 
Detroit del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all- 
rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 
3.27c. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 
2.15¢c; Detroit, del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 
2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, 
all-rail 3.25c. 
(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., 
quote rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, 
mill. 

fron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; a staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 
City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Phila. 
del. 2.28c; New York del., 2.35¢ Paeific 
ports 2.65c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 
Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.17¢c; New York del. 3.41c; Phila. del. 
3.39¢; Pacific ports, 3. ag” 
Galvanized 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New York del. 3.74c 
Phila. del. 3.68c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75¢ at eo basing points.) 

. Sheets: Pittsburgh, oe 


may 
f.o.b 


alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90¢c, pure iron 3.95c ; 
zinc-coated, —_— heat-treated, No. 24, 


Pittsburgh 4 
Enameling Soetne Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage, 


STEEL 

















base oe: Granite City, base 2.85c; Pacific 


Pittsburgh —_ — 


Base ty 

Field grade. 3.20c seee 3.30¢ 

Armature .. 3.55e¢ 4.30¢ 3.65¢ 

Bh Seiewe 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ 

Motor .... 4.95e 5.70¢ 5.05¢ 

Eee ts 5.65¢ 6.40¢ 5. 75¢ 

Transformer 

ars & 6.15¢ 6.90¢ 
65 . 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 
58 . 7.65¢ 8.40c 
52 8.45c 9.20c 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, ‘Gary, 
pegs oe Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
base, 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 
my less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Pacific ports 
2. 75c. ay Mfg. Co. may quote 2.30¢e, Chi- 
cago base.) 
Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less 2.80c; Chi- 
cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.92c; Worcester 
base 3.00c. 
Commodity C. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 tons and over, 2.95c; 
Worcester base 3.35c. 


Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; .51-.75 Carb., 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 


Tin Pilate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb. 
base box, $5.00; Granite City $5.10. 

Tin Mill Black Pilate: Pittsburgh, 
Gary, base 29 gage and lighter, 3.05c; Gran- 
ite City, 3.15c; Pacific ports, boxed 4.05c. 
Long Ternes: ‘Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted 3.80c. 

Manufacturing Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, 100-base box $4.30; Granite City $4.40. 
Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets, 20 x 28 in., coating I.C., 8-lb. 
$12.00; 15-lb. $14.00; 20-Ib. $15.00; '25- Ib. 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-Ib. $19.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 
New York, del., 2.30-2.55c; Phila., del., 2.15c; 
St. Louis, 2.34c; Boston, del., 2.42-67c; 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.47c. 
(Granite City Steel Co. may quote ship plates 
2.25c, f.o.b. mill. Central Iron & Steel Co 
may quote plates at 2.20c, f.o.b. basing 
points.) 

Floor Piates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35c; 
Gulf ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 

Wrought Iron Pilates; Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 


Shapes 

Structural shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del., 2.28c; Phila., del., 2.22c; Gulf 
ports, 2.47¢; 1 Pacific ports, 2.75c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.30c at established 
basing points.) 
Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester): 


Chicago, 


Bright basic, bessemer wire......... 2.60¢ 
Galvanized wire ...... , ‘ 2.60c 
ges : . 3.20¢ 


Standard and comant-conted wire nails, 
polished and staples, 100-Ib. keg... 

Annealed fence wire, 100 Ib. ; 

Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib. . 

Woven fence, 12% gage and nen, per 
base column ... ; 

Do., 11 gage and heavier .. 

Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, col.. 

Twisted barbless wire, col. ... 

Single loop bale ties, col. 

Fence posts, carloads, col. ; 

Cut nails, Pittsburgh, carloads 


Pipe, Tubes 

Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 
sumers about $200 per net ton. Base dis- 
counts on steel pipe Pittsburgh and Lorain, 
O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on lap weld, 1 
point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh base only 


a 
wo WhO 


RSSAASA sy 


¥ 
~ 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 

In. Blk Galv In Bik. Galv. 

Me 56 33 9 24 3% 

4%&%. 3D 40% % 30 10 

, ee 63 51 1-1% 34 16 

%.. 66 55 1%. 38 18 
*1-3.. 68%, 57% 2 37% 18 
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Irun 
In. Bik. Galv. In. Blk. Galv. 
2 he 49% 1%... 23 3% 
2%-3... 6&4 521, 1%... 28% 10 
3-6... 66 Mia | engl . 3% 12 
,- ee 52% 2%, 3%. 31% 14% 
9-10... bd 52 4 . 33% 18 
11-12... esi 51 4%-8.. 32 17 


oe 
Boller Tubes: Net base prices per 1 feet, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carioad lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Lap Weld 
—Seamless— Char 
0. D Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
eg 13 $7.82 $ 9.01 , : 
1%” 13 9.26 10.67 : ‘ 
%” 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
1%" 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
13 13.04 15.038 12.38 19.35 
St dene < 13 14.54 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%" 12 16.01 1845 £15.16 ‘ 
2%” 12 17.54 20.21 16.58 26.57 
2%” 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
nee 12 19.50 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%”. 11 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
. 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
4%”. 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 
ita. 9 487 S4.01 44.25 73.93 
e.. 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 : 
Rails, Supplies 
Standard rails, over 60-Ib., f.o.b. mill, gross 


ton, $40.00. 
Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
mingham, gross ton, $40.00. 
*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o0.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 
Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tie plates, 2.15c 
track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75¢; do 
heat treated, 5.00c. 

*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse. 
base, cents per lb.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool Steels: 


Pitts. base, 

Tung. Chr. Van Moly per Ib 
18.00 4 1 67.00c 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00c 
18.00 4q 3 1 87.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
° 4 2 8 54.00c 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00c 


Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


Pittsburgh 


Zs CR 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00¢ 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 , : 
*316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
"317... 50.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
t321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
t347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
11420.. 2400 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430.. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
1t430F. 19.50 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 
42... 2.50 2.50 3250 24.00 32.00 
446.. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501l.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
502.. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
304. $$18.00 19.00 ' 
*With 2-3% moly. tWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 


carbon. ttFree machining. 
ing and pickling. 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 
prices under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Extras mean additions or deductions from 
base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 

Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 


§$Includes anneal- 








the latter two areas when water transporta- 
tion is not available, in which case nearest 
basing point price plus all-rail freight may 
be charged. 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) e tras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gev- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer providing the lowest delivered price. 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the place of production or origin of 
shipment. 

slocated tonnage: Producers shipping ma- 
terial outside their usual marketing areas be- 
cause of the war emergency may charge the 
basing point price nearest place of production 
plus actual cost of transportation to destina- 
tion. 

Seconds or off-grade iron or steel products 
cannot be sold at delivered prices exceeding 
those applying to material of prime quality. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the VU. 5. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. Domestic 
or export extras may be used in case of 
Lease-Lend tonnage 


Bolts, Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller 65, off 
pee ts and % x 6-in. and shorter ~~ of 

, to 1 x 6-in. and shorter off 

1's rr larger, all lengths 50 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 off 
Tire bolts SO off 
Step bolts 56 off 
Plow bolts 65 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 


3-in 
Nuts 
Semifinished he». U.S.S S.A.E. 
‘inch and less 62 64 
1g-1-inch 59 60 
1%-1%-inch 57 58 
1% and larger 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset l-in., smaller 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller 71 off 
Headless, %“-in., larger 60 off 
70 oft 


No. 10, smaller 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.40¢ 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural 3.75¢ 
ve-inch and under 65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers l.c.1 $2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Cincinnati, delivered 
Cleveland, delivered 
Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, 


Coke By-Products 


Connelisville, furnace $6.00 
Connellsville, foundry 7.00- 7.50 
Connellsville prem. fdry 7.25- 7.60 
New River, foundry 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county, foundry 7.50 
Wise county, furnace 6.50 
By-Product Foundry 

Kearny, N. J., ovens 12.15 
Chicago, outside delivered 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, delivered 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England, delivered 13.75 
St. Louis, delivered 12.25 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, delivered 2.00 

1.75 

2.30 

2.50 

2.25 

2.38 


— ee 


delivered 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 28.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha 27.00¢ 
Industrial xylol 27.00¢ 

Per lb. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12.50¢ 
Do. less than car lots 13.25¢ 
Do, tank cars 11.50¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis. to job- 
bers 8.00¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $29.00 
123 






Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 


10, effective June 10, 1941. 


Exceptions indica 
tion regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 


prices bold face, delivered light face. 


No, 2 
Foundry 


Rethichem, Pa., base .. $25.00 
Newark, N. J., del. . 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. 

Birdsboro, Pa., del. 
Birmingham, base 
Baltimore, del. 

Boston, del. 
Chicago, del. 
Cincinnati, del. 
Cleveland, del. os 
Newark, N. J., del 
Philadelphia, del. 

St. Louls, del. - 

Buffalo, base 
Boston, del. 
Rochester, dei. 
Syracuse, deli. 

Chicago, base 
Milwaukee, del. . 
Muskegon, Mich., 

Cleveland, base ‘ 
Akron, Canton, O., del. 

Detroit, base : 
Saginaw, Mich., del. 

Duluth, base . 
St. Pau!, del. 

Erie, Pa., base 

Everett, Mass., base 
Boston 

Granite City, Ul., bas 
St. Louis, del. : 

Hamilton, 0., base 
Cincinnati, del. 

Neville Isiand, Pa., base 
$Pittsburgh, del., 

No. & So. sides 


24.00 
25.50 
25.53 
26.08 
24.00 
25.17 
27.38 
24.00 
25.47 
24.00 
26.45 
24.50 
26.76 
24.00 
25.00 
25.50 
24.00 


del. 


Prove, Utah, base 
base Pe 
Md., base 


Sharpsville, Pa., 
Sparrows Point, 

Baltimore, del. 
Steelton, Pa., base 
Swedeland, Pa., base . 
Philadelphia, del. 

D O., base .... 

Mansfield, O., del. 

Youngstown, ©0., base . 


*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), 
phosphorus 0.70 and over deduct 38c. 


ted in footnotes. Alloca- 
31, 1942. Base 


: PB BR: BS: : : B! 
SSks: &8 
> PE SBBRO lr: 
SESE: BS RBEs 
SRE RRRE Slit: 


BRB: SB: 
KS SS. 38 
ASE RE 


add SOc for each 0.25%. *tFor 
tOver 0.70 phos. §For McKees 


Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- 


Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, 


Aliquippa, 


.84; Monessen, Monongahela 


City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; Brackenridge 1.24. 


charge of 5O cents a ton for each 
0.50% manganese in excess of 
1.00%. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling irons, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 

Charcoal Pig tren 
Northern 
Lake Superior Furn. . 
Chicago, del. ...... . 31.54 
Southern 
Semi-cold blast, high phos, 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. $28.50 
Semi-cold blast, low phos., 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 
Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. .. 
Valley, base ...... 


$23.50 


Low Phosphorus 
Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 
ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 
base; $30.81, delivered, Philadelphia. 

Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differentials: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorous Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- 
ous content of 0.70% and over. 

Differentials: Basing 
point prices subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a 
ton for each 0.50% manganese con- 
tent in excess of 1.0%. 

Ceiling prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point (2) 
differentials (3) transportation 
charges from governing basing point 
to point of delivery as customarily 
computed. Governing basing point 
is the one resulting in the lowest 
delivered price for the consumer. 


differentials and export 
transportation charges. 


Refractories 

Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 

Super Quality 

First Quality 


Mo., 


Malleable Bung Brick 
bases ...... . $f 
Silica Brick 

Pennsylvania ‘ Fe 
Joliet, E. Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Ladie Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., 
Dry press es 
Wire cut 


Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk 
net ton, bags ... 
Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick : $54.00 
Chem. bonded chrome 54.00 
Magnesite brick 76.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 


Fluorspar 


Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIL, 

Ky., net ton, carloads, all 

Mn @hieccsax .$23.00-25.00 
Do., barge ... . 23.00-25.00 

No. 2 lump ..... 23.00-25.00 

(OPA May 11 established maximum 
at Jan. 2, 1942, level.) 


22.00 
26.00 





Ferromanganese: 78-82%, carlots, 
gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, 
$135; Del. Pittsburgh $140.65; f.0.b. 
Southern furnaces $135; Add $6 per 
gross ton for packed carloads $10 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 
for less than 200-lb. lots, packed. 
Spiegeleisen: 19-21%, carlots per 
gross ton, Palmerton, . $36. 
Manganese Briquets: Contract basis 
in carloads per pound, bulk freight 


Spot prices \- 
cent higher. 

Electrolytic manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less carlots, per Ib. 42.00c. 
Chromium Metal: Per Ib. contained 
chromium in gross ton lots, con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, 98% 
80.00c, 88% 79.00c. Spot prices 5 
cents per Ib, higher. 
Ferrecolumbium: 50-60%, per ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falis, N. Y. $2.25; less-ton lots 
-o. Spot prices 10 cents per Ib. 


Ferroalloy Prices 


in carloads per Ib., freight allowed 
8.25c; packed 8.50c; gross ton lots 
8.75c; less-ton lots 9.00c; less 200- 

. Spot prices 4-cent 


Ferromolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum, f.o.b. Lan- 
geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 

Calcium Molybdate (Molyte): 40- 
45%, per lb. contained molybdenum, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Langeloth and 
Washington, Pa., any quantity. 
80.00c. 


Molybdic Oxide Briquets: 48-52%, 
per Ib. contained molybdenum, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 
Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 
contained cans, 
‘ and Washington, 
Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 
Molybdenum Powder: 99% per Ib. 
in 200-lb. kegs, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
$2.60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; under 
100-Ib. lots $3.00. 


Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carioad f.o.b. sellers’ 
works, with freight equalized with 
Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 


Ferrophesphorus: 23-26%, based on 
24% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carload f.0.b. sellers’ works, 
with freight equalized with Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn.; contract price $75. 
spot $80. 

Ferrosilicon: Contract basis in gross 


tons per carload, bulk, freight al- 
lowed; unitage applies to each 1% 
silicon above or below base. 


Carloads Ton lots 
50% ? 
Unitage . 
.. Sar 
Unitage .. 
85% 
Unitage 
90-95 % 
Spot prices %4-cent higher. 


Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib., f.0.b. producers’ plants, freight 
allowed; 1% iron; carlots 14.50c, 
ton lots 15.00c, less-ton lots 15.25c, 
less 200 Ibs. 15.50c. 


Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib.; 2% iron; carlots 13.00c, ton 
lots 13.50c, less-ton lots 13.75c, less 
200 Ibs. 14.00c. Spot prices \-cent 
higher. 


Silicon Briquets: Contract basis; in 
carloads, bulk freight allowed, per 
ton $74.50; packed $80.50; ton lots 
$84.50; less-ton lots per Ib. 4.00c; 
less 200-Ib. lots per lb. 4.25c. 

Spot %-cent per Ib. higher on less- 
ton lots; $5 per ton higher on ton 
lots and over. 


Silicomanganese: Contract basis 
freight allowed, 1%% carbon; in 
carloads per gross ton $128; ton 
lots $140.50. Spot $5 per ton higher. 


Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per Ib. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 


Tungsten Metal Powder: 98-99%, 
per Ib. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 


: 40-45%, f.0.b. Ni- 


Ferrotitaniam 
agara Falls, N. Y., per Ib. contained 
titanium; ton lots $1.23: less-ton 


lots $1.25. Spot 5 cents per ib 
higher. 


Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lots $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher 
High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20, 
Contract basis, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-40%, contract 
basis, per Ib. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. producer’s plant with usual 
freight allowances; open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80; 
highly-specia!l grade $2.90. 
Vanadium Pentoxide: Technica! 
grade, 88-92 per cent V.O.; con- 
tracts, any quantity, $1.10 per 
pound V.O. contained; spot 5 cents 
per pound higher. 

Zirconium Alleys: 12-15%, contract 
basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 
$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 
$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 

Zirconium alloy: 35-40%, contract 
basis, carloads in bulk or package, 
per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
\4-cent higher. 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) Contract ba- 
sis, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 
cent higher. 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 
con, manganese, aluminum) Con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib. 
of alloy; carlots 10.50c; ton lots 


STEEL 

















WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Su bject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, 1941 


Plates Struc- 
Soft Hot-rolled Strip %-in.& tural 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes 


Ee ek 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
New York (Met. ) 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
Baltimore ........ 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
Norfolk, Va. ...... 4.00 4.10 a's 4.05 4.05 
Se ee 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
Cleveland ........ 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
CE 5. as Ca <0 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
- . . sods eee ¢@ 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
Cincinnati ........ 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
Se 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
Twin Cities . 3&7 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 
STEN ia wae. sib 02 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
Chattanooga* ..... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
Memphis ......... 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 . 3.95 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
Houston, Tex. ..... 3.75 4.30 4.30 4.05 4.05 
ee , <. o ts aae 4.20 4.25 5.45 4.75 4.45 
Los Angeles ...... 4.50 4.95 6.80 4.50 4.50 
San Francisco..... 3.95 4.50 6.25 4.65 4.35 


*Not named in OPA price order. 


-——_S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——, 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 
1050 Series Series Series Series 


ER. xevec 4.28 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met. >. 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 ~ hae 
Philadelphia ..... 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
Baltimore ........ 4.45 atte oie Boys Ane 
Norfolk, Va. # 

Buffalo oo . 8.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Pittsburgh ....... 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
Cleveland .. os 0 Dae 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
5 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
Cincinnati ........ 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
SD © oes Shad 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Twin Cities ....... 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee ....... 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 
aD. <.. ace > ae 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 
| EE ere 6.25 ans 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 8.80 
San Francisco..... 5.45 9.80 8.80 8.65 9.05 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 
Dollars at $4.02)4 per Pound Sterling 
Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 


BRITISH 
Gross Tons f.o.b 

I.K. Ports 
L sd 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over eke $66.50 16 10 0 
Merchant bars, small, under 3- inch, re-rolled.... 3.60c 20 00 
Structural shapes............ PEPE SS. tS 2.95c¢ 15 10 0 
Ship plates...... ; RG Py PES 2.90c 16 26 
ER ns oe, . de adiny o oSebte cus’ « ; 3.17¢ 17 12 6 
Sheets, black, 24 gage...... ........--0-0-:- 4.00c 22 $0 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 chase 4a < 4.6lc 25 12 6 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds. ... $ 6.20 1109 


British Seceebanenenee $120.00 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


Furnace— 
: Lsd 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00...... $25.79 6 8 O(a) 
i CPP Pon, ake sak as oul << a 24.28 6 0 6(a) 
Furnace coke, f.0.t. ovens.................- ing 7.56 1176 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and GE i. 49.37 12 50 
Standard rails, 60 tbs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over 2.6lc 14 10 6 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch 3.17¢ 17 12 Off 
— SPS - FR re ee 2.77¢ 15 8 on 
Shi eae. Ce aT ARIES AS RE foo 5, ee ie 2.91c 16 3 Off 
Boiler p *. Fey ee oe ee ee 3. 06c 17 0 6tf 
Sheets, ince: 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over... . 4.10¢ 22150 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & 
PEG se nk cute sh $6 id uta abet bh eka 4 4.70c 26 26 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch ) coils, 2-ton 
lots and over. see A EFERS ES 4.28¢ 23 150 
Bands and trips, ‘hot-rolled. 3.30c 18 790 
(a) del. Middlesbrough. Ss rebate to approved customers. ffRebate 


15s on certain conditions. 
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———_Sheets——-+-—_—, Cold -—Cold Drawn Bars——, 


Floor Hot Cold ay Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.68 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.60 3.51 4.09 R84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
5.25 3.50 : 5.05 ; 4.04 : , 
5.45 3.85 ; 5.40 ‘ 4.15 ‘ ’ 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 ad 4.65 tn 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 4 4.42 ta oan 
5.28 3.42 4.37 4.92 3.45 4.00 8.75 7.10 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
5.28 3.38 4.23 4.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
5.30 3.45 5.01 , 3.97 : : 
5.80 3.75 4.50 4.39 
5.71 3.85 5.25 4.31 
5.93 3.45 4.75 : 4.43 
5.75 3.85 5.25 5.00 4.60 
5.50 4.00 : 5.25 6.90 
6.50 4.65 7.60 5.70 5.75 ‘ 
6.75 4.65 6.50 5.85 6.10 10.55 9.55 
6.35 4.55 6.40 6.10 6.80 10.80 9.80 


BASE QUANTITIES 

Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400- 
14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham., Memphis. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 poands in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore: 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, New Orleans; 300-1999 
Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
Los Angeles; 300-10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 
500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia: 
750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 500-999, Los Angeles, 1000 and over 
in Portland, Seattle; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 
0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 


Chrome Ore 
Ores Gross ton cij. Baltimore; dry 
basis; subject to penalties for 

guarantees 

Lake Superior Iron Ore Indian and African, 
Gross ton, 51% % 2.8:1 lump, 48% $39.00 

Lower Lake Ports . 

Git stone Semen $4.75 a a (excluding war risk) 
High phosphorus 4.35 Do. 48% 29.00 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 Do. concentrates, 48% sa60 
Old range nonbessemer 4.30 —_—s pape 
Do 50% 34.00 


Eastern Local Ore Brazilian (nominal) 


Cents, unit, del. EB. Pa. 2.5:1 lump, 44% 31.00 
Foundry and basic 56- 2.8:1 lump, 44% 32.50 
63%, contract 12.00 3:1 lump, 48% 41.00 
vessiod se No ratio lump, 48%.. 35.00-35.50 
: ‘ Do. concentrate, 48%. 33.00-33.50 
Cents per wnit, c.iff. Atlantic 
ports Manganese Ore 
Manganiferous ore, 45- Including war risk but not 
55% Fe., 6-10% Mang. Nom. @#ty, cents per unit cargo lots 
N. African low phos. Nom. Caucasian, 50-52% 
Spanish, No. African S. African, 48% 65.00 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom. Indian, 30% 68.00-70.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% Brazilian, 48% : 
f.0.b. Rio de Janeiro 8.00c Chilean, 48% 68.00-69.00 
Cuban, 51%, duty free. 83.00-85.00 
Tungsten Ore 
Chinese wolframite, per Molybdenum 
short ton unit, duty Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo 
raid $24.00 cont., mines $0.75 
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Sheets, Strip 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 122 


Heavy pressure for plate results 
in er reduction in sheet out- 
put. A midwestern steelmaker has 
not operated its sheet mills for 
about three weeks. This results 
from lack of sheet bars, tonnage 
of .A-l-a sheet orders being too 
small to command sufficient semi- 
finished steel in the fact of large 
high priority requirements for 
heavy products. It is understood 
some sheetmakers have asked allo- 
cation of semifinished steel, but 
without result. 

Narrow cold-finished strip deliv- 
eries on ratings below A-1-d are in- 
definite, most new bookings, which 
about equal shipments, being con- 
fined to A-l-a ratings for fewer 
buyers placing larger individual 
tonnages. Operations are keyed to 
hot strip replacements and limited 
in some cases to annealing ca- 
pacity for a high ratio of high 
carbon and alloy orders. Hot strip 
mills on the whole are not at ca- 
pacity due to lack of steel, which 
is being diverted to other products. 
Some large offerings of cold strip 
including stainless, are being made 
by consumers who find stocks froz- 
en by limitation and restriction or- 
ders on goods normally fabricated. 

Not only strip, but large lists of 
other products are appearing for 


sale, including cold-rolled and gal- | 


vanized sheets, galvanized wire and 
other wire products, while one of.- 
fering includes more than 1000 tons 
of cold-rolled bars. This material 
was processed for specific uses as 
a rule and unless applicable to high- 
rated war contract work may be 
slowly liquidated. This steel being 
offered for resale is not apparently 
affecting mill demand. Cali for 
strip from platers has dropped -to 
a low point except for war needs, 
including messware and cutlery, 
much of the former being silver- 
plated. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 123 


Slightly broader distribution of 
plates is confined to narrow widths 
from wide strip mills, June deliv- 
eries extending down to re-extend- 
ed A-l-c orders, 42-inch and under. 
Wider sheared material is allocated 
direct or geared to scattered A-l-a 
ratings. Better balance in ship- 
yard inventories is gradually being 
attained with a view to stabilizing 
at about 45 days supply and in sev- 
eral cases heavier shipbuilding re- 
serves are being pared down. Boil- 
er and other fabricating shops con- 
suming plates are getting deliv- 
eries against near-top ratings only, 
mostly to cover subcontracts with 
like priorities. Small tank build- 
ers are engaged substantially on 
war goods, which supplement a 
limited volume of highly rated tank 
demand. 


Central Iron & Steel Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., which had been allowed 
to quote 2.35c, basing points, for 
steel plates, instead of 2.10c allowed 
other producers, which privilege 
was withdrawn by OPA, effective 
May 30, has been allowed to quote 
2.20c, an advantage of $2 per ton 
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over the base for other producers. 
OPA states withdrawal of the en- 
tire $5 allowance was an error. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 122 
Most demand for steel bars is 
centered in old contracts, mainly 
A-l-a, with releases heavy for all 
finishes, including carbon and cold- 
finished. Direct mill shipments 


predominate and distributor stocks 
are broken and depleted on numer- 
ous sizes. Deliveries against top 
- ratings for hot-rolled carbon bars 
are maintained at about ten weeks, 
or slightly less in some instances. 
Allocation of chromium-nickel al- 








loys have tightened, chromium. be- 
ing even scarcer than nickel and 
only for a few uses are these alloys 
available, including heat treating 
equipment, steel mill rolls, bearing 
metals and other needs which must 
be designated by the iron and steei 
branch of WPB, including some too! 
steels and forging equipment. 


Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 123 


While products limitations cur 
rently going into effect have caused 
some cancellations of wire orders 
the total is not as large as expected. 
Manufacturers’ wire for war uses 
accounts for most current business. 


RATIO CONTROLLER 


Automatic 


COMBUSTION 
CONTROL 


jor SOAKING PITS 


SLAB HEATING. RE-HEATING FURNACES. ETC. 





PRESSURE CONTROL—control of heat input or 
complete combustion control are offered by HAYS 
to help produce MORE steel, BETTER steel at 
lower cost. Hays engineers are at your disposal 
in securing quick action in applying partial or 
complete control as your need demands. Get in 
touch with the nearest Hays representative or 


write the factory direct. 


For Oil Fired Furnaces —Publication 42-527 
For Gas Fired Furnaces —Publication 42-526 
For Pressure Control—Publication 42-530 


AYS CORPORATION 











Some merchant wire items are ac- 
tive, mainly on special directives, 
largely for agricultural purposes. 
Barbed wire demand is high but 
fencing orders are far below capaci- 
ty. Non-integrated producers still 
encounter difficulty in obtaining suf- 
ficient wire rods and are seeking a 
change in allocation of semifinished. 

Orders and shipments of wire 
products are closely balanced with 
tinishing operations, which are lim- 
ited by rod supplies, notably in al- 
loys. Plain carbon wire is being 
substituted by numerous consum- 
ers normally using alloy wire. 
Trend toward top A-1 ratings con- 
tinues, with the ratio increasing. 
Wire rope mills have much new 
tonnage and are seeking heavier 


ae, 


deliveries of strand, a demand dif- 
ficult to fill. Galvanizing depart- 
ments are clogged with A-l-a or- 
ders, with direct allocations govern- 
ing sequence of processing consid- 
ered likely. 

Amendment No. 5 to revised price 
schedule No. 6, effective May 30 
provides for a basic discount of not 
less than 40 cents per 100 pounds 
on bale tie low-carbon basic or bes- 
semer manufacturers’ wire. How- 
ever, the amendment allows a less 
discount to a customer where such 
lesser discount was actually and 
customarily granted as of April 16, 
1941 by a producer who customarily 
sold bale tie wire to that customer. 
Producers who receive orders for 
the first time from a customer are 


SULPHURIC OR CHROMIC ACID PROCESSES 


RECTOPLATERS HAVE 
HIGH CONVERTIBILITY 
VALUE. When the present 
need subsides, the Rectoplater 


If your war materiel contract 
calls for anodizing by either 
the chromic or sulphuric acid 
method, be sure to investigate 
the advantages of the Udylite- 
Mallory Rectoplater. 


RECTOPLATERS ARE 
QUICKLY AVAILABLE. We 
can make prompt shipment. 


A WIDE RANGE OF AMPERE- 
VOLT COMBINATIONS CAN 
BE SECURED. By grouping 
single Rectoplater units in 
series, practically any anodiz- 
ing requirement can be filled. 


anodizing set-up can be 
broken into individual units 
for such purposes as barrel 
and still tank plating, electro- 
cleaning, etc. 


We are equipped to design and 
supply complete anodizing in- 
stallations. Udylite’s experi- 
enced engineers will be glad to 
help you with your metal 
finishing problems. 


required to observe the minimum 
discount of 40 cents. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 123 

Most distributors of merchant 
pipe see an increasingly lean peri- 
od ahead. While the A-3 rating up 
to this time has provided them 
with at least some bessemer pipe, 
it apparently will not be able to do 
so long. Some producers of besse- 
mer can no longer supply tonnage 
in the lower classes of the A-1 
group and the situation is becom- 
ing constantly tighter. 

On merchant pipe made of open- 
hearth steel, ratings of A-l-c or 
higher are necessary in most cases, 
thus being even more difficult to 
obtain through the PD 83-g forms 
than bessemer. Most plumbing sup- 
ply houses and distributors have 
fair stocks on hand, but it is be- 
lieved by early fall a number will 
have about exhausted them. 


Rails, Cars 
Track Material Prices, Page 123 

Little car demand is appearing. 
Undoubtedly lists are under con- 
templation, but railroads are not 
disposed to send out inquiries until 
they have assurance from the War 
Production Board that steel and 
other materials will be available. 
Among the few inquiries noted re- 
cently is one from the navy, call- 
ing for bids June 23 on 68 flat cars, 
10 box cars and two gondolas, ail 
of 40 tons capacity and 36-inch 
gage. 

Rolling schedules of rail mills 
are heavy, part of the burden be- 
ing rails for Russia on lease-lend, 
which are given preference. Shell 
steel demand is also heavy and has 
increased rapidly in the past few 
weeks. Indications are that shell 
requirements will be large for sev- 
eral months. 


Structural Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 123 


Backlogs of fabricated and plain 
structural steel have been whittled 
down close to 100,000 tons by hold- 
up orders involving contracts for 
floating dry docks, locks, power 
plants and miscellaneous war plants 
and extensions. In addition work 
being estimated, aggregating 75,000 
tons, has been dropped temporarily 
at least, including steel plant ex- 
pansions in the east. In a few 
cases where contracts have been 
suspended, part of the steel, but 
relatively little of the tonnage has 
been rolled, but only a small part 
delivered to the fabricating shops 
or job site. Plain structural mate- 
rial is now tighter than plates 
with some integrated mills. While 
structural shops are losing ton- 
nage by suspensions, backlogs re- 
main heavy with operations at ca- 
pacity, current schedules likely to 
hold through the third quarter, for 
while much tonnage is being lopped 
off, incoming volume is still sub- 
stantial for indispensable war con- 
struction and export. 

Reports that shapes may soon be 
placed on a full allocation basis are 


STEEL 












not favorably received by some fab- 
ricaters. They point out that de- 
liveries on A-l-a could be made 
worse under such a system as now 
prevails in plates. They say they 
can get deliveries on such ratings 
within eight to ten weeks but that 
under allocation these deliveries 
might be extended almost a month. 
Due to change in government 
policy with respect to further steel 
expansion the proposed $21,000,000 
for Alan Wood Steel Co. has been 
dropped. Under consideration had 
been a 130-inch plate mill, large 
blast furnace, coke ovens and an 
increase in open-hearth capacity. 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 123 


While demand for reinforcing 
bars continues heavy some easing 
is expected to follow effort to con- 
serve steel in construction. In nu- 
merous projects the quantity of 
bars has been scaled down drasti- 
cally within the past few days. High- 
strength concrete without reinforce- 
ment and wood construction are 
affording considerable saving. In 
some cases original plans requiring 
200 tons of bars have been changed 
to use only 15 tons. 

At the same time heavy demand 
is met for special engineering proj- 
ects, all highly rated. At the mo- 
ment requirements are pending, 
about 27,000 tons, for reinforced 
concrete barges, for 18 of which 
contracts have been let to a Brook- 
lyn shipbuilder, for construction at 
a southern yard. Other barges are 
being built at other points, taking 
22,500 tons. The barges are 360 
feet long with capacity of 5000 to 
8000 gross tons, depending on nature 
of cargo. 

Construction of large tanks for 
fuel oil storage is restricted, the few 
important. projects under construc- 
tion being of reinforced concrete, 
including 12 units in Maine. Three 
large plants for aircraft engine 
parts will be built in New England, 
redesigned for concrete. 

Releases against contracts for At- 
lantic bases have eased. Depending 
on rolling schedules, some stock 
replacement of smaller sizes is pos- 
sible on extended A-l-e ratings, but 
this is uncertain. Distributors are 
accepting only orders covered by 
top ratings, to assure replacements. 


Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 124 

That the last large inventory of 
iron in New England has been de- 
pleted is indicated by need for al- 
location in volume in July for the 
first time. This consumer, in the 
textile equipment field, has taken 
in practically no tonnage since 
mandatory distribution started, in- 
dicating the size of the original in- 
ventory. About half its capacity is 
now on war contracts. The situa- 
tion in this area is better since the 
district blast furnace resumed pro- 
duction. 

In the Cincinnati district piz iron 
deliveries are estimated to be the 
heaviest this year, as foundries 
have increased their war work and 
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thus obtained ground for en- 
larged requisitions. American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. has broken pig iron 
production at the Hamilton furnace 
each of the last three months. None 
of this iron is available for the mer- 
chant market. 

Southern pig iron production is 
at capacity, enlarged by output of 
the Defense Plant Corp’s new fur- 
nace blown in ten days ago. 


Scrap 
Scrap Prices, Page 126 
Scrap supply is sufficient for cur- 


rent high steel production and 
some accumulation of reserves is 
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AHLBERG 





Desorre 


TODAY'S ABNORMAL CONDITIONS, 
AHLBERG ENGINEERING SERVICE 
is being maintained as usual. 
Bearing specialists are avail- 
able in all 23 branches to 
help you with your immedi- 
ate bearing problems. 

In addition a definite part 
of Ahlberg Engineering Serv- 
ice is the assistance to bear- 
ing users in preparing for 3 
alteration of designs and the q 
development of new products 
with a view to future condi- 
tions when new bearings are 
once again available for 


It is Ahlberg's desire 
to make all its facil- 
ities available for the 
needs of peace as well 
as for the immediate 
problems of war. 


possible. At the moment high- 
quality No. 1 heavy melting steel 
is most sought after. Open-hearth 
operators assert a need for this to 
bring up the quality of their scrap 
charge. Increasing tonnage is go- 
ing to acid furnaces, much of it on 
allocations, relieving a difficult sit- 
uation existing for some time. Elec- 
tric furnace operators also are said 
to be getting some relief, but not 
enough. Cast scrap now is in an 
easy position, largely due to supply 
of motor blocks from wrecked au- 
tomobiles. Curtailment of gray 
iron foundry operation also has les- 
sened demand. 


For trans-shipment by rail to 
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eastern Pennsylvania some steel- 
—s me are moving from 
New England to Jersey City docks 
by barge at $15.05, port, against 
$14.06, f£.0.b., paid inland. Salvage 
programs in New England, notably 
automobile wrecking and street car 
rail removals, are gaining momen- 
tum ‘and supplies of foundry and 
steel grades are ample, more con- 
sumers building reserves. Rails 
generally are allocated directly to 
producers of steel or steel castings, 
a substantial tonnage to Eddystone, 
Pa., being included. 

Office of Defense Transportation 
has postponed from June 1 to July 
1 the effective date of truck order 
No. 5. prohibiting operation of 
trucks for deliveries unless a 75 per 
cent return load is carried. The 


postponement is to allow time for 
affected industries to work out 
plans for conforming. No relaxa- 
tion in the order is contemplated. 

Cincinnati foundries have been 
in receipt of increased tonnages of 
rails reclaimed from abandoned 
street railway lines, but this sup- 
ply has been nearly exhausted and 
further search is being made. Some 
foundries have been able to accum- 
ulate small reserve of cast scrap. 

With recent restrictions on sale 
and consumption of scrap contain- 
ing nickel over 0.5 per cent, some 
peculiar situations have arisen. 
High nickel grades move well, but 
those containing about 1 per cent 
sometimes fail to find takers. One 
interest has been unable to dispose 
of a car of this lower grade scrap 





PROVED on 


the production line 


This Ransohoff Metal Cleaning Machine was developed especially for 
the efficient cleaning of 75, 90, 105 and 155 mm. projectiles. Its practical 
application on the production line, washing, rinsing, and rust-proofing, 


has proved its ability to more than meet expectations. Many valuable 
man hours are saved, production increased and cleaned products readily 
take a better final finish. 


Don’t let old fashioned methods of cleaning metal parts handicap your 
operations. With the demand for more and more production in faster 
time, it is essential that cleaning equipment be efficient. 


That's why Ransohoff Metal Cleaning Equipment is in great demand 
by manufacturers, engaged in the production of war material. They 
well know the many advantages of Ransohoff Equipment built to your 
exact requirements. Speed is most essential to you and we can supply 
definite information promptly. 


Write or wire Dept. “S” for catalog or further information. 


N. RANSOHOFF, Inc. 


METAL CLEANING SPECIALISTS 
TOWNSHIP AND BIG FOUR R. R. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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and because of restrictions is un- 
able to sell it as open-hearth ma- 
terial. As yet a g on disposi- 
tion has not been forthcoming. 


Iron Ore 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 125 


Iron ore movement on the Great 
Lakes in May set a new record at 
12,677,356 gross tons, an increase of 
1,596,157 tons over May, 1941, and 
1,181,053 tons greater than the pre- 
vious high established in August, 
1941. The May tonnage was a gain 
of 14 per cent over May, last year 
and almost 10 per cent over the 
August record. The figures are by 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland. 


Total movement for the season to 
June 1, was 21,327,064 tons, an in- 
crease of 3,291,072 tons over the 
same period in 1941, or 18.25 per 
cent. In the three months during 
which ore has been moved three 
records have been set. March, with 
792,558 tons, marked the earliest 
and heaviest movement for that 
month and April shipment of 7,- 
857,106 tons was the largest for that 
month. 

Canadian ships, operating between 
United States ports under congres- 
sional permission, number about 20 
bottoms. Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has limited movement of 
grain and coal by ship on the Great 
Lakes, in favor of ore and this is 
aiding the latter. Predictions are 
made that records of 13,000,000 tons 
may be made during the summer 
when navigation conditions normal- 
ly are best of the year. 

Details of the May ore movement 
are as follows: 

May, May, 

1941 1942 

982,458 629,232 

762,432 855,966 

916,196 1,094,596 
4,502,281 3,941,544 
3,168,622 2,690,072 
2,290,875 1,796,029 


Escanaba 
Marquette 
Ashland 
Superior 
Duluth 

Two Harbors 





11,007,439 
73,760 


12,622,872 
54,484 


Total U. S. 
Michipicoten 





Grand Total .... 12,677,356 11,081,199 
Increase from year ago, 1,596,157. 


Cumulative statistics to June 1 


are as follows: 

To June 1, To June 1, 
1942 1941 
1,753,749 1,120,757 
1,463,006. 1,624,414 
1,734,725 1,853,022 
7,422,430 6,022,885 
5,030,188 4,365,394 
3,800,558* 2,939,881 


Escanaba 
Marcuette 
Ashland 
Superior 
Duluth iting 
Two Harbors 





. 21,204,656" 17,926,353 


Total U.S. 
122,408** 109,639 


Michipicoten 





Grand Total . 21,327,064 18,035,992 
Increase from year ago, 3,291,072. 


*Includes 44 tons additional in March. 
**Includes 67,924 tons shipped in April. 


Steel in Europe 
Foreign Steel Prices, Page 125 
London—(By Cable)—War re- 
quirements for steel and iron in 
Great Britain continue to increase 
and full employment is assured for 


STEEL 





many months. Alloy and special 
steels are in particularly heavy de- 
mand. Pressure is insistent on plate 
mills. Scrap supply is adequate 
and pig iron production is_ well 
maintained. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle—Easing of the govern- 
ment’s order freezing the lumber 
output of this area appears to in- 
sure materials for housing projects 
in defense centers which still means 
that the entire production of the 
industry is being absorbed in gov- 
ernment channels. Capacity is un- 
equal to the demand and imports of 
lumber and other forest products 
from British Columbia continue on 
a large scale. Loggers and lumber 
plants are getting higher priorities 
to enable them to make necessary 
replacements although the shortage 
of automotive equipment is still a 
problem. Two large housing con- 
tracts have been placed, 1000 units 
at Portland to Wesco Construction 
Co., Los Angeles, at $3,220,000 and 
600 units near Milwaukie, Oreg., to 
Viesko & Hannaman, Salem, Oreg., 
at $1,756,000. 

Unstated tonnages of shapes are 
involved in two contracts by the 
navy department for yard equip- 
ment. Shepard-Niles Crane & Hoist 
Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., low at 
$167,281, will furnish 14 wall cranes 
and four bridge cranes at the Puget 
Sound yard and one bridge crane 
at the Keyport station. Harnisch- 
feger Corp., Milwaukee, has a $136,- 
050 contract for furnishing six 
bridge cranes for the Puget Sound 
yard. 

Washington Stove Works, Everett, 
Wash., has a $150,000 metal contract 
from the Maritime Commission and 
will alter plant for this job which 
will require a year’s operation. Puget 
Sound Bridge & Dredging Co., award- 
ed a naval contract for wooden dry- 
dock on the Columbia river, will 
build four smaller units instead of 
one large dock as originally planned. 


Tacoma opened bids June 3, for 
unstated quantity of plates involved 
in penstocks and outlet pipe at Alder 
and LaGrande dams, Nisqually 
power project. 

San Francisco — Maritime Com- 
mission has awarded 65 C.2 type 
cargo vessels to Moore Dry Dock 
Co., Oakland, Calif., requiring 128,- 
700 tons of plates and 85,800 tons 
of shapes. 

Interest is displayed over an- 
nouncement that Kaiser Co. Inc., 
division of Iron & Steel, Oakland, 
will build a steel plant at Fortuna, 
Calif. While definite information 
has not been released it is under- 
stood that at least one blast fur- 
nace and several open hearths will 
be constructed and that a three- 
high plate mill for rolling 110-inch 
plates will be installed. It is pos- 
sible a structural mill will be in- 
cluded. Reports state that the 
Kaiser company has submitted a 
bid for a blast furnace in the East, 
to be dismantled and re-erected at 
Fortuna. An award for 2300 tons 
of steel for a blast furnace has been 
placed with various interests. While 
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demand for plates continues heavy 
no large awards were made last 
week. 

Concrete Ship Constructors, Los 
Angeles, has been awarded 17 rein- 
forced concrete barges for the gov- 
ernment, requiring 27,000 tons of 
bars. Bids have been taken on half 
the tonnage, the remainder to be 
purchased later. 

Bids open June 11 for raising 
Ross dam on the Skagit hydroelec- 
tric project about 200 feet. Includ- 
ed in required materials is 550 tons 
of reinforcing bars. 

Government buying of cast iron 
pipe continues to take most found. 
ry output. Little tonnage has gone 


to private interests this year. 


KENNAMETAL speeps 
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Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—-As a result of more 
drastic government action during 
the past week, there has been gen- 
eral tightening of priorities control. 
Consumers who are classed as non- 
essential have been almost entirely 
dropped and local steel interests 
state that only top ratings are re- 
ceiving delivery. Materials of Unit- 
ed States origin are strictly con- 
trolled under the Production Re- 
quirements Plan, which means that 
equpiment, tools and other materi- 
als brought into the country must 
conform to the new regulations and 
are allotted only to Canadian plants 
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that can prove need and adhere to 
priority schedules. In filling con- 
sumers or warehouse orders the 
buyer must state the ultimate use 
of materials and where it is found 
that supplies are going to non-es- 
sential users the warehouse oper- 
ator, on his next order, is allowed 
that much less. 

Special consideration is being 
given to plate and sheet production 
for urgent war work and with these 
departments running full semi- 
finished steel is diverted from other 
rolling operations. Demand for 
plates and sheets continues at rec- 
ord levels. 

Merchant pig iron sales were close 
to 10,000 tons for the week, which 


¢ * 
WITH 


HOMESTEAD 


“ LEVER-SEALD”’ 
VALVES 


is close to the maximum under 
present production schedules for 
foundry and malleable iron. In- 
quiries continue well in excéss of 
supply, but only orders approved 
by. the steel controller are being 
filled and all are directly associated 
with the war effort. 

Movement of iron and steel scrap 
from rural districts, auto wreckers 
and producing pants is breaking all 
previous records with the result 
that offerings exceed actual con- 
sumers’ needs. This condition is en- 
abling steel mills and electric fur- 
naces to replenish yard stocks and 
accumulations are being built. Of- 
ferings of steel scrap are particular- 
ly heavy. Larger quantities of cast 


NINTERRUPTED war-time production demands the Positive, | 
unfailing operation of Lever-Seald Homestead Valves. Thanks to 
their powerful lever and screw principle, and the exclusive “controlled 
lift” feature, Lever-Seald Valves cannot “stick” 

or “seize,” even under the toughest service 

conditions. Use them on high pressure or high 

temperature hydraulic-stop service, and you get 

quick, quarter-turn opening or closing, and a 

positive seal without lubrication. Straight line 

flow for minimum pressure drop, and protected 

seating surfaces for long life, are added values 


Send for Valve Reference 
Book Ra 38 and for 

ia w prices on 
pa quantity valve needs. 


P.O. BOX 22 


which assure the user of continuous trouble- 
free service for “the duration.” Specify Home- 
stead Lever-Seald Valves on your next valve job. 
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scrap also are appearing and dealers 
have been able to meet most de- 
mands in the past two or three 
weeks, but foundries are having dif- 
ficulty in gaining any large stock 
accumulations. 


NE Lean Alloy Extras 
Are Revised Downward 


Revised alloy content extra list 
on bars, bar-strip, billets, blooms 
and slabs in the NE (National 
Emergency) alloys has been an- 
nounced by several producers. Some 
reduction on several alloys has been 
made from previously announced 
lists. 

The new extras are as follows: 

(Extras per 100 Ibs. for alloy content) 


Basic Electric 
Open-Hearth Furnace 
Bars, Billets, Bars, Billets, 
Designa- Bar Blooms, Bar Blooms, 
Strip Slabs Strip Slabs 


55c $11.00 
.45c 9.00 
.45¢ 9.00 
.45c 9.00 
.45c 9.00 
85c 17.00 
.65c 13.00 
.65c 13.00 
.75¢ 15.00 
.90c 18.00 
. .90c 18.00 
. 1.25e 25.00 
.75¢ 15.00 
.75¢ 15.00 
.80c 16.00 
.80c 16.00 
80c 16.00 
.80¢ 16.00 
Te «| 18.00 
. 1.20c 24.00 


Warehouse Stocks New 
Emergency Alloy Steels 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 
has announced addition of the new 
NE (National Emergency) alloy 
steels to its warehouse stocks. These 
are new “lean” alloy steels estab- 
lished by the metallurgical staff of 
the War Production Board to help 
conserve nickel, chromium, vanadi- 
um, etc., for the duration. To make 
them available quickly the company 
has planned a representative stock 
of hot-rolled rounds from *%-inch 
to 7 inches in diameter in six analy- 
ses. Manufacturers may obtain small 
lots for treating and testing in spe- 
cific applications, preparatory of 
adopting their use. 

Exact distribution is not yet de- 
cided but initial stocks will consist 
of six analyses. In the carburizing 
alloys NE 4023 and NE 8620 will 
replace AISI and SAE 2300, 2500, 
3100, 4100, 4600, 5100 and 6100; in 
medium hardening grades NE 4042 
and NE 8744 will replace 2330-35, 
3130-35, 4130-35, 5130-35 and 6130-35; 
in high hardening grades NE 4047 
and NE 8749 will replace 2300, 3100, 
3200, 4100, 4600, 6100. 

It is believed these alloys, proper- 
ly selected and heat treated, will 
replace satisfactorily the higher al- 
loy content steels formerly used, 
except in very special applications. 
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Copper 
" Blectro, Lake, = ts Tin, 
del. Casting, New York 


June + ee a Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 


1-5 1200 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 
P.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. t as 
specified. rr brass Geoduate based 
on 12) Conn. copper 
Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) ............ 19.48 
Copper, hot rolled .............. 20.87 
Lead, cut to jobbers ............ 9.75 
eer 13.15 
Tubes 
High yellow brass .............. 22.23 
ey ODE. Sy son ve Saas c0e5% 21.37 
Rods 
High yellow brass .............. 15.01 
Eee 17.37 
Copper, untrimmed .............. 18.12 





Nonferrous Metals 


New York—W. L. Batt, chairman, 
Requirements Committee, WPB, 
warned that war demands have cre- 
ated shortages of raw materials 
that will become more serious as 
the war progresses. He summar- 
ized the situation in metal as fol- 
lows: 

Copper — 1942 domestic output 
plus imports will total 1,800,000 
tons while another 300,000 tons wiil 
be derived from scrap. Despite 
this large total only a necessary 
minimum amount will be available 
for essential nonmilitary needs. 

Lead—Supply continues at 110,000 
tons per month compared with 
consumption restricted to about 
75,000 tons, the remainder being 
stockpiled or re-exported. 

Zinc — War demand continues 
strong for high grades, which prob- 
ably will have considerable bear- 
ing on post-war markets. Some 
prime western metal is being re- 
distilled into high grade. 

Tin—With the Far Eastern source 
cut off. the United States has turned 
to Bolivia for ore which now is 
being smelted along with ore in a 
stockpile in the newly-completed 
government smelter in Texas. 

Aluminum—Ingot capacity is be- 
ing raised to 1,250,000 tons. Out- 
put this year should total about 
1,083,000 tons, excluding that frorn 
scrap. 


Equipment 

Boston—Deliveries on some lines 
of machine tools are now ahead of 
orders. Production continues to 
mount monthly. While deliveries 
are being revised, based on new 
preference lists, resulting in some 
confusion, production is maintained 
and new orders, which were heavi- 
er in May than the previous month 
with most shops, are more definite 
as to details and _ specifications. 
Mass of incomplete orders taken 
before the April 1 priority dead- 
line is gradually being cleared up. 
Some __ tentative contracts are 
dropped, others revised as to speci- 
fications, armament program needs 
and deliveries. 

Subcontracting is steadily broad- 
ening, but is retarded somewhat by 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Anti- 
Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zine num Amer. Cath- 
99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
6.50 6.35 8.25 15.00 14.50 35.00 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) . 19.738 


OLD METALS 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
(In cents per pound, carlots) 


Copper 
No. 1 wepaiael 6% adele d>< e dg eee 
fT TE AR 7.25- 8.00 
Brass 
No. 1 composition ........... 8.75- 9.50 
Heavy yellow ............... 625+ 6.75 
Auto radiators ...... 7.00- 7.75 
Red Brass, borings & turnings 8.25- 9.00 


Zinc 
New clippings” ; 


Aluminum 
Clippings 
Baa 
Pistons 
Sheet ’ 

Lead 

Heavy ; ; 
Mixed babbitt 
Electrotype shells 
Stereotype, Linotype 


Tin and semeey 
Block tin pipe 
No. 1 pewter 
Solder joints 


SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, 1.c.1. - 
Standard No. 12 aluminum .... 


5.25- 5.75 
6.75- 7.25 


10.00-11.00 
9.00- 9.50 
9.00-10.50 
9.00- 9.25 


5.65- 5.85 
4.50- 6.00 
5.75- 6.25 
6.25- 6.50 


44.00-46.00 
32.00-34.00 
7.60- 8.10 


13.25 
14.50 





Mexaloy refractory mixtures possess dual 
economical factors when employed in open- 
Aside from increasing 
lining life, skulls come away quickly and 
cleanly—thus reducing labor and maintenance 


hearth and ladle use. 


costs . 


super-refractory mixture give 


twice 


Ladle bottoms packed with this 
their 


normal life because slags and metal do not 


stick to a Mexaloy surface. . . 


Mexaloy is. 


actually less expensive than ordinary loam 
coverings. Its inert charac- 


ter makes it usable in both 
acid and basic practice. 


" . 
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timtited available machine tool op- 
erators. One large shop building 
grinders, normally letting out cast- 
ings only, is subcontracting 175,000 
hours of work per month. Out- 
standing in new buying are ma- 
chine contracts for three aircraft 
engine plants being built in New 
England. 

New York—Heading the prefer- 
ence list for machine tool deliveries 
is the aircraft industry, builders of 
heavier engines and bombers at the 
top. Suppliers of parts and equip- 
ment for these plants have corre- 
sponding ratings for deliveries; 
bearing plants are in this group, 
placing additional machine tool or- 
ders. Heaviest demand for new 
tools centers largely in automatic 


screw machines and turret lathes. 
Horizontal boring and _ drilling 
equipment are most extended as to 
deliveries, with planers probably 
next. 

Dealers and builders continue to 
clarify the mass of confused speci- 
fications booked at the close of first 
quarter. Most shops are unwilling 
to estimate fixed deliveries until 
this confusion is cleared up, which 
for some will not be before July. 
Output continues to rise to record 
peaks each month. For small cut- 
ing tools higher ratios of molyb- 
denum alloys are being specified, 
but for larger units difficulty is met 
in substituting for the usual tung- 
sten steels. Critical alloys are also 
being eliminated where possible in 


@ THROUGHOUT AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY, in hundreds of plants, 
Mathews is at work. Conveyers that 
formerly transported tons of parts and 


supplies for peace-time products are now carrying the sinews of war in a con- 
stant stream of sustained, orderly production. If your production requires a 
faster tempo, it is quite possible that we, here at Mathews, can be of assistance. 
A word from you will bring complete information and engineering service. 


DOUBLED CAPACITY FOR WAR PRODUCTION 


MATHEWS 


Field Engineers and Sales Offices located in 30 Industrial Centers. 


CONVEYER COMPANY 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENNA. 


jigs and fixtures. There is an im- 
provement in some deliveries of 
cutting tools and more on chucks. 


End-Use Classification 
Symbols Adopted by WPB 


(Concluded from Page 37) 


ing) Smelting and Processing of. 

8.20 All Chemicals, Production and Processing 
of. 

8.90 All other Raw Materials, Production and 
Processing of. 


Class 9.00—Power, 
9.10 Electricity. 
9.20 Petroleum. 
9.30 Coal and Coke. 
9.40 Gas. 

Class 10.00—T 
10.10 Raiiroad 

urban. 


Light, and Heat. 


ransportation. 
including Urban and Inter- 


10.20 Automotive. 
10.30 Roads, Streets, 
Maintenance of. 
10.40 Water Transportation, including 
struction of privately’ owned shipyards 

10.50 Air Transportation. 
10.90 All Other Transportation 

Class 11.00—Communication. 
11.10 Telephone. ' 

11.20 Rad‘o. 
11.30 Telegraph. 
11.90 All Other Communication. 

Class 12.00—Public Health and Safety. 
12.10 Sanitary & Health Systems & Facilities 
12.20 Health Equipment and Supplies includ- 

ing Personal Care. 

12.30 Public Safety Equipment and Supplies 

Class 13.00—Agricultural Equipment and 
Supplies. 

Class 14.00—Industrial Food Processing. 

Class 15.00—Wearing Apparel. 


Class 16.00-—Equipment and Supplies for 
Household Use. 

Class 17.00—Education and Information. 
17.10 Printing and Publishing. , 
17.20 Education. 


Class 18.00—Recreation and Amusement. 


Class 19.00—Equipment and Supplies for 
Office Use. 
Class 20.00—Machinery 
Industrial Use. 
20.10 Metalworking machinery. 
20.20 All other—including Mine, Construction, 
Special & General Industrial. 
Class 21.00—New Buildings, Construction of. 
21.10 Buildings for Manufacturing and Com- 
mere'al Purposes, Construction of. 
21.20 All Types of Dwellings, Construction of. 
21.90 ~ other Types of Buildings, Construc- 
tion of. 


Class 22.00—Operating Supplies and Building 
Repair & Maintenance. 

Class 23.00—All Other End Uses—(excludes 
all sub-assemblies and parts going into fin- 
ished products coming with the other classes) 


PURCHASERS’ SYMBOLS 


In addition to the information required in 
respect to Allocation Classification symbols, 
the War Production Board will still have 
need of the information Which is already being 
furnished as to whether the orders are placed 
by the Army, the Navy, etc. This will be 
continued and slightly extended. A _ series 
of letter symbols has been adopted to indicate 
the purchaser. 

Purchaser 
The Army . : . 

The Navy—includes Maritime Com- 

mission eb eees «51 


etc., Construction and 


con 


and Equipment for 


Symbol 
USA 


eS Pee ee 
Other Foreign Purchasers 
Domestic Purchasers ..... £4 DP 

When Orders bearing these symbols are 
received by a business, the business must pass 
them on to its suppliers even though the Al- 
location number may be changed. 

The purchaser's symbol should 
in each case precede the numerical allocation 
symbol placed on purchase orders so that the 
Allocation Classification will be broken down 
by Army, Navy, Lend-Lease, etc. The same 
instructions for transmission in percentages, 
etc., apply to these symbols as to the Alloca- 
tion symbols. 


(STEEL will publish further in- 
formation and instructions in regard 
to use of the system as details are 
clarified by WPB. It was indicated 
late last week that amendments may 
be made before June 30). 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


Detroit office, Contract Distribution 
Branch, Production Division, WPB, 
Boulevard building, is seeking contrac- 
ters for the following: 

Rm No. 762 and 763: A local source re- 
quires truck parts in quantities of 
300,000. One item cast steel, the other 
malleable iron. Both require machine 
for drilling and disc grinding. Print 
at exhibit room. 


Rm No. 764: Local source desires 40.000 
housings, consisting of three parts, 
5000 as soon as possible. Material not 
furnished. Machine tools requ'rei, 
turret lathes, drill press, grinder, 
milling machines. Source will consider 
production of individual items by sepa- 
rate contractors. Print on display. 


Rm No. 720 to 761: Chicago firm desires 
screw machine capacity on 42 small 
parts, requiring automatic and hand 
screw machines, with threading ca- 
pacity. Quantities run from 200 to 
26,000, fair tolerances, some of which 
require other operations, such as mill- 
ing, drilling, broaching and grinding. 
Print at exhibit room. 

Rm No. 666 to 690: Local prime con- 
tractor requires screw machine ca- 
pacity only on bearing races. Capacity 
required % to 4%-inch. Quantities 
range from 200 to 3000 pieces on screw 
machine tolerances. Material fur- 
nished. Prints at exhibit room. 

Rm No. 504 to 526: Eastern prime con- 
tractor desires various kinds of ma- 
chining on parts, consisting of forg- 
ings and aluminum. Forgings are fur- 
nished; aluminum is not. Quantities 
range from 250 to 5000 pieces. Prints 
on display at exhibit room. 


Rm No. 779: Screw machine part, 10,000 
to 20,000 required; %-inch diameter, 
A.M:S. No. 5610 stainless steel; second 
operations are tapping, drilling and 
slotting. 

Rm No. 780: Screw machine part 5/16- 
inch diameter, 21/32-inch long; A.M.S. 
No. 5610 stainless steel; second op- 
eration is cross drilling; 10,000 to 20,- 
000 required. 

Rm No. 781: Screw machine part %-inch 
hex, 1 5/16-inch long; 10,000 to 20,000 
required; A.M.S. No. 5610 stainless 
steel; internal and external threads, 
internal grinding and drilling. 

Rm No. 782: Screw machine part, 9/16- 
inch diameter, %-inch long; A.MS. 
No. 5610 stainless steel; heat treated; 
centerless grinding and drilling; 10,- 
000 to 20,000 required. 

Rm No. 783: Screw machine part, %- 
inch diameter, 1%-inch stud; A.M.S. 
stainless steel; %-28 and %-20 
threads, close limits; 40,000 to 50,000 
required. 

Rm No. 784 te 832: This group consists 
of screw machine parts from 3/32 to 
1%-inch diameter. All are A.M.S. No. 
5610 stainless steel except a few which 
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are 17ST Dural. All have second op- 
erations, consisting of threading, tap- 
ping, milling, drilling, burnishing or 
grinding. Quantities, 10,000 to 90,000, 
with material furnished. A-l-a pri- 


ority. 
Rm No. 916: Prime contractor wants 
source to silver solder bomb fuse 
liner seat. Parts are approximately 


1%-inch diameter, 4 inches long. Part 
to be soldered on O.D. is approximate- 
ly %-inch long. Quantity 10,000 per 
day, if possible. Immediate delivery 
desired. Material furnished. Samples 
on display in exhibit room. 


Rm No. 918-921: Four forged steel four- 
bladed propellers from 14% to 16% 
inches diameter. Subcontractor to 
furnish forgings and machine com- 
plete; 2000 each required on A-l-a 
priority. Turning, profiling and bal- 
ancing required. 

Rm No. 922: Bevel gear, 15/16-inch di- 
ameter, 29/64-inch long of 17 ST dural; 
28 pitch; 8000 required on A-l-a pri- 
ority; meteriais not furnished. 

Rm No. 923: Spur and mitre gear, %*- 
inch diameter x 6/15-inch long, stain- 
less steel; both gears are 48 pitch, 
plus or minus .001 on p.d.; 8000 re- 
quired on A-l-a priority; delivery as 
soon as possible. 

Rm No. 926: Pinion gear, .208-inch dl- 
ameter, .125-inch long, made from 
7/32-inch diameter .166; 8000 required 
on A-l-a priority. 

Rm No. 933-950: Bronze spur gear, sev- 


eral steel worm gears and several 
bronze spiral gears in this group; 
6000 each required, A-l-a_ priority; 


material not furnished. 


Rm No. 949: Fuze body part, 1%-inch 
diameter x 2%-inch long; 1335 steel; 
600,000 required at rate of 100,000 
per month; A-1-b priority, material 
furnished. Job requires 1%-inch mul- 
tiple spindle screw machine, six-spindle 
chuckers and drill presses. 

Rm No. 950: 37-mm. shell body, 1.441- 
inch diameter by 3%-inch long, SAE 
3155 or 3455 C. D. steel; 600,000 re- 
quired at 100,000 per month; A-l1-b 
priority, material furnished. Six- 
spindle 1%-inch automatic screw ma- 
chines and heat treating facilities re- 
quired. 

Rm No. 951-957: Five steel forgings and 
two steel castings; 750 sets needed 
at rate of 300 per month; material 
furnished; turret lathes, drills, tap- 
pers, mills are required; external 
grinding, broaching and heat treating 
is also necessary in some cases; A-1l-a 
priority. 


Rm No. 960: -“Mechinire onty on SU ir- 
regularly shaped cast iron parts, 12% 
x 9% x 4%-inches. Vertical boring 
mill, jig borer or horizontal boring 
mill required. Castings are furnished; 


A-l-a priority; needed at once. 


Rm No, 958: Steel screw machine part 
requiring multiple-spindle machine 
with 2%-inch capacity; 1000 to 5000 
per day, soon as possible. Drilling, 
tapping and cadmium plating also re- 
quired. A-l-a priority. 

Rm No. 960: Steel screw machine part 
3%-inch diameter; threading, tapping. 
milling and drilling required; 1000 to 
5000 per day; A-l-a priority. 

Rm No. 961: 2000 pieces, 5%-inch O.D. 
welded steel tubing, 25%-inches long. 
made of 5/32-inch steel (Navy speci- 
fication 44-T-1 or 48-S-5) are required 
at once. Each tube must be cham- 
fered at both ends and be stamped 
with piece mark. A-1l-a priority. 

Rm No, 962: Screw machine blanks, 
1 11/16-inch O.D. x .582-inch—.586- 
inch I.D. x 17/32-inch long, made of 
X1314 steel furnished by prime con- 
tractor, is required at rate of 2000 


per day, as soon as possible. Total 
quantity 60,000; A-1-f priority. 
Rm No. 963: Screw machine bianks, 


1 7/16-inch O.D. x .582-.586 LD. x 
33/64-inch long, made of X1314 steel: 
60,000 required at 2000 per day, start- 
ing at once. Material furnished. 


New York office, Contract Distribu- 
tien Branch of WPB, 122 East Forty- 
Second street, New York, reports the 
following subcontract oppertunities: 


S-134: New Jersey machine tool manu 
facturer is seeking subcontractors 
who can machine meehanite castings 
weighing approximately 900 pounds 
Machines needed are either planer- 
type milling machine with circular 
table to swing 5 feet or horizontal! 
boring mill with vertically mounted 
circular table. 


8-135: New Jersey firm making ordnance 
items for the Army is seeking thread 
milling facilities for cutting 1%-inch 
triple acme thread, 3/16-inch pitch 
Material is SAE 1040 hot-rolled steel, 
to be furnished by prime contractor 
Blueprints available at Newark, N. J., 
office, 20 Washington Place. 

S-136: New Jersey firm is seeking sub- 
contractor having heat treating facili- 
ties for aluminum castings, to be fur- 
nished by prime contractor. 

S-137: New Jersey contractor is seeking 
tool and diemakers who can manufad- 
ture the following: Special gages, 
tolerances of slots and location of 
pins plus or minus .00025 and up 
Punches, location within plus or 
minus .0005 and up. Dies, location 
of holes plus or minus .0005 and 
up, size of holes plus or minus 
.00025. Fixtures, tolerances .001 and 
up. All work of highest quality, and 
completely finished with respect to 
corners, edges, etc. Shops must be in 
Northern New Jersey to permit prime 
contractor to visit and determine 
suitability. 


D-23: A Providence, R. 1L., manufacturer 
is seeking %-inch automatic screw 
machine facilities to turn out an ord- 
nance part in quantities up to 1,000,- 
000. 

D-24: Detroit manufacturer of aircraft 
engines is seeking automatic screw 
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RUBBER LINED 


TANKS + PUMPS « PIPE «+ FITTINGS 
VALVES + SEWERS * FUME DUCTS 


Provenls Cormasion. 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO 








Portable 
DUST 


Collector 


An “Old English Sheep Dog” makes a good “portable 
dust collector” around the house, but for dust col- 
lecting in your factory. machine shop. etc., you need 
a TORIT DUST COLLECTOR! These efficient. self- 
contained units trap dust as it comes off grinding 
and buffing wheels. Yes—and they're portable too— 
easily moved wherever needed. TORIT Dust Col- 
lectors are “guardians” of employee health, “pro- 
tectors” of vital machinery. 


Write today for bulletin giving complete 
data, prices, and operating features. 


TORIT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
285 Wainut St. St. Paul, Minn. 


Dust Collectors 


SELF-CONTAINED UNITS 


machine facilities for manufacture of 
96 items of steel and bronze aircraft 
engine hardware in quantities of 14,- 
000 to 200,000. Samples, specifications 
and drawings on display at New York 
office. 

D-25: Long Island manufacturer of a 
variety of forgings is seeking complete 
tool and die shop facilities for pro- 
duction of a number of forging die 
blocks, varying in size from 2 x 6 x 4 
inches to 8 x 10 x 12 inches. Facilities 
capable of turning out large quanti- 
ties, 50 to several hundred weekly, are 
desired. Samples, specifications and 
drawings are available at the New 
York exhibit. 

D-26: New York City manufacturer of 
steel fittings seeks subcontractors with 
800 to 3000-pound drop hammer facili- 
ties for manufacture of three hooks 
and buckles in quantities of 50,000 
to 60,000. Subcontractor must fur- 
nish forging dies. Hooks and buckles 
are of SAE 4130 steel and are in gen- 
eral about 3 x 3% inches. Samples, 
specifications and drawings are avail- 
able at New York office. 

S-138: New Jersey firm seeks subcon- 
tractor with time available on a 
Blanchard surface grinder for grind- 
ing items of tool steel, four surfaces 
on each item. First item is 8% x 
2% x %-inch, quantity 25,000 pieces, 
delivery rate 800 pieces per week 
Second item is 4% x 1% x 1-inch, 
18,000 pieces at 1200 pieces per week. 
Tolerances, minus .000, plus .005. Ma- 
terials furnished by prime contractor 
Blueprints available at Newark office, 
20 Washington place. 


Milwaukee office, Contract Distribu- 
tion Branch of WPB, 161 West Wiscon- 
sin avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., is seeking 
contractors for the following: 


WP285: Additional facilities wanted for 
immediate production of turnbuckles 
and turnbuckle parts for aircraft work 


WP292X: Prime seeks sub to machine 
WD 4140 forging end connection, raw 
material furnished by prime. Boring, 
milling and drilling required. Prime 
will complete hardening, broaching 
and inspection and will supply jigs, 
fixtures and tooling or lend engineer- 
ing talent for.design and construction 
of same. 

WP293X: Sub needed to machine tank 
track shoes of grade 4 alloy cast steel 
or an SAE 3140 drop forging, pre- 
hardened by prime. Machining includes 
boring and/or broaching two holes 
1.620-inch plus. .010-inch tolerance, to 
a length of 12 inches. The piece is ap- 
proximately 12 x 5% x 3% inches. 


WP279X: Prime will furnish alloy stee) 
forging om tube connection having 
appearance of a screw eye. Quantity is 
3000, to be produced 500 per month. 

WP280X: Prime will drill cross holes and 
cadmium plate, on striker of WDX1314 
cold-drawn steel, A-l-a priority on 
part. Quantity is 1,000,000, to be pro- 
duced at 40,000 to 50,000 per month, 
part or whole. 


Cleveland office, Division of Contract 
Distribution, WPB, Union Commerce 
building, is seeking contractors for the 
following: 

1-S-151: Subcontractor needed to blank 
and cut teeth on spiral, spur and worm 
gears of following dimensions: Two 
items spiral gears, 3.5-inch diameter 
and 2/185-inch diameter; two items 
spur gears 3.566-inch and 1.446-inch 
diameter; two items worm gears 2.25- 
inch long x .452-inch diameter and 
3 9/32-inch long and 84l-inch di- 
ameter. Equipment indicated: hand 
screw machines or lathes, hobbers to 
cut involute teeth, and standard B & 
S worm threads, heat treating and 
grinding equipment; material, bronze 
castings (comp 5); phosphorus bronze 
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WILL IT HOLD? 


A working pressure of 450 
Ibs. per square inch at 
1000° F. is common for 
G. A. ‘Fluid - Fusion” 
Welded Vessels. Equip- 
ment produced by this 
exclusive G. A. process is 
now operating success- 
fully at 800 to 1000 lbs. 
pressure—and much high- 
er pressures are quite 
feasible. Unique General 
American manufacturing 
methods permit use of 
extra-heavy walls that give 
a wide safety factor under 
extreme conditions o° 
pressure, temperature and 
corrosion. 





PLATE AND WELDING DIVISION 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 





Cable Address 
GENTANWELD 
Sharon, Pa. 









PLATE & WELDING 
DIVISION 
































grade A steel WD1045CD and grade 
7-D CD. Quantity, 6000 of each item. 
Delivery as soon as possible, com- 
pleted by October. Blueprints on file 
at Cleveland office. 


1-8-152: Subcontractor with press brake 
equipment to form side rail measuring 
89 inches long, 21% inches wide and 
%-inch thick. Material cut to shape 
and ready for bending, furnished by 
prime contractor. Quantities 100 to 
300 pieces per month. Tolerances 
close. Blueprints on file at Cleveland 
office. 


1-S8-154: Subcontractor with facilities to 
machine outside surface of sloping 
%-inch plate, to correct distortion 
caused by welding to subassembly. 
Equipment indicated: Sixty-inch planer 
or heavy-duty milling machine. Op- 
erations: Mill or plane surface. Ma- 
terial furnished by prime contractor, 
%-inch sheet steel welded to shell 
4 feet 3 9/16-inches long x 3-inch di- 
ameter. Delivery; Four June 10, four 
July 1, four July 22. Tolerances, com- 
mercial. Blueprints on file at Cleve- 
land office. 


Minneapolis office, Contract Distribu- 
tien Branch of WPB, 326 Midland Bank 
building, is seeking contractors for the 
following: 


8.0. Ne, 197: Numerous automatic screw 
machine parts from 3/16 to 2%-inch, 
in quantities from 200 to 7200. Ma- 


terial furnished and early deliveries 
required. 

S.0. No. 198: Quotations wanted on 
small drop forging in quantities of 


1000 to 20,000. First delivery required 
early in June. Drawing available at 
this office. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES . 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


7100 tons, additions, Lukens Steel Co., di- 
vided about equally between Belmont 
Iron Works, Philadelphia, and Welded 
Steel Shapes, Coatesville, Pa. 

2000 tons, building, E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, to Central States Bridge 
& Structural Co., Indianapolis. 


761 tons, Dresser power station, Public 
Service Co. of Indiana, Terre Haute, 
Ind., to Vincennes Steel Corp., Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

580 tons, cofferdam frame, navy yard, 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, through Dry Dock Constructors 
Inc., New York. 


500 tons or more, 35-mile transmission 
line No. 3, Bonneville, Oreg., to Van- 
couver, Wash., Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration; to unstated interest; W. 
L. Ridge, Electric City, Calif., con- 
tractor, at $212,380. 

300 tons, heat treating building, Midvale 
Steel Co., Nicetown, Pa., to Bethlehem 
Fabricators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 


300 tons, piling, for shipways, Ina. 
LR1208, Concrete Ship Construction 
Co., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethie- 


hem, Pa. 


150 tons, bridge, access road, Bayonne, 
N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., through New Jersey Asphalt 
& Paving Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Unstated, circuit towers and structures, 
Coulee dam project, to unstated fabri- 
cator by Bureau of Reclamation, Den- 
ver. 


Unstated tonnage, bridge cranes, Idaho, 
to Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
$208,000, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Navy department, spec. 10877. 
Unstated, four bridge cranes and 14 
wall cranes for Puget Sound navy 
yard, to Shepard-Niles Crane & Hoist 





What does a % 
94 aedection 


in unloading time mean in 
terms of national welfare? 














IT SAVES COSTS ...IT 
ELIMINATES DEMURRAGE .. . 
IT RELEASES IMPORTANT 
ROLLING STOCK SOONER 


MAN SAVER SHEET GRABS 


establish enviable records every 
day in leading plants all over the 
country. They reduce time and 
cost of handling shipments. One 
man, with a Man-saver Sheet Grab, 
can do in 3 hours the work per- 
formed by 6 men in an entire day. 
In time of peace, time saving is 
essential; in time of war, it is vital. 
We invite problems dealing with 
materials handling 


J. B. ENGINEERING SALES CO. 
3100 East St., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Weekly average, May, 1942. 
Tetal te date, 1941........ 
Tetal te date, 1942 622,342 


Includes awafds of 100 tons or more. 





Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., $167,281; 
also one bridge crane for Keyport 
naval station to same plant; six 
bridge cranes for Puget Sound navy 
yard to Harnischfeger Corp. Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $136,050. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


5000 tons, elevated highway, K street, 
Washington; postponed indefinitely; 
bids were due June 9. 

600 tons, mill building, Republic Steel 
Corp., Mineville, N. Y., to Austin Co., 
Cleveland, contractor. 

1065 tons, bridge 13, War Department 
building road network, Arlington, 
Va.; bids in. 


REINFORCING BARS .. 


BEINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


tons, expansion, airplane engine 
plant, Studebaker Corp., to Joseph T. 


Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago; Con- 
solidated Construction Co., Chicago; 
contractor. 

500 tons, three grade separations, U. S. 
route 12, Willow Run, Mich., 270 tons 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
230 tons to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

450 tons, building, Haskelite Mfg. Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O. 


260 tons, depot warehouse, for war de- 
partment to Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
Chicago; James I. Barnes Construction 
Co., Culver, Ind., contractor; bids May 
23. 


252 tons, depot warehouse, for war de- 
partment, to Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
Chicago; Enjay Construction Co., Chi- 
cago, contractor; bids June 1. 

Unstated, 613-foot state bridge near 
Eugene, Oreg., to unstated Portland 
house. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


125,000 tons, export engineering proj- 
ect, for which contracts for half of 
tonnage have been closed; held up by 
temporary suspension of project. 


27,000 tons, 17 4=*Yreinforced concrete 
barges for government, toa Concrete 
Ship Constructors, Los Angeles; bids 
opened. 

2000 tons, Coram, Calif., for Bureau of 
Reclamation; bids to Denver, June 8. 


2000 tons, estimated, eight large and 
four smaller reinforced concrete 
tanks, oil tank farm, Casco Bay, Port- 
land, Me.; spec. 10895, Bureau of 
Yards & Docks, Navy Department. 


1250 tons, Odair, Wash., for Bureau of 
Reclamation; bids to Denver, June 8. 


750 tons, locks, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; 


DOWN-HAND we Loinc 
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Photograph shows Model C-F 
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CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO., 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Weekly average, 1942 
Weekly average, 1941 
Weekly average, May, 
Total te date, 1941 
Total to date, 1942 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 





bids June 15. 


225 tons, bridges 16 and 17, War De- 
partment building road network, 
Arlington, Va.; bids in June 5. 


215 tons, Picatinny arsenal access road, 
bridge, sections 3 and 4A, Spicertown, 
N. J.; bids June 15 to Spencer Miller, 
Jr., state highway commissioner, 
Trenton, N. J.; preference rating A-1l-e. 


Unstated, Celilo canal project, Colum- 
bia river; bids in to U. S. engineer, 
Portland, June 6. 


RAILS, CARS... 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Navy, eighty 40-ton freight cars of 36- 
inch gage, bids June 23; comprises 68 
flat cars, 10 box cars and two gon- 
dolas. 


BUSES BOOKED 


A.c.f. Motors Co., New York: Ten 41- 
passenger for Worcester Street Rail- 
way Co., Worcester, Mass.; nine 37- 
passenger and four 33-passenger, for 
Southeastern Greyhound Lines, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; six 31-passenger for East- 
ern Development Co., Bangor, Me.; 
five 28-passenger for Conestoga Trans- 
portation Co., Lancaster, Pa.; five 44- 
passenger for Indianapolis Railways 
Inc., Indianapolis, [Ind.; two 29- 
passenger for Denver, Colorado Springs 
& Pueblo Motor Way Inc., Denver. 


PLATES... 


PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 


118 tons, Dresser power station, Public 
Service Co. of Indiana, Terre Haute, 
Ind., to Vincennes Steel Corp., Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 


Unstated tonnage, elevated steel water 
tank, Cheltenham, Md. Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy department, 
spec. 10852; to W. E. Caldwell Co. 
Louisville, Ky., at $29,290, awarded 
May 27. 


PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 


Unstated, outlet pipes and penstocks, 
Alder and LaGrande dams, Nisqually 
power project; bids in to board of 
contracts and awards, Tacoma, June 


PIPE... 


CAST PIPE PLACED 


1400 tons, various sizes, Los Angeles, 
allocated as follows; 700 tons to 
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5634 Fillmore St., 
New York Office—i14 Liberty St. 
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We have been designing and manufacturing JIGS, DIES, 
PUNCHES, FIXTURES and SPECIAL MACHINES for 36 years. 
We will be glad to discuss your problem—without obligation, of 
course. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL 
AND MACHINE COMPANY corcumeus. onio, 








WATER OR FIRE DAMAGE? 


Which might shut you down faster—a roaring 





fire or a deluge of water from fire hoses? It’s 
any man’s guess. But it’s a fact that C-O-TWO* 
extinguishes fire of highly inflammable liquids ; 


in electrical equipment; storage vaults or en- 


be 
“Cie 
Ke) 





CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Ill. 





closures in split seconds without damage to ma- 
terials or equipment, and there will be no mop- 








ping-up afterwards and no delays to production. 


IT’S SAFER because IT’S FASTER 
The extinguishing agent of C-O-TWO is carbon 


dioxide gas, one of the fastest fire extinguish- 
ing agents ever discovered. There are C-O-TWO 
portables, hose units, automatic and manual sys- 
tems for special hazards to give your plant max- 
imum fire protection. Write for information. 








| You can depend on Preformed 
“HERCULES” (Red-Strand) Wire 
Rope for maximum efficiency. Its 
long life means fewer replacements 
and more hours of work from each pound of steel used, 
thus saving both time and material. As “HERCULES” 
is available in both Round Strand and Flattened Strand 





. ° Exti ishi t fo j ith 
constructions as well as in the Standard and Preformed Te) Pee 
types, there is, in this one grade, a right rope for every *C-O-TWO is a registered trademark. To be safe, specify 


heavy-duty purpose. C-O-TW’O and this company's name when ordering. 


We would be glad to have you 


write for further particulars. 
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KecglorTukem 


MONOLITHIC 
ACID PROOF 
CONSTRUCTION 
BRICK SHAPES 


SHOWING SINGLE BRICK LINING 
(PATENT APPLIED For) 


Here is a new brick shape, 
manufactured of fire clay 
by the deairated method, 
and highly resistant to 
acid. It guarantees maxi- 
mum strength of acid proof 
wall, and is particularly 
adapted for high tempera- 
ture pickling tank con- 
struction. The bricks are 
so shaped that walls may 
be made 5” or 8” without 
using additional brick. The 
type shown above is es- 
pecially adapted as a 
sheathing for steel rubber- 
lined tanks, concrete shell 
tanks, acid pits or wooden 


te Meat irae 


SHOWING DOUBLE BRICK LINING 
(PATENT APPLIED FoR) 


KEAGLER 
BRICK CO. 
* 
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Gum STEUBENVILLE, OH! Ogu 


United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J., 466 tons to Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. and 234 tons to National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

190 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Hermiston, Oreg., 
to Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Provo, Utah, 


CAST PIPE PENDING 


840 tons, 4 to 8-inch, King County water 
district No. 61, Seattle, Wash.; Valley 
Construction Co., Seattle, low on con- 
tract for cast iron pipe. 

Unstated, $100,000 system improvement 
project, King County district No. 20; 
bids to H. A. Baumgart, secretary, 
11860 Des Moines Way, Seattle, June 
12, 


CONSTRUCTION 
and ENTERPRISE 


Ohio 


ALLIANCE, O. — Strong Mfg. Co. will 
have to install considerable machinery, 
necessitated by receipt of war orders. 


CLEVELAND—Colonial Iron Works Co., 
Lionel M. Stern, president, 17643 St. 
Clair avenue, is starting $12,000 ad- 
dition to steel fabricating plant. 


CLEVELAND—McGeorge and W. R. Har- 
gett, 9400 Quincy avenue, Cleveland, 
are engineers for an industrial plant 
to cost $2,500,000. 


CUYAHOGA FALLS, O.—Vaughn Ma- 
chinery Co., Front and Broad streets, 
will erect 2160-square foot addition 
for welding shop. 


ELYRIA, O.—Ridge Tool Co., Carl H. 
Ingower, president, stop 57, Cleveland 
road, North Ridgeville, O., will move 
to former Bender Body Co. plant on 
Clark street upon completion of $100,- 
000 remodeling job. This develop- 
ment takes place of proposed new 
building. 


KENT, O.—C. L. Gougler Machine Co., 
Charles L. Gougler, president and 
general manager, has acquired nine- 
acre site in Los Angeles for plastic 
mould plant. 


HAMILTON, O. — General Machinery 
Corp. will erect $60,000 engineering 
building. Ferro Construction Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has contract. 


SALEM, O.—Gonda Engineering Co., John 
H. Gonda, president, 631 West State 
street, will soon start construction 
of plant for war production. 


WADSWORTH, O.—Ohio Injector Co. wili 
erect $350,000 factory building con- 
taining 56,000 square feet of space. 


Connecticut 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Bridgeport Too! 
& Die Corp., 57 Scofield avenue, has 
let contract for one-story 50 x 180-foot 
and 25 x 26-foot factory and boiler 
plant to E. & F. Construction Co., 94 
Wells street. H. E. Koerner, 83 Fairfield 
avenue, architect. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—United Illumi- 
nating Co., 119 Broad street, has re- 
vised plans by Westcott & Mapes Inc., 
139 Orange street, New Haven, for 
power plant superstructure, Estimated 
cost $1,000,000. 


GUILFORD, CONN.—New Haven Clock 
Co., High street, will soon let contract 
for one-story 80 x 160-foot factory. 


NEW BUSINESS 





I. Richmond, 248 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton, architect. 


HARTFORD, CONN. — Mylchreest & 
Reynolds, Hartford, are preparing 
plans for plant to be erected in Con- 
necticut to cost approximately $1,- 
000,000. 


New Jersey 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Warren Webster & Co. 
has awarded contract for general al- 
terations to factory building to Austin 
Co., Philadelphia. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J.—General Tool & 
Die Co., 555 Prospect street, has let 
contract for altering and building 
piant additions to George L. O’Brien, 
476 North Arlington avenue. 


KEARNY, N. J.—Continental Mining 


| DXoM weve) on 
LELAND 
HOTEL 





EQUIPPED ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


(a ae F 






You Can’t Step Up Production#j 
When Your Machines Are Down 


COLMONOY eliminates lots of “down” time. For 
maximum, round-the-clock production, use the 
proper grade of COLMONOY to hard-surface all 
wearing parts subject to excessive abrasion or 
corrosion—cutting blades, centerless grinder 
rests, gudgeons, rolling mill guides, wire straight- 
ening rolls, screw conveyors, drawing and form- 
ing dies and many others. 
TODAY—Full information, de- 


WRITE 
scribing all grades of COLMONOY and 
easy methods of application. 


WALL-COLMONOY CORP. 


Buhl Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
Branch Offices at: 
NEW soak CITY—BLASDELL, N. Y.—CHICAGO—TULSA 
HITTIER, CALIF.—Other Branches in Canada 





SAVE 
MONEY 






* With READY-POWER (a gasoline-electric power plant for electric 
truck operation) truck speed is maintained and maximum tonnage |: 
handled every hour throughout the day. Write for descriptive literature. 


HANDLE MORE ones a! 


For new or existing electric trucks we 
manufacture a complete line of Gas- | &; 
Electric Power Units—not complete | “s 
trucks. Write for information mention- | * . 
ing type of new trucks contemplated | | 

or make and type now operated. k 
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THE READY-POWER CO. 


3842 GRAND RIVER AVE. © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





CoLMONOY 


Hard Surfacing Alloys and Overlay Metals 


































Direct Subway Entrance 
to all Points of Interest 


New York's Popular 
HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44th TO 45th STS. AT 8th Ave. 





$ 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS from .......... 3 


1400 ROOMS each with Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 
* Four fine restaurants awarded Grand Prix 1940 


Culinary Art Exhibition. 
MARIA KRAMER John L. Horgan HOTEL EDISON 
President Gen. Mgr. Same Ownership 
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Corp., 80 Broad street, New York, has 
awarded contract for one-story 60 x 
140-foot steel manufacturing building 
here to National Derrick Co., Belle- 
ville Turnpike. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Adams Stamping Co. 
will soon let contract for altering two- 
story factory. R. Kruger, 11 Hill street, 
architect.. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Gallagher Construction Co., 
Detroit, has general contract for $90,- 
000 factory building on Ryan road for 
Aeronautical Products Co. Derrick & 
Gamber, Detroit, architects. 


DETROIT—Terryott Machinery Co., 4555 
Horatio, has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to deal in tools and 
dies, by Percy Oscar Ott, 15776 Wood- 


Square 


FLAT COLD ROLLED —yrieh Carbon 


Highest Quality and Service 
Guaranteed 


ingham drive. 


DETROIT—Accessory Forgings Co., 1010 
East Milwaukee avenue, has been in- 
corporated to deal in tools, dies and 
gages. 

DETROIT—Doall Detroit Co., 4226 Wood- 
ward avenue, has been incorporated 
to deal in tools, by P. J. Weber, 5240 
Bernice avenue. 


DETROIT—C. J. Glasgow Co. s been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
deal in steel, iron, sheet metal; C. J. 
Glasgow, 2009 Fenkel avenue. 


DETROIT—Albert Kahn Inc., New Cen- 
ter building, Detroit, is preparing plans 
for industrial plant addition in Ohio 
costing $2,000,000. 


INKSTER, MICH.—Van Born Machine 
Products Inc., 28661 Van Born road, 


SHAPED 


- Keystone - Flat - Round 
Half Round - Special 


STOCK 


- Low Carbon - Alloy 


Tempered and Untempered 


Also Wire Screen Cloth 


THE SENECA WIRE & 
MFG. COMPANY 


Established 1905 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Warehouses and Representatives in practically all principal cities 











it’s a load we all must bear, 


The man who loads a gun, 
the man who loads a car. . . 


All alike, in equal share, 
Until our work is done, until we 











has been incorporated to deal in tools 
and dies, by Steve Hatulyn, 17736 
Wood avenue. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. — West Michigan 
Steel Foundry Co. will erect 60,000- 
square foot foundry building. 


WYANDOTTE, MICH.—City has filed ap- 
plication for federal funds for expan- 
sion of waterworks. Estimated cost 
$260,000. Pate & Hirn, Detroit, en- 
gineers. 


Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA—John J. Mattnews Co., 
Belgrade street and Lehigh avenue, 
has taken bids for two-story factory 
addition. 


PHILADELPHIA—M. L. Bayard & Co., 
Twentieth street and Indiana avenue, 
Plans machine shop costing over 
$40,000. 


CHICAGO—Engineering Systems Inc., 221 
North LaSalle street, is engineer for 
industrial plant, location of which was 
not disclosed. 


CHICAGO—Equipment Corp. of America, 
1150 South Washtenaw avenue, has 
purchased from Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. a one-story plant at 1145 South 
Washtenaw avenue. 


CICERO, ILL.—American Phenolic Corp., 
1830 South Fifty-fourth street, has 
plans by Burham & Hammond, 160 
North LaSalle street, Chicago, for one 
and two-story 80 x 310-foot factory. 


EVANSTON, ILL.—Central States Engi- 
neers Inc., 1515 Sherman avenue, Ev- 
anston, engineer for industrial plant 
addition costing over $1,000,000. 


LAGRANGE, ILL.—Electro Motive Corp. 
has awarded contract to Ragnar Ben- 
son Inc., 4744 West Rice street, Chi- 
cago, for plant to cost over $800,000 
with equipment. (Noted May 18). 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Brearley Co., 2107 
Kishwaukee street, plans addition to 
plant costing over $40,000 with equip- 
ment. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Continental Electric 
Co. Inc., 2592 Ninth strect, has award- 
ed contract to Linden & Sons Inc., 1102 
Tenth street, for factory costing ap- 
proximately $100,000. W. Krieg, 180 
Maplewood avenue, Riverside, archi- 
tect. 


Georgia 


CHICKAMAUGA, GA.—City plans 500,- 
000-galion filter plant to serve city 
and environs. Tennessee Valley En- 
gineering Corp., engineer, 212 Temple 
Court building, Chattanooga, Tenn 


Louisiana 


NEW ORLEANS—Pan-American Alloys 
Inc., incorporated with C. C. Peters, 
McKeesport, Pa., as president, and W. 
S. Peters, Pittsburgh, as treasurer, will 
establish plant at 1115 South Liberty 
street here for manufacture of alumi- 
num airplane parts. William Bous- 
tead, 947 South Cortez street, New Or- 
leans, general manager. 


West Virginia 


SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA.—R. E. 
Shephard, 437 McCorkle avenue, South 
Charleston, is engineer for 4 power 
plant to be erected in Kanawha 
county by Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 
East Forty-second street, New York. 


Missouri 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Pratt & Whitney 


division of United Aircraft Corp., East 
Hartford, Conn., will establish an air- 
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RYERSON 
CERTIFIED STEELS 


“ 





INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 
Penn St., Niles, Ohie. 











Bee tS Weeks 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall! 8. 

















HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE 
By W. H. Spowers Jr. 


An up-to-date treatise on zinc coatings of steel] that will 
appeal to those who daily are engaged in surfacing 
metals with zinc. 200 Pages—45 Illustrations—4 Tables 
—7 Charts. Price $4.00 Postpaid. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Penten Building Book Department 
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CUT GEARS 


All Types and Sizes 
Baldwin Roller Chain and Sprockets 


Heat Treated Alloy Steel Gears to 
Customer's Specifications 


Special Gears and Special Gear Units 


PITTSBURGH GEAR & MACHINE CO. 
2680-2700 Smaliman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PIPE SEE? WIRE 
SHEETS TIN PLATE 


COP-R-LOY 


SUCAAGGTMAAG 


MODERN TIN PLATE 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


DIP ee ee 


LVANIZING 


Shipment vie boat, say oy — ae Over 40 yearn ie 


ENTERPRISE. GALVANIZING co. 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND S&T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“COWLES” 


ROTARY SQUARING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 


Highest Quality . . . .Long Service 
he Product of Many Years Specialisation 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


Cleveland. Ohio 


ONT 


QUALITY GEARS 


For nearly half a century SIMONDS has been 
the word for Quality Gears. SIMONDS Gears 
are of all types; cast and forged—steel, gray 
iron, bronze, aluminum; also silent steel, raw- 
hide and bakelite. Write for complete infor- 
mation. Also Ramsey Silent Chain Drives and 


Couplings. 




















THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA 
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NEW BUSINESS 








craft engine plant near here. 


ST. LOUIS—Alr Reduction Sales Co., (30 
South Second street, has let contract 
for one-story 56 x 90-foot addition to 
Murch-Jarvis Co., Cotton Belt build- 
ing. Cost $40,000 with equipment. 


ST. LOUIS—Liberty Machine Works, 
2410 North Ninth street, has given con- 
tract for one-story machine shop ad- 
dition to Bearveldt & Honig Construc- 
tion Co., 611 Chouteau avenue. Cost 
$40,000 with equipment. 


ST. LOUIS—City Pattern & Mold Co., 
Spring and Rutger streets, has let con- 
tract to Keithly Construction Co., 5029 
Miami street, for addition to plant. 
(Noted May 25). 


ST. LOUIS—Missouri Shipbuilding Corp. 
will erect and operate shipbuilding 
yard at foot of Marceau avenue. Es- 
timated cost $3,000,000. (Noted May 4). 


ST. LOUIS—Carter Carburetor Corp. has 
acquired site on Spring avenue north 
of St. Louis avenue for expansion. 


Arkansas, 


BATESVILLE, ARK.—American Zinc & 
Lead Co,, 818 Olive street, St. Louis, 
will operate manganese plant to be 
bullt near here. 


Texas 


HOUSTON, TEX. — Black-Broillier Inc., 
803 Blodgett street, is expanding, re- 
modeling and modernizing pipe manu- 
facturing plant. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Collins Radio 
Co., 2920 First avenue Northeast, has 
awarded general contract to A. L. 
Jackson Co,, 161 East Erie street, Chi- 
cago, for one-story 100 x 295-foot fac- 
tory building. Graham, Anderson, 
Probst & White, 80 East Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago, architects. Project 
will cost over $100,000 with equipment. 


KEOKUK, ITOWA—Keokuk Electro Met- 
als Co. has awarded contract to F. 
Vawter, 202 Old Colony building, Des 
Moines, Iowa, for power house to cost 
over $80,000. K. R. Brown, Valley Bank 
building, Des Moines, and Nemmers & 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


AND WORKS: 


uperior 


5 oy corpora tion 


HOT & COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
AND SUPERIOR STAINLESS STEELS | 


IN ALL GRADES AND ANALYSES 


Successfully Serving Steel Consumers 
for Half a Century 


GRANT BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Clark, Hubbell building, Des Moines, 
are engineers in charge of plans. 
(Noted April 6). 


California 


FONTANA, CALIF. — Plans are being 
prepared for $2,000,000 steam. gener- 
ating plant here for Kaiser Co. Inc. 


HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF.—Plans are 
being prepared for additions to office 
and factory buildings of Pacific Cut 
Washer Co., 2501 East Fifty-sixth 
street. 


LOS ANGELES—<Automatic Screw Ma- 
chine Co., 800 East Gage avenue, has 
let contract for 104 x 280-foot factory 
to Lynch Construction Co., 730 East 
Gage avenue. Estimated cost $40,000. 
J. E. Mackel, 1126 North LaBrea av- 
enue, engineer. 


LOS ANGELES — Harvey Machine Co. 
has been incorporated with capital of 
$1,000,000, by L. M. and L. A. Harvey 
and L. C. Viereck. The new corpora- 
tion is represented by Mr. Viereck, 112 
West Ninth street, Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES — Plans are being pre- 
pared for an addition to machine shop 
of Aircraft Tools Inc., 750 East Gage 
avenue, to cover an area 47 x 90 feet. 


LOS ANGELES—Bethlehem Steel Co. is 
enlarging its Los Angeles plant at 
3350 East Slauson avenue with addi- 
tions to two buildings, construction of 
two buildings and extension of crane 
runway. Entire project will cost ap- 
proximately $191,000. 


REDDING, CALIF.—Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., 245 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco, has let contract for powerhouse 
building to H. H. Larsen Co., 64 South 
Park street, San Francisco. 


Oregon 


HERMISTON, OREG.—City clerk will 
take bids June 12 for filter-type sew- 
age disposal plant, pump house, 
pumps, controls and other equipment. 
R. H. Corey, Portland, Oreg., engineer. 


Canada 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Simplex Engine & 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., 1963 West Georgia 





CARNEGIE, PA. 


street, has given general contract .0 
J. J. Doyle & Sons, 196 West Twentieth 
street, for machine shop to cost about 
$50,000 with equipment. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Canada Roof Prod- 
ucts Ltd., 2627 Arbutus street, will 
build plant addition and install new 
equipment at cost of about $30,000. 


COLLINGWOOD, ONT. — Collingwood 
Shipyards Ltd., Huron street, has 
given general contract to Fred A. 
Brock for one-story, 26 x 50-foot 
blacksmith shop to cost about $25,000 
with equipment. Work also is to start 
soon on foundry and molding build- 
ing to cost $58,000. J. S. Leitch is vice 
president. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Barber Die Casting 
Co. Ltd., 68 Sanford avenue North, 
has received bids through Prack & 
Prack, architects, Pigott building, and 
will let contract soon for one-story, 
120 x 145-foot plant addition to cost 
$50,000. 


LEASIDE, ONT.—Perfect Circle Co. Ltd., 
205 Richmond street West, Toronto, 
has given general contract to Milne & 
Nicholls Ltd., 57 Bloor street West, 
Toronto, for plant addition here to 
cost about $100,000 with equipment. 
Marani & Morris, 46 Bloor street West, 
architects. 


NEW TORONTO, ONT.—Wilson Motor 
Bodies Ltd., 48 Abel avenue, Toronto, 
has let general contract to Bradford 
Hoshal, 1170 Yonge street, Toronto, 
for two plant buildings here to cost 
about $80,000 with equipment. Plans 
prepared by Lindsay A. Wardell, 59 
Kendal avenue, Toronto, architect. 


NEW TORONTO, ONT.—Aluminum Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Sun Life building, 
Montreal, has given general contract 
to A. W. Robertson Ltd., 57 Bloor 
street West, Toronto, for foundry and 
office buildings here to cost about 
$500,000 with equipment. J. C. Meadow- 
croft, 1154 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, 
architect. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Dominion Tar & 
Chemical Co. Ltd., Canada Cement 
building, Montreal, has let general 
contract to Redfern Construction Co. 
Ltd., 36 Toronto street, for buildings 
and addition to plant to cost about 
$112,000 with equipment. 


ST. THOMAS, ONT.—Canada Vitrified 
Products Ltd., Talbot street East, J. A. 
Sutherland, secretary, is having plans 
prepared by John T. Findlay, architect, 
19 Hincks street, who will call bids 
soon for plant addition to cost about 
$50,000 with equipment. 


WALKERVILLE, ONT.—Dominion Twist 
Drill Ltd., 1858 Assumption street, has 
plans by J. C. Pennington, 209 Wyan- 
dotte street East, and will call bids 
for one-story plant addition to cost 
about $150,000 with equipment. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Colonial Tool Co. Ltd., 
1857 Sandwich street East, in associa- 
tion with Department of Munitions 
and Supply, Ottawa, H. H. Turnbull, 
secretary, is having plans prepared 
by J. P. Thomson, 1191 Windermere 
road, and will call bids soon for plant 
to manufacture cutting tools at cost 
of $135,000, in which equipment cost- 
ing $350,000 will be installed. 


L’ISLET, QUE.—LaFonderie L’Islet Ltee. 
has plans for plant addition to cost 
$25,000 with equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Liquid 
Air Co. Ltd., 1111 Beaver Hall Hill, 
has called bids for plant addition to 
cost, with equipment, about $60,000. 


SHERBROOKE, QUE.—Manganese Steel 
Castings Ltd., Abenakis street, has 
let general contract to Newton Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., 150 Victoria street, 
for foundry addition to cost $15,000, 
equipment extra. 
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TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Our Engineering Department has had 
long experience in working out difficult 
stamping problems. We want to work 
with you on your development work as 
we have had great success in changi 
our expensive parts and units into stee 
stampings. Our produc- 
tion facilities can ampl 
take care of almost all 
stamping requirements. 
Give us the opportunity 
of working with you. 


We Solicit Your Prints and Inquiries 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 
Detroit Opie: Seernien ay eras, Mich 
Chicago 


: 333 North M ve., Chicago, Ill. 



















SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 
(Capacity 500 Tens Per Month) 
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Pig ©RON 


RROOGKE IRON CO 














CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 





solve your stamping problems, in design or 
construction. Crosby prices are consistent 
with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years 
of EXPERIENCE we have served over 100 


different industries 


Manufacturers of “Ideal” Trolley Wheels 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 











cWILLIAMS 


YO P2 POROIN OS 


ANY SHAPE- ANY MATERIAL 
COMPLETE FACILITIES 


Wee Ahead With Forgings’ 
J.H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
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ROLL PASS DESIGN 


By W. Trinks 





x3 


These two volumes and Supplement comprise a complete digest of latest information 
on roll pass design . . . written by the leading authority on the theory of roll pass design 
in the United States . . . these books comprise a complete treatise on fact and theory 
underlying all roll pass design including application of rolling principles rather than a 
compilation of passes... written in a manner that will appeal to roll designers, rolling 
mill equipment and mill operating men, and student engineers. 


VOLUME I—Third Edition . . . 201 pages, 

7 tables, 139 drawings, bound in red cloth 

over heavy bookboard covers, $5.00 post- 

~ (plus 3% additional for orders de- 
ivered in Ohio) 

Chapter I—Classification and Strength of 
Rolls. 


Chapter Il—Basic Principles Governing 
Entrance and Deformation. 


Chapter I1]—Various Principles Underlying 
the Process of Rolling. 


VOLUME II—Second Edition . . . 246 pages, 

21 tables, 7 charts, 176 illustrations, bound 

in red cloth over heavy bookboard covers, 

$6.00 postpaid. (plus 3% additional for 

orders delivered in Ohio) 

Chapter I—The Rolling of Square or Nearly 
Square Sections. 

Chapter II—Rolls for Flat Sections. 

Chapter III—Rolls for Merchant Bar. 

Chapter I[V—The Rolling of Shapes. 

Chapter V—Die Rolling. 

Chapter VI—Rolling Mill Torque. 

Chapter VII—The Rolling of Nonferrous 
Metals—Roll Passes for Seamless Tubes. 


Have Copies of These Books Available When You Need Them... Order Today 


xxx THE PENTON 


PUBLISHING CO. xxx 


Book Department 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 








CRANES 


OVERHEAD ELECTRIC TRAVELING 


Ton 72° Auxiliary Cab D 
Ton 39’ Cab D 

Ton 50’ Cab A 

Ton 41’ Cab D 

Ton 60’ Cab D 

Ton 60’ Cab A 

Ton 50’ Cab D 

Ton 36'4” Cab A 
38—7% Ton 40’ Cab-Ground A 
1—5 Ton 46’6” (Runway) Ground 
(Runway) Ground 
Cab-Ground A 
Cab-Ground A 


Cc 
1—5 Ton 52’ Cc 
1—5 Ton 35’ 
i—5 Ton 27’ 


Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
Cc 
A 
A 
Cc 
Cc 


Wire - Phone - Write 


KINGS COUNTY MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
394 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phones—Main 4-9815 Triangle 5-5237 


RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING a Far machine- 
reconditioned—not 
NEW RAILS, Angle and Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
in ebaen fo Yale me a can 
Track Accessories. 
Although our tonnages are not as as here- 


tofore, Ld sizes are usually “available m ware- 


house stoc 
Every effort made to take care of cmenpency 


requirements. , hy Write or Wire 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 





THE MORECO 


/N 
BAR CONER 


Py -y— TRANSFORMERS 
, 25000 amperes, a volt pri. 6 steps, 
with assortment of 


type, 2300 volt pri- 


(2) 40 KVA Newark Dry type, 220 volt primary 
with secondary taps of 9-18 volts. 
THE MOTOR REPAIR & MFG. Co. 
1558 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohie 














More for Your Dollar! 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
37 Years’ Experience 
13462 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Iiinois 
“Bet kes, kerio sastate yra GELEZIES arbs PLIENO” 


SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 





WANTED 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
With or Without Crane 
RUNWAYS AND CRANES 
STEEL TANKS 
Of All Kinds 
PIPE AND TUBES 


Can Make Immediate Inspection 


40S. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 


Natienal Steck Yards 
(St. Clair Ce.) Tlinois 


FOR SALE 


1—20” Farrell-Birmingham Roll- 
ing Mill 3 High Stands Includ- 
ing Pinions. 

1—12” Rolling Mill 3 High Pinion 
and 4 Stands. 

1—400 H.P. Synchronous Motor 
450 RPM. 

500 H.P. Full Reduction Gear 3.7 
to 1. 


SCHNITZER STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
3300 N. W. Yeon Ave., Portiand, Ore. 














—REBUILT— 


Qenmesevihe-Reote positive blowers. 
tritugais for gas and off burning. 
Gand biast, Se fr and dust exhausters. 
Ventilating and roof ventilators. 


es DENERAL BLOWER CO co. 








FOR SALE 


3000 Gal. Black Enamel Dip 
Paint in Drums. 
40c per Gallon. 
Sample on Request. 


HENRY FLIGELTAUB CO. 
1022 Division St. Evansville, Ind. 





WANTED 


One (1) Set of power bending 
rolls, Pyramid type, drop in hous- 
ing, power lift, for rolling 1” 
plate 12 feet wide. 


DOVER TANK and STACK COMPANY 
Dover, New Jersey 

















We Pay BEST PRICES for 


Iron and Steel material and == 
ment; Industrial plants; Mills, - 
roads; trackage, etc. For highest 
offers, write 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, — 
We buy and sell. Get our quotations 








ROLLING MILLS 
EQUIPMENT 


rMA c —— \C}r ry 
rm AAI EK B FOSTER 


GEAR CUTTERS, Spur, 30”, 40” 
GEAR PLANERS, Bevel, 36” & fer. Gleason, M.D 
x 06° Ay gig Oe M.D 


LATHES 

PUNCH, "Multiple. ‘ 

SHEARS, Squaring, 10 x 16 ga. 

SHEARS, Squaring, 54” & 48” x 1/4”, M.D 
LANG — COMPANY 

28th St. & A.V.R.R Pr 














Advertise wv exe. 


Equipment”’ section is the weekly meeting place for 
buyers and sellers of good used or surplus machinery 
and supplies. Displayed classified rates are moderate. 
Send your instructions today to STEEL, Penton 
Building, Cleveland. 


The ‘“‘Used and Rebuilt 











Help Wanted 


Help Wanted 





MACHINE DESIGNER 

Old established N. E. manufacturer has 
opening for an experienced machine de- 
signer of A-1 calibre on a 
machinery of medium weight, both auto- 
matic and semi-automatic. Age 35 to 45. 
Draft exempt. Permanent connection for 
right part In reply, state age, educa- 
tion, experience, places worked and salary 
desired. All replies strictly confidential. 
Address Box 709, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 





MECHANICAL ENG GINEER—UNDER 50 
wanted by Philadelphia manufacturer of 
hydraulic auto lifts, elevators, etc. Ex- 
perience in machine shop operations, 
drafting and design. Permanent position 
looking toward post-war period, with old, 
established firm. Good salary to qualified 
man. Write in detail, giving experience, 
past earnings, etc. Address Box 710, 
STEEL, Penton Blidg., Cleveland. 








WANTED: MAN WITH GENERAL OFFICE 
or field sales experience by large reputable | 
manufacturer of seamless and electric | 
welded tubing, alloy and carbon steels. 
Please apply giving full information, ex- 
perience, etc. to Box 708, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg. Cleveland. 





WANTED METALLURGIST 
Modern manufacturing plant located in 
South has opening for Metallurgist experi- 
enced in cast steel and iron foundry prac- 
tice. Please give age, education, experi- 
ence and salary desired. Address Box 
704, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


WANTED: GENERAL SUF 
for Sheet and Steel 
Shop. 








PERINTENDENT 
Plate Fabricating 
Salary and future for person 
that can produce. Plant located in Texas. 
Address Box 693, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 
CIVIL ENGINEER EXPERIENCED IN 
designing and detailing steel plate work. 
Good opportunity. Apply, giving in detail 
experience, age and salary a. to Tip- 
pett & Wood, Phillipsburg, N. 
NIGHT TURN SUPERINTENDENT AND 
General Molding Foreman wanted by a 





| naval vessels. 


| 


| 


WANTED: IN JOBBING FOUNDRY L*&- 
cated in Eastern Pennsylvania, producing 
steel castings, acid electric process, rang- 


ing from 1 Ib. to 6 3 tons, a man who is thor- 
ought? familiar with heading and onting 

has a good knowledge of molding an 
core making and is capable of handling 
men; acting‘in the capacity of assistant to 
foundry superintendent. In reply, please 
state age. experience and salary desired. 
Address Box 635, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland 


WANTED: AN "EXPERIENCED SHIP. 
building superintendent to take charge 
of construction and outfitting of steel 
Prefer graduate of engi- 


neering school. Location on Pacific Coast. 


! 
| 
| 
| 


In reply address Box 711, STEEL, Penton 


Bidg., Cleveland. 


Bids Wanted 


Federal Works Agency, Public Buildings 
Administration, Washington, D. C., June 
2, 1942.—Seal 
be publicly opened in this office at 1 P 
June 19, 1942, for construction of Service 








proposals in duplicate i 


Building and Additional Story on Radio | 


Laboratory Building at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C. Upon 


| application, two sets of drawings and spe- 


| cifications 


prominent Electric Steel Foundry. Address | 


Box 699, 


THE KIRK & BLUM MBG. CO. 


STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 














will be supplied free to each 
general contractor interested in submitting 
a proposal. The above drawings and speci- 
fications MUST be returned to this office. 
Contractors requiring additional sets may 
obtain them by purchase from this office 
at a cost of $10 per set, which will not be 
returned. Checks offered as payment for 
drawings and specifications must be made 
payable to the order of the Treasurer, 
U. S. Drawings and specifications will not 
be furnished to contractors who have con- 
sistently failed to submit proposals. One 
set upon request, and when considered in 
the interests of the Government, will be 
furnished, in the discretion of the Com- 
missioner, to builders’ exchanges, cham- 
bers of commerce or other organizations 
who will guarantee to make them avail- 
able for any sub-contractor or material 
firm interested, and to quantity survey- 
ors, but this privilege will be withdrawn 
if the sets are not returned after they 
have accomplished their purpose. W. E. 
Reynolds, Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings, Federal Works Agency. 


CONTRACT WORK 











FOR SALE 


Nonferrous Foundry and Machine 
Shop, as a going business; very 
profitable; 22,000 sq. ft., modern 
plant; Detroit area. 


IRVING N. ALLEN 
1825 Dime Bank Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 






























FOR SALE 
Production Forge Shop, 24,000 sq. ft. 
floor space, with two heavy hammers, 
six furnaces, overhead cranes and 
other complete equipment, in perfect 
condition. Available for use immedi- 
ately. Detroit area. 


IRVING WN. ALLEN 
1825 Dime Bank Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 












Employment Service 































EXECUTIVE POSITIONS 
$3600—525,000 


If you have earned $3000 and up, are a man 
of high integrity and ability who has reached 
a ceiling in salary or promotion within your 
own company, you will be interested in this 
Licensed and Bonded Executive Placement 
Service. Completely confidential, it permits 
you to register on our executive list without 
any initial cost whatever for the purpose of 
being available for calls to higher positions 
in the salary brackets from $3600 to $25,000 
—<depending on your ability. Only cost for 
service is after actual placement has been 
made. Send detailed experience in first letter; 
application will be sent if selected. 


PERSONNEL ADVANCEMENT S8UREAU 
Grant Eidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


















SALARIED POSITION 2,500 to $25,000. 
This advertising service of 32 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for positions of 
calibre indicated. Pro ure individu- 
alized to your personal requirements. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund ner. 
Identity covered. If salary has ue been Bee 

or more send for details. ixby, 
Inc., 110 Delward Bidg.. buftslo N. Y. 











Send your inquiries for 


SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. H. omason pao EL Samrany, 
DGEPORT, C 
designers jy builders of _ ot ribbon 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 











NOBTH WALES MACHINE CO., 





Castings 





INC., 
North Wales, Pa. Grey Iron, Nickel, 
Chrome, Molybdenum Alloys, Semi-steel. 
Superior quality machine and hand 


molded sand blast and tumbled. 






SAY IT HERE 





If you have facilities to handle 
additional work. An advertise- 
ment in this section will tell 
others of your capacity, 
Writé STEEL, Penton Bldz.. 
Cleveland. 
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Seeetesssececcastoncoesssponee 


--. and the Army and Navy, too! 


WE cheered their heroism, their daring, their never- 
say-die spirit at Wake Island, for example. 


Over and over in conversation, editorials, speeches, and 
every other form of verbal bouquet we told them how fine we 
thought they were. And how solidly we stood behind them. 


But now comes the time when we’ve got to tell all that 
to the Marines and the Army and Navy in something 
more substantial than mere words. 


Demonstration—not conversation—is called for now! 


We've got to increase and maintain the club-houses 
which the men can use on their time off. 432 are already 
operating now. But that’s not nearly enough. 


We've got to help keep up their spirit by keeping boredom 
and monotony out of their lives. A fighter needs entertain- 
ment for his mind as well as guns for his hands, uniforms 
for his back, food for his stomach. - 


The USO camp shows are bringing the world’s best en- 
tertainment to the armed forces. But we’ve only started ! 
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Mobile units for troops in remote positions . . . troops- 
in-transit service at transportation stations . .. book gather- 
ing and distributing . .. these are just a few more expanding 
services the U S O is giving. 

For the U S O—and you—are charged with the vital 
duty of helping keep up morale. 

Fighting spirit is a real, a vital, a specific thing. An 
instrument of war like bullets, bombers, and tanks. With- 
out it no victory can be won. 

So it’s your move now, Mr. and Mrs. America. That 
fountain pen you sign your check with is a machine gun 
today. Will you start shooting? 

Send your contribution to your local campaign chairman 
or to National Headquarters, USO, Empire State Bldg., 
New York City. 


*USO~ 











During its 30 years, Cleveland not only has become 


the largest producer of Worm Gearing, but has 


gained wide appreciation for its Engineering 
resourcefulness in making successful installations 


on unusual jobs throughout all major Industries. 


From this continual, long-range development have 
come Standard Types in ample ranges of capaci- 
ties and ratios which meet nearly all specifications; 
and Worm Gearing of special design for those 
which do not. 


Through years of diversified experience doing 
a single job successfully, we are honored to serve 
the United States Navy through the contractors 
who supply Cleveland-operated Deck Machinery. 
The Units illustrated here are typical. 


The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 3270 East 
80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Affiliate: The Farval Corporation, 
Cleveland, Manufacturers of Centralized 
Systems of Lubrication. 
In Canada: 
PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 
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